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Quick results 


beam advertising of schools and colleges has 
been successfully developed at Advertising / 
Headquarters through many years of experience. 

As an example of the kind of school ane 
tising that demands “‘quick returns’’, let us pF ally 
quote from a letter recently received from the : 
Washington School for Secretaries, Washington, P is \ N 
D. C., which reads as follows : os (X 

fy 


Re 
“The advertisement beginning ‘Competent f \L" 
Secretaries’ was very successful. We inserted hi u 
it Wednesday in the Star which comes off the oad iW 
press at four o’clock. By 5.30 we had eight “)t : 
responses, three of whom enrolledthesame day ”’ C{ ry 
mS 





It is the constant aim of Advertising Head- ww 
quarters to keep all school and college advertis- w*" 
ing at its present high standard. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CLEVELAND 
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The Standard Group 


Reaches 


The Richest Market 


Over 50 million people, or 10 million families in 
this country, reside in towns under 2509 or on farms. 

This is the richest market in America, because it 
is founded upon agriculture which is the basic and 
greatest wealth-producing industry. 

The leading farmers of this country and the deal- 
ers who serve them can be most effectively and 
economically sold through the STANDARD 
GROUP of quality papers— 


Because they are here to stay and have a stability 7 


based upon many years of outstanding service to 
farmers and advertisers. 


The 1,150,000 STANDARD readers are leaders 
in their respective communities and unconsciously 
fashion the farming and farm life of their neighbors. 


Sell a STANDARD farmer and you sell his 
neighbors too. 


The Standard Farm Papers 
(Over 1,150,000 Farm Homes) 


The Ohio Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1848 Established 1882 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1877 Established 1870 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago Progressive Farmer 
Established 1841 _  , Batadlished 1886 
Pennsylvania Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh 
Established 1880 Memphis, Dallas 
The Breeder's Gazette The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1881 Established 1843 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1895 Established 1870 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Lincoln, Neb. 






Eastern Representatives 
Wa trace C. Ricuarpson, Inc, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Western Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 










All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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The Farmer’s Protest Against the 
High Cost of Distribution 


A Gigantic Movement 


Started for Collective Marketing—The Part 


Advertising Will Play 
Interview by George A. Nichols with 
J. R. Howard 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


R. HOWARD, a farmer of 
Clemons, Ia., raises sheep. 
Two years ago he got! thirty-five 
cents a pound for his wool. Last 
year he got sixty-two cents a 
pound for it. The difference does 


. not represent any higher price to 


the user of wools. Rather it is 
the result of the application of 
scientific marketing principles 
which operated in a way to cut 
out a number of intermediate 
profits and give them to the 
grower. 

This experience of Mr. How- 
ard’s, in common with other mem- 
bers of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, has started a gigantic 
move among the farmers of the 
nation for collective or pooled 
marketing. It contemplates not 
only the banding together of the 
farmers in this important respect 
but also a great advertising cam- 
paign of urusual scope. 

Three things are to be at- 
tempted in the campaign: 

The first will be to bring about 
universal acceptance of the idea 
among farmers. 

The next effort will be to estab- 
lish beyond all question the legal- 
ity of collective bargaining. 

The remaining task will be to 
persuade the people of the coun- 
try as a whole that the idea is 
good for them and to bring about 
a better and more sympathetic 
understanding beteween the urban 
and farm population. 





In a word, the farmers them- 
selves propose to control the sell- 
ing of the things they raise. They 
themselves want to put a price on 
their goods rather than sell. the 
goods for whatever buyers want 
to give them and then permit 
other people to get the profit. 

The foundations for this radi- 
cal departure in the marketing of 
farm products have been laid by 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, of which J. R. Howard, 
the Iowa farmer just spoken of, 
is president. 

I interviewed Mr. Howard in 
behalf of Printers’ INK and don’t 
mind confessing that before talk- 
ing to him I had doubts and mis- 
givings. This was because, along 
with several million other Ameri- 
cans, I did not understand the 
ideas and aspirations of the Farm 
Bureau Federation and associated 
it with radical organizations like 
the old-time farmers’ alliance and 
the present day non-partisan 
league. 

Mr. Howard expressed pleasure 
at the opportunity to talk to the 
business people of the country 
through Printers’ INK. 

“There has been no authori- 
tative setting forth in print of 
what we are doing and hope to 
do,” said he. “The fact is we 
have been too busy to talk about 
ourselves. This being the first 


time that I have talked to a mag- 
azine for publication, I am going 
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to give you the whole thing com- 
plete. Doubtless your readers 
will be surprised at some of the 
things I am going to etell you. 
They almost surprise me when I 
think them over.” 

The American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Mr. Howard ex- 
plained, really is an outcome of 
the county farm bureau idea. 
This latter idea started in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., about nine years 
ago. The Binghamton Chamber 
of Commerce, co-operating with 
the Lackawanna railroad was 
progressive enough to fight with 
the farmers rather than trying to 
fight against them. One of its 
departments -had to do with the 
advancement of the farmer and 
the solution of farm problems. 
The farmer was rather offish at 
first but soon got to meeting in 
conference with the business peo- 
ple of Binghamton. The result 
was a mutual understanding of 
the inexorable fact that the in- 
terests of the farm and the city 
are united in a way that it is im- 
possible to unscramble. Neither 
can progress without the other. 

The work quickly spread over 
the entire county in which Bing- 
hamton is located and _ soon 
brought about the appointment of 
a county agent. His duty was to 
bring expert information to the 
aid of the farmers in all crop 
growing and other needs. The 
movement extended rapidly, espe- 
cially in the Southern States, and 
soon attracted the attention of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Now there are more 
than 2,500 of these county agents 
in the United States. Some are 
supported by the States, as in 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and vari- 
ous States in the South. Under 
the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
bill, federal aid can be extended 
to any county association which 
secures the indorsement of the 
State agricultural college. 

Naturally, these county associa- 
tions got together in State or- 
ganizations and then last March 
the national federation was 
formed. 

The federation has in mind the 
advancement of agriculture eco- 
nomically, educationally and _ so- 
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cially on a constructive _ basis, 
But the thing of most concern to 
the business interests of the 
country is its plan for collective 
marketing. This has far reach- 
ing possibilities that, if they can 
be realized upon, can revolution- 
ize a whole lot of things. 

“The big thing we are after,” 
said Mr. Howard, “is to get the 
farm marketing of the country 
pooled. This idea is not so new. 
It is used in Denmark. The fa- 
mous wheat raised in Russia 
around the Odessa region is mar- 
keted on this basis. It is used also 
to a considerable extent among 
the fruit growers of the West. We 
want to make it apply to all the 
farm products of the United States.” 


THE FARMERS’ EYES ARE OPEN NOW 


Then Mr. Howard told about 
his wool-raising experience men- 
tioned in the first part of this 
articlé, 

“Like a great many other Iowa 
farmers,” he said, “I raised con- 
siderable wool. I would shear the 
fleeces, put them in sacks and 
take them to a wool buyer in a 
nearby town. The price I got was 
based pretty much on his own 
idea. Perhaps a “good bargainer 
could get a higher price out of 
him than I could. He would sell 
the wool to somebody else and 
finally, after passing through sev- 
eral hands, it would reach the 
primary market. 

“Some members of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, of which 
I then was president, got together 
and leased a warehouse in Chi- 
cago, with an expert wool man 
in charge. To this warehouse we 
shipped our wool. There it was 
graded and ultimately sold. 

“T had been raising sheep for 
years and yet I had no idea of 
what kind of wool I was selling. 
I knew only that it was wool. 
But I found after sending my 
wool to this warehouse that it was 
of three-eighths blood, one-fourth 
blood and two lower grades. Also 
I got an average of sixty-two 
cents a. pound for it, while the 
year before.I got only thirty-five. 

“The difference was that all the 
wool was properly pooled, ex- 
pertly graded and sorted and, 
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Our Personnel, 


E have trained and developed our own 

men to a greater extent than have 
most advertising agencies. We have in our 
organization men and women ranking in 
experience and ability with those generally 
reputed in advertising circles as “experts” 
or “‘headliners”’; but we have not so featured 
them. They, in turn, have been equally 
modest. 





We could publish their records, but their 
ability would be no better for so doing. We 
prefer to deliver our service as an organi- 
zation, quietly, effectively, and without os- 
tentation. Nevertheless, we are extremely 
proud of our staff and its talents, and to the 
loyalty and ability of our people we owe, in 
very large measure, our success. 


A well-balanced organization, which oper- 
ates smoothly and efficiently, is what we 
have sought to build, rather than to feature 
a few “experts.” People of the McCann 
type, McCann trained, and with the Mc- 
Cann spirit are what we have, and what we 
believe are best. We offer their ability and 
their service to you. 


THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


This is one of a series of 15 explanatory 
talks on our organization and our facili- 
ties. The entire series in pamphlet form 
—“Our Business and Yours”—will be 
mailed you on request. 
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besides, scientifically marketed. 

“The idea worked so well that 
plans are now under way to form 
a national wool pool, taking in the 
whole. wool clip of the United 
States. Warehouses will be es- 
tablished at convenient strategic 
points. These will all be under 
one management and the country’s 
entire wool clip will be sold as 
one. 

“The sound, business prac- 
ticality of the wool-pooling scheme 
impressed our members to an ex- 
tent that they authorized the push- 
ing of a plan to extend the same 
method of selling to grain and 
live stock.” 

This latter action of which Mr. 
Howard speaks was taken during 
July at a meeting of the fedcra- 


tion. He was instructed to ap- 
point committees which should 
formulate plans of action. At the 


time he was discussing the mat- 
ter for Printers’ Inx, Mr. How- 
ard had not yet selected his com- 
mittees. He said the members 
would be the country’s leading ex- 
perts in marketing. No pet theory 
is going to be worked out. The 
whole thing must be done on 
sound, hard headed business prin- 
ciples. 

The idea, of course, is to place 
in the farmers’ hands the control 
of the prices on grains and live- 
stock. 

“What effect is this going to 
have on the consumer?” I asked 
Mr. Howard. “Will it increase 
the cost of living? The American 
people, you know, are getting 
weary of the very thought of price 
control. They regard it as price 
manipulation out of which they 
suffer.” 


CROP SOLD EIGHTEEN TIMES, AND 
PUBLIC FOOTED THE BILL 


“Well,” said Mr. Howard, cy 
am glad you asked that question. 
We want to go on record now, 
and also later in our advertising, 
as saying that there is no reason 
in the world why under this col- 
lective marketing plan the con- 
sumer will pay more for farm 
products than he does under any 
other plan. The law of supply 
and demand, in fact, will have a 
better chance to work here than 
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it does under the present scheme 
of things. 

“Just as an illustration let me 
cite you to the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Do you know how many 
bushels of grain were traded in 
during only one year on this 
Board? More than ninety billion 
bushels! And that year the total 
grain yield of the entire United 
States was around five billion 
bushels, Just think of it. Just 
let these figures sink into your 
mind and you will see why it is 
that grain prices are so high to 
day. If every bushel of grain 
raised in the United States had 
been bought and sold on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, which it 
wasn’t, then the year’s transac- 
tions of that Board would have 
involved buying and selling the 
entire five billion bushels-eighteen 
times. When the grain eventually 
reaches the consumer under this 
plan the consumer pays selling 
commission and the buying com- 
mission. -He pays the gambler’s 
loss and the gambler’s profit. 

“Now then I ask you, man unto 
man, what do you suppose the 
people of the country prefer in 
this respect? Would it suit them 
better to have the grain prices 
dictated by one million farmers 
who raise the grain or by ten mil- 
lionaires on the Chicago Board of 
Trade?” 

“Are you going to fight the 
Boards of Trade then?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” Mr. Howard de- 
clared. “We will just let them 
roost.. And when we get control 
of the grain of the country they 
will have nothing to do but roost. 

“Through pooling the grain 
yield we shall be able to sell it 
direct to the manufacturer or 
consumer. All these buying and 
selling commissions, all gamblers’ 
profits, all intermediate charges 
will be eliminated. Instead of 
any number of people gaining a 
profit on the grain before it 
reaches the consumer, the profit 
will go direct to the man who 
raised it. It is only sane, simple 
business to conclude that under 
this arrangement the consumer 
would be better off and have 
more nearly a square deal than 
he has now.” 
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Holding the 
Reader’s 
Attention 


Needlecraft Magazine does 
more than simply circulate 
among over 1,000,000 paid-in- 
advance subscribers. 


It holds the interest and con- 
fidence of these prosperous 
women through its practical 
and vital editorial purpose. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


“One Woman Tells Another” 

















































































And right here Mr. Howard 
gave expression to something that 
ought to send thrills up and down 
the backbone of every person who 
has the advertising sense and who 
recognizes advertising as being 
something vastly more than a 
great power for the mere selling 
of goods. 

“What we need,” he said, “and 
what the country needs, i is a more 
thorough realization of the prin- 
ciple that the square deal must be 
universal and that no one class 
can succeed in the long run by 
gouging any other class. This is 
not Utopian. It is not politics. 
It is not religion. It is simple, 
ordinary horse sense based on 
sound business considerations. 
You are entirely correct when 
you say that advertising of the 
right kind can have a powerful 
effect in bringing about a condi- 
tion of sentiment wherein the 
farmer will realize that his suc- 
cess depends upon treating the 
city person right and vice versa. 

“We are going to use advertis- 
ing to try to break down this 
condition of class consciousness of 
which you see so much these days. 
The people of the city think the 
farmers are arrayed against them 
and are organized to hold them up 
to the utmost penny for the 
things they eat and wear. This 
idea is based upon entirely wrong 
premises. People do not under- 
stand. Our business is to make 
them understand. 

“Perhaps we could go on for a 
hundred years—maybe a thousand 
—in spreading propaganda about 
the iniquities of the present dis- 
tribution system, showing how the 
middle men were to blame for the 
high price of farm products and 
we would accomplish little or 
nothing. There has been too much 
talk heretofore. Now we are 
going to combine action with our 
talk. We are going to control the 
marketing of the things we raise 
and fix the prices we shall re- 
ceive. Then we shall have some- 
thing practical upon which to base 
our presentation to the people. 
We then can demonstrate on a 
dollars and cents basis and show 
both farmer and non-farmer the 
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benefits of proceeding on a live 
and let live basis. 


WOULD UNITE CITY MEN TO FARMERS 
RATHER THAN WIDEN THE BREACH 


“There is absolutely no rhyme 
nor reason in this clash between 
the city and the country. Each 
needs the other in its business. 
And each should respect the other 
for what it has and what it can 
do. The farmer must realize that 
the city resident has certain prob- 
lems to meet and the city man 
must do the same thing for the 
farmer. 

“Why cannot well directed ad- 
vertising—and by advertising I am 
speaking of it in the broadest pos- 
sible sense of the term—bring 
about this understanding, espe- 
cially when it is based upon some- 
thing concrete, as it willbe in 
this case? 

“You talk about consumers. 
Farmers are consumers. They 
use more steel each year than do 
all the railroads of the country. 
They use great quantities of lum- 
ber. They buy farm machinery, 
automobiles, clothing and shoes. 
Farmers as a class are perhaps 
the country’s greatest consumers, 

“When the farmer gets for him- 
self the profit on his goods that 
now is going to others, will he 
not be a greater consumer than he 
is even now? Will he not have 
more money to spend and will not 
this be an added benefit to the 
country as a whole? 

“The reason food prices are so 
high at present is that the mar- 
keting is done entirely on a wrong 
basis. Down’ on South Water 
Street are commission firms that 
absolutely dictate how much the 
people of Chicago shall pay for 
vegetables and produce. The 
farmer has nothing whatever to 
say about this and yet he gets the 
blame. Fruit and vegetables are 
left to spoil in order that the price 
may be kept up. Last winter 
whole carloads of potatoes were 
dumped in a nearby suburb and 
left to freeze in order that they 
might be. kept off the market. 
This is only a little sample. 

“This country raises literally 
untold quantities of food that 
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never get to market. Marketing 
conditions are such that the 
farmer may let his fruit rot on 
the trees. It would have to rot 
if he picked it because he couldn’t 
sell it. And while all this is 
going on apples may be selling 
for ten cents apiece in a city 500 
miles away. This is worse than 
foolishness. It is sinful waste. 
It represents a condition that 
ought to be adjusted as quickly 
as it is humanly possible to do so. 

“Great changes have to come 
with deliberation—at least in the 
preliminary stages. Take our 
present plan of controlling the 
grain yield of the United States. 
We probably will not start this 
until we are ready to make it ap- 
ply to the country as a whole. It 
may take us four or five years to 
get all the machinery in working 
order. But we will get it. And 
when we do get it we shall ex- 
perience much more ease in mak- 
ing the same principles apply to 
other things. 

“A considerable portion of what 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration hopes to accomplish must 
come through legislation both 
National and State. The backers 
of the plan realize that there must 
be no doubt whatever of the legal- 
ity of collective marketing. There 
is at present pending in Congress 
the Capper-Hersman-Volstead bill 
specifically to place the Govern- 
ment’s approval upon this grade 
of marketing. It passed the 
House at the previous session and 
is yet to come up in the Senate. 
The legislative bureau of the fed- 
eration will stay right on the job 
in Washington until the bill is 
disposed of.” 


THIS IS BUSINESS WITH THE 
FARMER—NOT POLITICS 


But Mr. Howard was emphatic 
in his assertion that the movement 
was not at all political. 

“The federation,” he _ said, 
“would go before Congress in de- 
fense of the farmers’ rights just 
as would a delegation from the 
packers or any other branch of 
business.” 

The idea of a farmers’ party 
in politics is to Mr. Howard a 
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thing that would mean calamity 
for the country. 

“Then you are not in favor of 
such movements as the  non- 
partisan league?” I asked. 

“The farmer,” he replied, “has 
no business in politics as such, 
What I mean is there should be 
no farmers’ party any more than 
there should a grocers’ party, a 
blacksmiths’ party, a Catholic 
party or a Methodist party. Poli- 
tics and religion are things for 
the individual to decide for him- 
self. They have to do with emo- 
tions in humanity that are en- 
tirely apart from business. Found 
a great business enterprise such 
as this on political, racial or re- 
ligious lines and you may as well 
conclude in advance that it will 
be a failure. People never can 
agree on these points. Human 
nature is not built that way. 

“This organization of ours is 
absolutely not a political proposi- 
tion. It is a business undertaking 
originated and officered by busi- 
ness men, Farmers are business 
men even though they are not 
always regarded as such. 

“Without naming any specific 
examples of political ventures 
having in mind tlhe uplift and 
advancement of the farmer, let 
me say that they are foredoomed 
to failure because they are founded 
on the altogether false premises of 
class appeal. Wherein our move- 
ment differs from all others—and 
the thing that is going to make it 
win—is that we are going to keep 
away from class appeal. We are 
going to try to approach our work 
in a sensible, sane way and in the 
realization that all elements in 
the country have rights that not 
only must be. recognized by us but 
must be promoted and guarded by 
us. It is impossible to carry out 
that sort of a deal with a political 
organization and through political 
methods. 

“We lay emphasis upon the fact 
that membership in the federation 
is non-political and non- sectarian. 
Furthermore, in order that none 
of our officers or directors may 
use the federation to advance him- 
self in a political way, weshave a 
provision in our constitution, that 
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any officer or director who shall 
become a candidate for an elec- 
tive or appointive State or 
National office shall at once be 
automatically dropped from his 
official position in the federation. 
This is as plain as I know how 
to make it. We are not in poli- 
tics and will not be. We appeared 
before the resolutions committee 
of both national conventions this 
year. We shall appear before 
committees in Congress. We are 
working for our business and not 
for any political party or socialis- 
tic scheme.” 

Necessarily the work being 
undertaken by the federation is 
only in its formative stage. The 
ideas in detail. are yet to be 
worked through. The federation 
sees only in a big way the need 
of establishing the collective mar- 
keting principle and has the de- 
termination to push it through to 
as rapid a termination as possible. 

The big thing about it that will 
appeal to business men in general 
is the absolute recognition of the 
fact that all elements of the popu- 
lation have rights that must be 
respected by everybody and the 
decision to advertise widely to the 
end that all opposing classes—cap- 
italistic, consumer and producer 
—shall recognize the thorough 
justice of the plan. 

No definite advertising methods 
have as yet been decided upon. 
The time is not yet ripe. First 
must be organized the machinery 
to carry into effect collective mar- 
keting as applied to farm prod- 
ucts. Then will come the smash- 
ing effort to convince all classes 
of people that this is not only 
justice for the farmers but the 
very best of business for them 
and for all others concerned. 


THE FEDERATION IS STRONG EVEN 
NOW 


Just to gain an idea as to the 
strength and potential strength of 
the federation and its ability to 
put over a big thing, it should 
be remembered that the members 
now number 1,250,000, being made 
up of members of State and 
county farm bureau federations. 
There are in round numbers 
seven million farmers in the 
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United States. Through a com- 
prehensive membership campaign 
about to be launched the federa- 
tion sees no reason why on a 
most conservative estimate it can. 
not increase its membership to at 
least three million. Each member 
pays to the national organization 
fifty cents a year. 

Back of these financial re- 
sources stand 2,500 or more county 
organizations of farmers  pre- 
sided over by county agents 
which are paid by the nation or 
the State as heretofore ex- 
plained. 

These facts are stated merely 
to show that the organization 
ought to be solid—built right up 
from the soil as it were. The 
various county organizations are 
not only backed and financed by 
the Government or State, but 
have the strong support of the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
various ‘State agricultural depart- 
ments and the agricultural col- 
leges. 

These organizations, thus power- 
fully financed and backed, are the 
ones making up the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Thus it would seem that the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is built upon a fairly firm 
foundation even though no public 
funds go to its support. 

The situation and outlook are 
interesting at any rate. 

“But our biggest element of 
strength,” said Mr. Howard, “is 
our determination to work for the 
benefit of the whole country while 
working for ourselves. For ex- 
ample, a part of our legislative 
programme is to try to bring 
about some arrangement between 
capital and labor which will in- 
sure freedom from disrupting and 
criminally wasteful strikes.” 





Arthur Booth Directs Phez Ad- 
vertising and Sales 


Arthur Booth has been made vice 
president, with direct charge of sales 
and advertising, of the Phez Company, 
Salem, Oregon. , 

For seven years Mr. Booth was with 
the Beechnut Packing Company as sales 
and advertising manager. About a_ year 
ago he left that position to join Bots 
ford, Constantine & Tyler, advertising 
agency, of Portland, Oregon. 
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The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 


wie www « 


Printing Day and Night 
and — Service 
Advertising All the Year 

Advisers Around 


One of the Largest and Most Completely Equipped Printing Plants 
, in the United States. 


Whether you have a Large or Small Catalogue 
or Publication to be printed, it is our opinion 
you have not done your duty by your firm or 
yourself until you have learned about the service 
Rogers & Hall Company give, and have secured prices. 


You Secure from Us 
Proper Quality—Quick Delivery—Right Prices 


We ship or express to any point or mail direct from Chicago 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and a large and 
Reliable Printing House. 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest 
(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Catalogue and Publication 
PRINTERS 


Artists—Engravers—Electrotypers 


Polk and La Salle Streets ' CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Wabash 3381—Local and Long Distance 


CHICAGO 
The Central Location for Printing and Publishing 
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Your Tubes—in 5 Minutes 


Make a firm. feather-edge. lasting—VULCANIZED 
—tube repair —anywhere on the road—in 5 mumutes- 
Quicker and safer than a temporary “cold patch 
~mahes the tube good as sew 


Over 1,000,000 Motorists 
Use the Shaler 


because # we 2 thoroughly practcal litthe outht—and wil 

vukanue tube punctures as perfectly ur 9 munutes—es your 

veparman can do — cleanly without delay or annoyance 

Packed in» neat box —compact—and can be carned com 

vensenth under the erat always ready lor emergency repeat 

on the read on im the garage 

Complete Outfit $1. so a Au Dealers 
Pam ete So aw oe 

Onsen mcbadinn |] Parcht Heat nna seaninaiaitinin 
Aa me heel os demeernetinn: 


C.A. Shaler Co., 1163 Fourth Street 
Waupun. 
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Shaler, - 
and Collier’s 


Co. is using more: 
space in Collier’s 
than in any other 


: The C. A. Shater 


general publication. 


1] Collier's 


THE “NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
J. E. Wutiams, Advertising Manager 
































A Growin e 

aa 
for Salad Dressings 
ERE in Baltimore the volume of “Salad Dressing” sales 
H is greatly increasing. Dealers say this is due to the 


“Prepared Mayonnaise” having practically supplanted 


the home-made variety. 





















Rather a bright and promising outlet for the manufacturer who 
would cultivate this market intensively with a view of securing 
close to 100% year-round demand for his salad dressing. 


Cultivating Baltimore intensively means to dominate the market witn 
persistent advertising in the NEWS. It’s the NEWS through which 
most of Baltimore’s 730,000 consumers can be reached! It’s the NEWS 
that with an intensified circulation of over 100,000 gets down close to 
these people and influences them to buy! And it’s the NEWS that 
likewise influences dealer co-operation, and, co-ordinated with active 
sales efforts, increases the distribution and sales of any first-class product 
consistently advertised. 


Interesting facts were disclosed by our recent investigation of Salad 
Dressings in Baltimore. The report compiled embraces the number 
of brands on the present market, their names, the manufacturers, the 
leaders, percentage of sales and distribution, activity ratings, and 
the individual reports of the retailers interviewed. If you are in- 
terested, write us on your business stationery and we will be pleased 
to send you a copy. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL 4B LUTZ ain 
ern Kepresentative estern 

Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank, Bidg. 
New York A are Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Extra Service Features Help Put 
Over Main Business 






Morse Dry Dock Company Successfully Advertises to Back Up Ship 
Repair Solicitors 


By Edward T. Tandy 


HE experience of the Morse 

Dry Dock & Repair Co., of 
Brooklyn, illustrates how the mer- 
chandising of service can be as- 
sisted by bold and skillful adver- 
tising. It also shows that small 
extra service features can be re- 
markably successful in themselves. 
and at the same time increase the 
main business by emphasizing its 
scope. 

A ship repair concern is faced 
with a peculiar problem. It has 
nothing to sell but service. It 
has few competitors. A damaged 
ship is obliged to seek repair. 
There are at the most perhaps 
fewer than 1,000 possible cus- 
tomers, the shipping companies of 
the world. For a long while it 
was thought that advertising could 
not help. 

In the big harbors along the 
Atlantic Coast, it is the custom of 
all the ship repairing firms to em- 
ploy solicitors. These men keep 
the names of their companies be- 
fore the ship owners and captains 
by making regular rounds of the 
offices and docks. The business 
has been largely secured upon the 
good relations established by these 
service salesmen. 

Formerly at the Port of New 
York, and elsewhere, the tugs of 
the different repair companies, 
waiting ready in the _ harbor, 
dashed off in a fast and often 
thrilling race, the instant news 
came in of a damaged ship. The 
tug that reached the vessel first 
usually got the job for its owners. 
Fine, speedy sea-going tugs were 
developed by this race. 

Before, and until after, the war, 
the only advertising considered 
necessary by the ship repairing 
companies consisted of a “card” 
in the principal marine journals. 
Ship repairing was not a business 
that advertising could do anything 
for was the settled belief of all. 
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After the armistice it occurred 
to the Morse Dry Dock Company 
that perhaps advertising might be 
useful, and it decided to try. Dur- 
ing the war the company had 
erected a dry dock that will raise 
35,000 tons of shipping out of the 
water in less than half an hour, 
and will enable the workmen to 
be under an ordinary ship in ten 
to fifteen minutes. The activities 
of the submarines had left it with 
a finely developed night and day 
emergency service on land. and 
sea. 

The monster dry dock and the 
sleepless emergency service were 
selected as the basis of the adver- 
tising campaign. Full-page space 
was taken in all the marine pub- 
lications in this country, in Eng- 
land, Italy and Scandinavia, a 
start being made at the beginning 
of this year. Holland was tem- 
porarily excluded on account of 
the ‘shipping strike. But the 
Dutch marine journals will be on 
the next schedule, 


OTHER YARDS ALSO COME TO ADVER- 
TISING ; 


Almost at once the effect of the 
advertising was felt. The cam- 
paign was recognized to be a sub- 
stantial backing for them and 
made business getting much easier 
the solicitors found. The race of 
the tugs has already died out. 
For the other ship-repair yards 
are also using big space, and now 
when a ship needs repairs the 
wireless brings instructions to the 
company already chosen. 

It is too soon yet to say with 
certainty, because there has not 
yet been time to accumulate and 
digest the necessary comparative 
statistics, but W. B. Prince, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
believes that all the ship yards are 
doing more repair work as a re- 
sult of the advertising. Repairs, 
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needed but not absolutely neces- 
Sary, are not put off as used to 
be the case, even before the war. 
It is not only that propellers and 
hulls are kept cleaner, but the 
whole ship is being regularly 
smartened up. 

The Morse advertisements were 
designed to tell the story by pic- 
ture. Each page shows some 
phase of ship repair in a bold, 
well drawn half-tone illustration, 
occupying the greater part of the 
space. The copy is terse, and 
briefly tells that the Morse facili- 
ties can save a ship’s time. Each 
advertisement carries the keyed 
line, “Ask us more about this 
service.” 

The number of requests re- 
ceived created surprise. Those 
from foreign shipping firms 
showed very clearly that the 
United States has won quite a 
considerable reputation abroad for 
its ship-building work. 

Side by side with the new ad- 
vertising there grew up in the 
Morse organization three supple- 
mentary phases of service which 
have proved most unexpectedly 
successful both in themselves and 
as business bringers. These are 
the photographic studio, the plat- 
ing works and the printing, plant. 

One day one of the Morse men 
took snapshots of the damage 
done to a ship in collision. The 
prints were so much in demand 
that it was decided to engage an 
expert photographer and give him 
a fully equipped studio. Complete 
photographic records are now 
taken of every big job. 

The owners of the ships re- 
paired are located all over the 
world. They are keenly desirous 
of seeing the sort of damage done 
to their vessels but cannot hold 
up the repair work until they 
could get here. By means of the 
photographs they see the damage 
and the nature and progress of 
the repairs at various dated stages. 
The demand for prints has be- 
come large enough to make the 
photographic studio practically 
self-supporting. 

In addition, the photographs, 
arranged in galeries for rapid 
inspection, showing every kind. of 
repair job, are proving of great 
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direct help in clinching new busi- 
ness. They also are of large 
indirect assistance through the 
publicity obtained by their means, 

The plating work sprang into 
being much through the same 
cause as the photographic studio, 
Just as the time could not be 
wasted, waiting for a professional 
photographer to be obtained, so 
would much time have been lost 
had the firm sent outside the 
silver, nickel and other plating 
needed in a repair job. There 
was not enough of this work to 
make a special plant pay but the 
plant was justified by the time it 
saved. 

In a little while, however, ship- 
ping men heard of this plating 
plant and were soon having their 
ships’ silver and other ware re- 
plated—because they knew for 
certain they could get the work 
done between voyages. Hence the 
plating works also form a good 
advertisement, and are self-sup- 
porting. 

Hotels are now to be adver- 
tised to, to have their silver and 
kitchen ware replated—as it is 
done for ’board ship. Advantage 
is taken of the common belief that 
this work is always unusually 
good on ships. 

Thus, in one way or another, 
the Morse people manage to keep 
in touch with the shipping men 
all the while. It was the little 
added bits of unusual service that 
furnished the talking points. Ad- 
vertising these makes the main 
business more stable and more 
easily obtainable, without racing 
after a customer in a manner like 
that of the old-time Bowery 
clothing dealers. 





Reid, Fletcher and Hart Add 
to Staff 


H. B. McCreary formerly with the 
Rebele Studios, and Harold A. Weston 
have joined the staff of Reid, Fletcher 
and Hart, Inc., New York. 

John B. Reid, business manager of 
that organization, has been elected sec- 
retary. 





S. L. Meulendyke, who has been 
with The Green Book Magazine, Chi- 
cago, has become office manager of the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 
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Show All Pictured Equipment Up- 
to-Date, Even Though You 
Don’t Make It 


Help That One Advertiser Can Give Another, Without Harm to Himself 


By Ivar 


MEN engaged in advertising 
are frequently spoken of as 
the “advertising fraternity.” The 
general implication is “birds of a 
feather” rather than conscious 
co-operation. Yet one of the out- 
standing results of advertising is 
the growing responsiveness of the 
reader as a result of the volume, 
variety, and intrinsic merit of 
present-day advertising. 

One advertiser sells lighting 
plants on the basis of added com- 
fort—to the extent that he adver- 
tises and sells his lighting plants 
does he pave the way for electric 
washers, electric fans, electric 
irons, electric vacuum cleaners 
and electric motors for other 
uses. The lighting-plaxt adver- 
tiser found his way smoothed out 
considerably by the advertising 
and selling of gasoline engines 
and automobiles. These examples 
are almost too obvious to relate, 
but they point to an important 
principle : 

Any advertising directed to any 
class that tends to increase the 
self esteem, profit, pleasure, or 
comfort of that class, is bound 
to create a favorable atmosphere 
for all advertisers catering to 
that field. 

Considering the importance of 
this by-product effect of adver- 
tising, it is curious to see how 
some advertisers strain them- 
selves to avoid giving “aid and 
comfort” to advertisers of other 
goods—goods which in many in- 
stances led up to the sale of their 
product. 

In a current farm-paper adver- 
tisement of a lighting plant cows 
are shown in wooden stalls that 
suggest a horse stable. The 
dairyman who is_ progressive 
enough to install a lighting plant 
on his farm has used the sanitary 
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steel stalls and stanchions for a 
number of years. The real up- 
and-coming lighting plant pros- 
pects will laugh at the cows in a 
horse stable. There are other 
absurdities in pictorial treatment 
of this advertisement, but they 
are not to the point. 

Another advertisement, for an 
aluminum milking pail, shows 
steel stanchions, but here the art- 
ist has gone to such extremes to 
avoid giving barn equipment 
manufacturers any publicity that 
he has invented an absolutely ri- 
diculous contraption of a stan- 
chion, so ridiculous that the dis- 
criminating prospect is apt to dis- 
credit the whole advertisement on 
the strength of this one point. 

More and more manufacturers 
are coming to advertise to the 
farmer. If they would win his 
favor.from the start, let them 
show their wares with the kind of 
accessories that have already 
found their way into the farmer's 
favor. 

To know what is correct in ac- 
cessories calls for patient study, 
but if a short-cut must be taken, 
the best of raw material is to be 
found in the catalogues and other 
literature of the makers of these 
accessories. 





James Agency’s New Accounts 

The Industrial Engineering Com- 
pany, concrete construction, New York, 
has appointed the James Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, to take charge 
of its advertising. 

This agency has also secured the 
account of the Daybrook toilet goods 
line, made in Detroit. 





“Elec- 


Irions Now Represents 


trical Review” 

D. G. Irions, formerly representing 
Power in Chicago, has become western 
representative of Electrical Review, 
with headquarters in the same city. 

























































Bringing an Article of Merchan- 
dise into Dignified Company 






National Campaign of the Faultless Rubber Co. Takes the Toy Balloon 
Out of the Hands of the Street Vender and Places It with the 
Established Merchant 


By Roland Cole 


ASVERTISING repeated- 
ly surprises advertisers by 
its ability to accomplish things 
not at first believed to be within 
its scope. 

Has the following ever hap- 
pened to you, or have you ever 
heard of it happening to another? 

An article of merchandise is in- 
vented and made ready for the 
market. The consumer’s need is 
a matter of certain knowledge. 
Preliminary experiment and study 
of the need proves conclusively 
that the article will fill the need. 

The article is manufactured and 
the advertising campaign is un- 
dertaken. Then the alarming dis- 
covery is made that between the 
factory and the user there is a 
gulf fixed. The consumer is sold 
and wants the goods, but cannot 
get them because an obstacle has 
been interposed. The selling agen- 
cy selected by the factory to offer 
the goods to the consumer is not 
suited to the task imposed 
upon it. 

This very situation was pointed 
out in an editorial in Printers’ 
Ink of July 8, with reference to 
“Futurist” underwear and “Py- 
rex” cooking utensils. The sale 
of both these lines of products 
was at first checked because they 
were placed on sale in depart- 
ments where they were not looked 
for. Rowboat motors were orig- 
inally sold through marine engine 
dealers until it was discovered 
that prospective purchasers were 
going into sporting goods stores 
and asking for them. 

A few years ago one of the 
large rubber companies which 
brought out a line of seamless toy 
balloons found that the only way 
in which such goods were sold was 
via the traveling faker. The great 
majority of these vendors were 
foreigners—and they preferred 








Belgian and French two- and 
three-piece seamed balloons to 
the American seamless article. 

Convinced that the seamless 
balloon possessed advantages over 
its seamed competitor, the com- 
pany had a real problem on its 
hands to decide whether to go af- 
ter the traveling faker in an effort 
to change his convictions, or to 
find another kind of a dealer, and 
then teach the public to-stop buy- 
ing balloons of street fakers and 
buy them elsewhere. 


TOY BALLOONS IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Problems of this kind are not 
isolated problems peculiar or na- 
tive to a certain line of business, 
but they run common to all busi- 
nesses. How the toy balloon 
manufacturer solved his merchan- 
dising problem is just as interest- 
ing to the automobile maker as 
selling tactics are interesting to 
salesmen’ in widely separated 
lines. Moreover, such problems 
are especially interesting when 
advertising is discovered to be one 
of the forces that had to do with 
their solution. 

A discussion of general princi- 
ples is too often like a considera- 
tion of the trade winds—it is a 
little bit outside of the individual 
experience of each one of us. 
But when a playful monsoon gets 
into our own backyard and pulls 
up the sweet peas that we planted 
last night, not only do we become 
interested and want to know why, 
but our neighbors also contribute 
a sympathetic ear and listen to 
our exposition as though they had 
something at stake also. 

The following specific instance 
of what the toy balloon manufac- 
turer was up against will make it 
clear why advertising was the 
only means that could,be used to 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Philadeinhia 


The Third Largest Market in 
the United States 


The announced population of the city 
of Philadelphia, 1,823,158, is an increase 
of 17.7 per cent over the 1910 figures of 
1,549,008. This is an average growth 
among cities, about equaling that of 
New York, and somewhat exceeding that of St. Louis and Boston, 
but it does not express the exact conditions in Philadelphia, whose 
rapid development industrially and commercially of late years war- 
ranted the two million estimate freely made. The population 
increase is there. 

Philadelphia, it is well-known, is not as compactly built as other 
large cities; it is'a city.of homes with ample breathing space, and 
with an older population not easily compressed. Philadelphia, 
therefore, houses her increased population in the fast growing 
suburbs which surround her, so that the workshop and market 
place called Philadelphia finds homes for its three million people 
in an area far more extended than the political boundaries of the 
city corporation. 

Building goes steadily on round and round Philadelphia, and 
the question of extending its boundaries, as other cities do, to 
identify themselves with their urban territory, is becoming more 
important. 

The Philadelphia market today represents the largest and most 
compact territory to be covered by a single advertising medium— 
the field of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, which dominates 
this great territory with its almost half million daily circulation. 
The Advertising Age, July, 1920. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost reach the greatest number of possible con- 
sumers in the Philadelphia territory by concentrating your adver- 
tising in the newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average circulation for the six months ending April 1, 


1920, as per U. S. Post Office report, 466,732 copies a day. 





Seal of Philadelphia 












No prize, premium, coupon 





Every year Phila- 
delphia makes 
enough carpet to 
have ever been used by encircle the globe. 


The Bulletin. 





or other artificial methods 






of stimulating circulation 
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- SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS _ 





The Portland News 


Oregon’s Independent Daily 


INCE 1916, The News has gained 65% in circu- 

lation and 150% in advertising. 

Net paid, daily average circulation, for six months 
ending March.31, 1920, was 27,462, of which 22,932 
was city circulation. The News covers 42% of Port- 
land’s English-reading homes. 

The News carries, six days a week, very much more 
local food and market advertising than any other 
Portland paper, indicating its great strength in the 
homes. 


A Portland Department Stores use The News, 
all furniture stores, all jewelers who advertise, 
all banks which advertise except one, and all food 
stores. Of the 29 men’s clothing stores which adver- 
tise, 21 use The News. One other paper carries 21. 
The other two have less. Other staple lines are simi- 
larly strongly represented in The News’ advertising 
columns. 


No speculative or other objectionable advertising 


accepted. 
No premiums or contests are used to promote 


circulation. 


ECAUSE of its distinctive character, The News 
has the greatest proportion of unduplicated city 
circulation. 
The News is necessary satisfactorily to cover Port- 
land. Send for information sheet giving complete 
information and statistics. 
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_ SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 














DVERTISERS are invited to address all inquiries regarding 
any of The Scripps Newspapers to the Foreign Advertising 
Department—Cleveland, New York or Chicago. 


Statistics, market information and analyses, strong local co-opera- 


tion: call, phone or write for full details about these or any other 
subjects in so far as they concern Scripps Newspaper Cities. 


The twenty-two Scripps newspapers are: 


Akron Press Memphis Press 
Cleveland Press Oklahoma News 
Cincinnati Post Portland (Ore.) News 
Columbus Citizen Sacramento Star 
Covington (Ky.) Post San Diego Sun 
Dallas Dispatch San Francisco Daily News 
Denver Express Seattle Star 

Des Moines News Spokane Press 
Evansville Press Tacoma Times 
Houston Press Terre Haute Post 

Los Angeles Record Toledo News-Bee 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Marsripce Bupsc. Chicago Office: 1st Natt. Banx Bupe. 
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Concentrate 





Many national advertisers who | 
want Chicago business are 
dazzled by far-flung circulation 
when their objective is a single 
market. They have visions of 
dominating thirteen million 





people around Chicago, and 


CHIL 


disastrously forget the nearly 
three million right here in side 
Chicago that can be and are 
dominated by a single adver- A 
tising influence—The Chicago “0 
Daily News. 
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find a better dealer than the trav- 
eling faker and then make sure 
the public would patronize him. 
However, the problem was far 
from being as simple as it sounds 
in that brief statement, and be- 


CHILDREN, PARENTS AND DEALERS ARE ALL INTERESTED IN 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


sides complications set in at dif- 
ferent stages during the applica- 
tion of the remedy. 


NO REFORMING THIS DEALER 


A toy balloon is a toy. Its gen- 
esis seems somehow identified 
with the circus. A child cannot 
imagine what a circus is like and 
then hunt one up. There must 
first be a parade to dazzle and at- 
tract. Circus music, prancing 
white horses, gilded wagons, 
waving plumes and colored bal- 
loons all go together. 

Right’ at the start, therefore, 
the child can hardly be expected 
to go into a dealer’s store and 
ask for a toy balloon‘ which is 
kept in stock in a package. The 
jchild’s need for the balloon does 
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not develop until he sees a street 
peddler walking past with a clus- 
ter in many colors and all in- 
flated, 

The attitude of a man toward 
a toy balloon is different when 
his children are with 
him and when they 
are not. A man is 
apt to be more dis- 
criminating when his 
children are not with 
him. A child’s en- 
thusiasm is often 
quite obstreperous and 
can easily urge a 
man’s judgment to 
quick action. More- 
over, a man has im- 
agination enough to 
look for a balloon in 
a store, and his mem- 
ory helps his imagi- 
nation, 

However, here are 
father and child out 
for a walk. Along 
comes the balloon 
man, Attention, in- 
terst, desire and con- 
viction, instead of 
operating on this 
child in dignified and 
logical order, all let 
go together with a 
united detonation, and 
to preserve child, par- 
ent and public safe- 
ty, the balloon is 
‘purchased —one of 
those sudden cash and carry 
transactions. Somehow the bal- 
loon seems to live a charmed life 
after the child comes into pos- 
session of it and it is conducted 
home. But soon stick, string or 
valve disappears, inquisitive child 
applies its blowing apparatus to 
balloon orifice, and “that night” 
(as they say in the movies) the 
pretty little balloon goes to join 
its ancestors. 

After father has been through 
this experience a few times, his 
attention begins to be caught and 
held by the uncontrollable desire 
manifested by his child to bring 
the balloon into contact with its 
mouth. The next time he sees a 
street vender he notes his for- 
eign aspect and dirty appearance, 
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and wonders whether he filled 
those balloons with his own lips. 
Then, another thing that causes 
him a little wonder is the fact 
that the balloons do not seem to 
be of a particularly good quality, 
that the venders are seldom if 
ever twice alike. So the idea be- 
gins to percolate that the whole 
business is a rather disreputable, 
shabby and irresponsible affair. 

Now suppose at this point the 
manufacturers of a better balloon 
than the venders had been selling 
had decided to sell their product 
to the vender. They would have 
had a real battle on their hands 
to overcome the résistance of the 
buyer to dealing with that kind of 
a dealer. 

Poor old dealer. proposition! 
How many times manufacturers 
have considered it securely hob- 
bled against possibility of escape, 
only to find they have corralled 
another man’s steer. The dealer 
proposition will always be an un- 
broken mustang, because the man- 
ufacturer does not own the deal- 
er and can never control him. 


PACKAGE, METHODS — ALL 
WRONG 


GOODS, 


When the Faultless Rubber 
Company came to look this dealer 
situation more attentively in the 
eye it found a badly jaundiced 
pair of optics which glasses could 
not help. Regeneration was need- 
ed. Not only was the merchan- 
dising method wrong, but the 
package was wrong. Many bal- 
loons have valves which go into 
the mouths of children. No one 
would think of buying unwrapped 


chewing gum or candy from 
street venders and bringing it 
home to the children. The com- 


pany found in its investigation 
that countless thousands of toy 
balloons are not only sold and 
handled by street men many of 
whom are diseased, but in a great 
many instances the balloons have 
actually been placed in the mouths 
of these venders. 

Quite apart from the question 
of. who sells the balloons to the 
public, whether it is a street ven- 
der or a store, the health of the 
ultimate user must be safeguard- 
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ed. Obviously, then, - the first 
problem to solve was the problem 
of the package. How could the 
balloons be manufactured, tested 
for inflation, carried from the 
factory to the dealer and placed 
in the hands of a boy or girl with- 
out coming in contact with other 
lips and hands? 

An envelope package was de- 
vised, size 7 inches by 4, attrac- 
tively printed in colors on_ the 
face, with the name “Faultless” 
prominently displayed, and _ the 
various styles of balloons illus- 
trated, so that their inflated ap- 
pearance could be shown. The 
reverse side of the package was 
reserved for the dealer’s imprint. 

The next thing was to get the 
idea of the maker’s responsibility 
into the mind of the child’s par- 
ent. The irresponsibility of the 
street “vender has led ‘the parent 
to expect’ a poorly made article, 
The merchant who is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow cannot be 
easily located when the goods do 
not prove satisfactory. The bal- 
loon must therefore be identified 
with the name of the maker 
through advertising. The public 
must also. be told something about 
the manufacture eof balloons, the 
seamless process, the patented 
closing valve and the superiority 
over foreign made balloons of the 
two- and three-piece type. 

With these two very important 
points disposed of, there was only 
one thing left to do—get the fright 
kind of dealers to handle the bal- 
loons and devise a way to make 
the purchasers of balloons go af- 
ter these dealers for the goods. 

Not an altogether trifling ser- 
vice to demand of an advertising 
campaign. What made children 
buy balloons - before? . Well, a 
fortuitous confluence of multitu- 
dinous influences as one might 
say. To wit, the circus, street 
parade, gymkhana, summer resort, 
picnic, festival, or lawn party. 
All these were flashes of color 
that attracted children and street 
fakers as bright flowers draw 
bees. Take away the street pa- 
rade and the merry-go-round, and 
there seems to be no reason to 
buy a toy balloon. These holiday 
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activities were unconscious adver- 
tising mediums for the balloon. 

In a legitimate merchandising 
scheme, however, no such uncer- 
tain irritant to the buying impulse 
could be depended upon. If bal- 
loons are good for children to 
play with when away from home, 
why are they not as good at 
home? Then, too, if the street 
vender is to be first discred- 
ited as a dealer and then elim- 
inated as unnecessary, the occa- 
sions for buying’ balloons must 
be spread all over the waking 
consciousness of our children and 
not only over their holiday con- 
sciousness. Then again, if par- 
ent and child have to go out of 
their way to find a store and dis- 
lodge a balloon from its hiding 
place, there certainly will have to 
be a good excuse for doing it. 
No ordinary advertising cam- 
paign could turn a trick like this. 
It would have to be very unusual. 
It was—or rather it is, for the 
campaign is in progress at this 
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moment. Color pages in national 
publications are being used. A 
specimen advertisement is repro- 
duced on page (?) which will give 
the reader an idea of how more 
or less successfully the “O-be- 
joyful” idea has been worked into 
the lay-out. 

Another piece of copy read “New, 
Sanitary, Most - for - the - Money 
Way for Children to Buy Balloons. 

“The Faultless Envelope Pack- 
age provides ‘a new and better 
way to put into your child’s hands 
clean balloons which have not 
been touched from factory to 
child. How much safer and more 
sanitary this method of buying 
balloons is for your child.” 

The economy of the new way 
is dwelt upon as follows: 

“If bought separately, the bal- 
loon in these packages would cost 
considerably more than the price 
of the package. Therefore the 
child should be sure to ask for 
and get the Faultless, as illus- 
trated below.” 
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Note the ingenious way in 
which quality is dealt with and 
how it is tied up with the dealer 
offer: (Remember, the company 
is switching its dealers.) 

“Faultless Toy Balloons are 
recognized everywhere as estab- 
lishing and maintaining highest 
quality standards. The toy and 
novelty trades know them as the 
best balloons obtainable any- 
where. They are made in an 
assortment of brilliant, fast, 
non-poisonous colors. Faultless 
Valves, with which many of the 


balloons in these packages are 
equipped, greatly increase a 
child’s balloon fun., 


“Dealers: Faultless Toy Bal- 
loons attract the best class of par- 
ent and youngster trade and in- 
sure for you a better source of 
profit. Write for full details of 
this new idea of merchandising 
fine quality toy balloons.” 

Whereas, under the former or- 
der of things, the child was left 
to make the suggestion that the 
gift of a balloon would be accept- 
able, and the copy and lay-out 
in the present campaign are cer- 
tainly aimed to hit the boy and 
girl between the eyes. No chance 
is taken with the parent. He is 
reminded that it is not necessary 
to wait until his youngster asks 
for a balloon, but he is told quite 
plainly : 

“Your own youngster will be 
just as enthusiastic when you 
bring home a Sanitary Sealed 
Package. Balloons surely have 
an irresistible appeal for every 
child.” 

The advertising campaign just 
described is particularly interest- 
ing in view of the present condi- 
tion of the industry. W. 
Miller, president and treasurer 
of The Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany, said to Printers’ INK: 

“For several years past Ameri- 
can-made balloons have been 
shipped in quantities throughout 
the world. During the period of 
the war ‘several of the larger pro- 
ducers of balloons, including our- 
selves, were compelled, on ac- 
count of war work, practically to 
discontinue production over a 
period of many months, and.as a 
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result a great shortage of bal- 
loons apparently existed, and 
many new factories have beet 
projected to manufacture them 
since the cessation of the war. 

“At the present time all pro- 
ducers in the industry are manu- 
facturing larger quantities than 
ever before. The American-made 
balloon is therefore firmly estab. 
lished. I assure you that our ob- 
ject in carrying on our present 
advertising campaign at this time 
is not to secure business, because 
the volume of balloon business 
that has been tendered to us this 
year is very much in excess of 
our production. 

“Our present advertising cam- 
paign is being conducted for the 
following reasons: 


1. To identify our name and 
package. with the most discrim- 
inating buyers in the world— 
the American boy and girl. 

2. To insure these buyers secur- 
ing maximum value for their 
nickels, dimes and quarters— 
not only in quality, but in 
quantity, size and weight. 

3. To. make balloons an_attrac- 
tive article of merchandise for 
established repfesentative mer- 
chants’ throughout the country, 
such as druggists, department 
stores, toy and notion stores, 
5-cent and 10-cent stores, etc. 

4. To make it possible for the 
boys and girls throughout the 
land to purchase, at a minimum 
cost, not only a quality article, 
but one that is clean and sani- 
tary in every way.” 


As an example of how adver- 
tising is being used to give toy 
balloons the badge of respecta- 
bility as an article of merchan- 
dise, this campaign of The Fault- 
less Rubber Company offers a 
number of suggestions to other 
advertisers on three very impor- 
tant points: (1) Supplying a 
new buying incentive; (2) send- 
ing the parent and child to the 
store merchant; and (3) going 
after a new dealer constitu- 
ency. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the national campaign makes no 
effort to.sell direct by mail. J 
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Pictures That Appeal 


No space investment that an 
advertiser may contemplate is 
worthy of more favorable con- 
sideration than color repre- 


sentation in THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


The impressive color work 
which we are now producing 
by our ultra-modern process 
adds charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the advertised 
product ; gives to it the atmos- 
phere of quality and distinction 
which is invariably associated 
with the best in reproductive 
art. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 






































Technical Advertising 
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almost:direct selling 


Stepping right out of the pages of the technical 
journal, the well-written advertisement talks sales 
to the engineering executive. For Mr. Buying 
Engineer values those advertising pages and reads 
them religiously. He depends on them to keep him 
posted on the latest and best equipment and material. 


Especially is this true of the 11 McGraw-Hill 
publications, with their hand-picked, A. B. C.- 
audited circulation, reaching the men in mining, 
civil, electrical, chemical and mechanical engineer- 
ing work who really influence what is bought. A 
man of this type looks on his McGraw-Hill journal 
as an essential tool, focusing for him each week the 
information in his field upon which so much of his 
business success depends. 
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An advertisement in a McGraw-Hill paper reacties 
a definitely known class of readers—there is noth- 
ing hit-or-miss about it. Just to show you what 
exhaustive information can be given regarding 
McGraw-Hill subscribers, here are some recent 
questions answered by the Circulation Department: 


What new shops in the automotive industries 
does American Machinist reach? 


- Give name and position of each subscriber to 
“Chem. & Met.” in a textile mill. 


About how many members of the national engi- 
neering societies are reached by the McGraw- 
Hill group? 


What mining and metallurgical companies in 
France are reached by Engineering and Mining 
Journal? 


How many copies of Power go to hotel power 
plants? 


What subscribers to all McGraw-Hill papers 
are there at the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Co., Iro- 
quois, Ont.? (By the way, the answer to this was, 
in brief, “14 subscribers to 4 McGraw-Hill papers.” ) 


If you have a story to tell to engineering execu- 
tives, you can tell it directly and economically 
through the advertising pages of the McGraw-Hill 
publications. And there will be no guessing as to 
who will read your story—you will know before- 


hand. 


The 11 McGraw-Hill 


Poe ail Publications 


Electrical World 

Electrical Merchandising McGrau-Hill Co. > Inc. 
Journal of Mieuteietty Tenth Ave. at 36th St., N. Y. 
Electric Railway Journal 

Engineering News-Record Engineering & Mining Journal 


Ingenieria Internacional Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 


















































Try it outin Representative Milwaukee 





A Flying Start 


Take advantage of a flying start with 
your campaign in Milwaukee by con- 
centrating your advertising in The 
Journal. The Journal is the only 
newspaper that completely covers the 
Milwaukee Market. Four out of 
every five English-speaking people in 
Milwaukee read The Journal day in 
and day out the year ’round. 


Advertising concentrated in The 
Journal reaches the worth-while 
homes of Milwaukee and adjoining 
territory. And does it at only one cost 
to you. 


Let The Journal show you the way to 
greater, ever growing sales in Mil- 
waukee. Write today for information 


about the Great Milwaukee Market 
in connection with your product. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Pictures That Look the Reader 


Straight in the Eyes 


Advertising Characters Are Much More Effective When They Seem to 
Look Directly at You 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


 Thigge discussion swung around 
to the trade-mark head of a 
girl, used consistently, month aft- 
er month, for Jonteel Talc. 

This young lady is unusually at- 
tractive, though it would be diffi- 
cult to give the reason. She ex- 
ercised a peculiar fascination for 
the average reader. You looked, 
and looked again. Why? 

The explanations were diversi- 
fied but only one man in the party 
had it right. 

The dreamy, lustrous eyes of 
the model looked straight out of 
the page and into your own, as 
you gazed at her. There was an 
intimacy of expression. She was 
giving her undivided attention to 
you, and to no one else. Hold 
the page as you might, the eyes 
still concentrated on yours. 

This is a principle as old as the 
hills, but comparatively few ad- 
vertisers take advantage of it. 
The Jonteel Girl’s eyes enliven 
the advertisement. And _ while 
she holds a highly colored can 
up to her face, and there are 
many accessories in the way of 
boxes of type, captions, etc., it is 
the eyes you see first. The 
slightest change in the position of 
those eyes would have robbed the 
portrait of its magnetic charm. 

The Jonteel head is not “full 
on”; it is tilted and turned a bit 
to the right. 
eyes have been drawn around 
sharply to the left, just as they in- 
evitably must be, to concentrate 
straight on. 

One of the most difficult ele- 
ments of advertising composition 
and design, is to force attention, 
to make people look, to take the 
reader into the advertiser’s con- 
Some advertising dis- 
plays have a_ peculiar, vibrant, 
“live” quality. They are not in- 
animate, and it is often true that 
this state is produced by one or 


In doing this, the © 





more characters in the drawing 
looking out at you. 

Tt must be understood, of 
course, that many advertisements, 
because of the nature of the 
product, need to have the eyes of 
the person shown directed at the 
illustration of ‘the article itself, in 
order to concentrate the reader’s 
attention. It is only certain types 
of merchandise, or merchandise 
advertised in a particular way, 
that benefits by having the read- 
er’s eyes and those of the adver- 
tising figure meet square on. 


CERTAIN POSTERS FOLLOW WITH THE 
EYES 


There is-a certain twenty-four 
sheet poster now being shown. Its 
pictorial feature is an immense 
head of a jolly, laughing young 
chap, lighting a ‘cigarette. His 
head is turned away but his eyes 
swivel around and look your way. 
He is smiling for our benefit, he 
is saying to us, as it were: “Gee, 
but this is a dandy smoke—won’t 
you have one with me?” 

Runkel’s Cocoa has taken ad- 
vantage of this concentration in a 
page design of a young man, 
holding a glass of iced cocoa to 
his lips. He looks straight over 
the top of his beverage and at 
you. 

We have before us two half 
pages, advertising Heinz products. 
They present the two sides of the 
question, the noncommittal ex- 
pression and the very ititimate 
one. The latter has a marked ad- 
vantage’ In this illustration a 
perfectly charming little maid, in 
white cap and apron, is walking 
directly out of the space, at you, 
and she is looking into your own 
eyes, smilingly. In the other pic- 
ture, a hostess, seated, is address- 
ing someone evidently at the same 
table. But her head is turned to 
the right. She is not speaking to 
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you, the reader, seated directly 
opposite. This design would 


have been far more striking, ap- 
pealing, effective, if the artist had 
assumed that the hostess concen- 
trated upon the magazine reader 
and had made the eyes carry out 
the idea. 

It’s the difference between the 
picture of a person interested in 
you, or in someone else, « not 
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—even of scientific phraseology— 
the reason for this hypnotic at- 
traction and the technical meth- 
ods of reproducing it. Many ele- 
ments contribute. 

But if you wish to be interested 
and surprised, try this: 

Draw a pair of eyes—nothing 
more—in the middle of a sheet of 
white paper. These eyes should be 
perfect circles, that is, not in per- 
spective. Imagine a 








light coming from one 
certain direction and 
fleck in a touch of 
white as the essential 
“high light,” for this 
is really what ani- 
mates the orbs. With- 
out it, there would be 
little life. 

Now you can sketch 
in complete features 
and contours of yari- 
ous heads, in many 
different poses, posi- 


tion, angles, leaving 
the original eyes as 
they were. 


Regardless of the 
position of the head, 
the eyes will look di- 
= at you and into 
yours. 

The secret of it is 
this. From the drafts- 
man’s technical stand- 
point, this concentra- 
tion can only be 
secured by showing 
the eye ball as a per- 
fect circle and with- 
out even the sugges- 
tion of perspective, 

Imagine a_search- 





IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT THE HEAD-ON MEETING OF EYES 
IS PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE 


shown in the composition. Draw 
your own conclusion. 

A very successful advertise- 
ment, recalled at this moment, 
pictured a little boy of seven, 
hair touselled, chin tilted back, 
and both fat arms _ reaching 


straight out. The eyes were look- 
ing into your eyes. It was as if, 
in another moment, he would 
jump into your lap. 

It is impossible to put in words 


light—a great circular 
eye of radiance, 
shooting into the 
night. It may swivel 
in a hundred different positions 
and never bulls-eye you until it 
reaches a head-on position. 

Then you are flooded with light, 
you blink, dazzled by the con- 
centration. If you could step 
across the intervening distance 
and examine the face of the 
search-light, you would discover 
that the surface presented a pef- 
fect circle. And this is true. of 
the human eye. 
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An Advertised Slogan Teaches Men 
to Get What They Ask For 


m Don’t Be Fooled” Adopted for the, Garcia Grande Cigar to 
Warn Against Substitutes 





“@AY, Gus, why don’t you 

take down that sign 
recommending Garcia Grande 
cigars?” asked an irritated noon 
customer. “I bought three here 
yesterday, smoked one, and gave 
the others to my brother-in-law. 
They’re not what they’re cracked 
up to be,” he finished, emphatic- 
ally. 

“You didn’t get Garcia Grande, 
Mr. White. I wasn’t here yes- 
terday, but I’ve been watching that 
brand, and the boy didn’t sell any 
while I was gone. You must 
have bought something else.” 

“IT guess I know what I asked 
for,” answered the customer, 
growing warmer. “I’ve seen 
them advertised as a good smoke, 
and wanted to give them a try. But 
never again!” 

“Do you remember which box 
the boy gave you?” asked the 
salesman. 

“Yes! That’s the one, there,” 
said the customer, pointing to the 
glass Case. 

“Then you didn’t get Garcia 
Grande. It’s my fault for keeping 
those boxes together; they look 
a lot alike, and the boy must have 
been in a hurry and gave you the 
wrong one by mistake.” But he 
suspected that his assistant had 
his own reasons for offering the 
substitute. 

* * 

How can the customer be pro- 
tected against unknowingly taking 
substitutes when the containers 
are imitated? Especially in the 
Cigar trade, when all cigars bear 
some resemblance to all others, and 
when the containers, too, are more 
or less unavoidably alike—wood 
Or tin, and the boxes or cans are 
always about the same shape and 
size, 

Of course the labels are made 
with an, individuality, but, even 
then the color schemes used are 
fairly limited, and a retail clerk 
who, for one reason or another, 





wants to substitute, can, in most 
cases, palm off something other 
than asked for if the customer is 
not alive to the dangers. 

Knowing this, Arthur Levy, ad- 
vertising manager for Julius Klor- 
fein, decided to warn the customer 
with a new phrase. 

7 don’t be fooled,” fol- 
lowed by “ask for by full name,” 
and a reminder of “finest mild 
Havana,” was chosen to do duty 
and start the educational cam- 
paign in street-car and poster ad- 
vertisements. The main thought 
behind the cepy is to use a good, 
new line for the old, trite, much- 
phrased warning to avoid substi- 
tutes. 

But there was something needed 
to fill out and balance the space on 
the sign. So the figure of a court 
jester, seated on a toadstool, with 
cap and bells, takes up the right- 
hand side of the display. The 
jester holds a schoolboy’s slate in 
his hand, and on this is written 
“2 + 2 = 7,” by which he im- 
personates the man behind the 
counter who disregards the choice 
of a customer by offering sub- 
stitutes. 

The campaign to put the Gar- 
cia Grande cigar well toward the 
front of sellers in the East was 
begun early in March. Of course 
the cigar dealers were informed of 
it, the tobacco trade-papers being 
used for this purpose. Already 
the brand was a big success in the 
South and Middle West, having 
been actively on the market for 
six years. 

To make small sales at a big 
profit, or large, quick sales at a 
small profit, has always been a 
question of policy to be settled by 
each individual business firm. The 
advertising value of the latter 
method was not overlooked in this 
case, and so it was chosen. In 
the face of elevation in price ap- 
proximating 100 per cent by many 
cigar makers the prices of the 
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Garcia Grande have been held to 
an increase of less than 25 ‘per 
cent. It must be remembered that 
such items as _ binders, which 
formerly sold at $65 a case, have 
now reached $350; wrappers that 
were seventy-five cents a pound 
are now up to $4 and $5, and the 
prices of fillers and labels have 
climbed in proportion. The 
makers of Garcia Grande decided 
to continue offering the smoker 
a good cigar, of good size, and 
with no decrease in quality. 

Larger sales with the greatly 
decreased profits per thousand 
meant much better business and a 
greater net profit, if the sales 
could be increased to the proper 
amount and the waste of substi- 
tution by the dealer could be -elim- 
inated. 

When a man steps up to the 
counter and buys a pocket full of 
cigars, he often tears off the bands 
at once. Then he lights one, and 
the rest wait for another time. If 
he doesn’t like the taste, or any- 
thing else about the cigar fails to 
come up to his expectations, there- 
after he will certainly avoid the 
brand that disappointed him. But 
if he was careless, as most of us 
are, and if the cupidity of the 
dealer got the better of him be- 
cause the dealer had a preference 
for selling another cigar in place 
of the one that was being given a 
trial, then the advertising that 
brought the customer to give the 
brand a test is simply wasted. 
That’s a mighty disappointing fac- 
tor for the advertiser. 

That’s the reason for the jester 
in the Garcia Grande ad. 

Of course it is not supposed that 
every single reader and possible 
purchaser will know the story of 
the king’s jester, and that his busi- 
ness was to impose on the people 
with whom he came in contact. 
But the error in the simple sum 
on the slate is calculated to bring 
home the meaning when the figure 
itself may fail. 

The manufacturer makes only 
one brand of cigar. At present he 
is buying poster space throughout 
New York and the East. A cam- 
paign is soon to be launched 
the newspapers and national me- 
diums. 
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Value of Branded Goods in 
Present Market 


The value of branding merchandise 
and advertising the brand to the con- 
sumer is demonstrated in the present 
business situation. - Makers of brand- 
ed goods are enjoying a greater vol- 
ume of sales than are the producers 
of unbranded merchandise, and also 
they have been able to maintain prices 
much better than have the makers of 
anonymous’ goods. 

This is demonstrated clearly in the 
reports coming from the commission 
houses handling well known brands of 
ginghams and of selling agents for 
branded sheetings and muslins. Re 
tailers and jobbers alike feel that 
while demand may slump. in general, 
some business will be done and that 
it is likely to be centered on goods 
that are of known standard and well 
advertised to the consumer. 

In the silk market those houses that 
brand their merchandise and advertise 
it freely apparently are doing more 
business than concerns that put out 
merchandise without a name. The 
same is true in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry and to a less extent in the 
women’s apparel field. A tendency 
toward establishing branded names in 
the women’s garment industry is grow- 
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ing rapidly, and several houses that 
have adopted brands recently are un- 
derstood to be meeting with success. 


The makers of branded goods, how- 
ever, assert that the establishment of 
a brand in public favor necessitates a 
lengthy and expensive advertising cam- 
paign, together with a rigid mainten- 
ance of quality—New York Tribune. 


Slogan to Boost Boston Port 


“Export Through Boston” is to be 
New England’s slogan for Boston har- 
bor in the campaign for making that 
city a greater exporting centre. The 
Massachusetts Commission on Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has _ seiected 
it, and is now seeking to fix it as the 
motto of New England business men. 

On crates leaving the Hub, on letter- 
heads, on manufactured goods every- 
where, manufacturers are asked to lend 
themselves to the new scheme so that 
the port of Boston shall be made known 
to every exporter in the West and 
Middle West. 


Adds to Newsprint Cost 


The advance in freight rates granted 
the railroads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will add approxi- 
mately $3 a ton to the cost of manu 
facturing newsprint, according to 
Philip T. Dodge, president of Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

It takes about four tons of raw ma 
terials, according to Mr. Dodge, t 
manufacture a ton of paper; the in- 
crease, therefore, applies not only om 
the paper when ready for shipment, 
but also on the raw materials when 
shipped to the mills. 
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Isolation is now an obsolete word when applied to the 
Midwest farmer. The telephone, telegraph, automobile, 
ort better roads, motion pictures and modern farm conveni- 
to be ences have made him one with the mass of American people. 


! The He is no longer isolated. In fact, his life is now merely 
reign a suburban one. 


He and his family buy the same automobile, the same 
etter: clothes, the same home conveniences and luxuries, as any 
‘lead other citizens. 


nown A gratifying increase in sales has resulted to those adver- 
tisers who have realized the extent of the Midwest farm 
market and the power of 
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to (Members ABC) 
— Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Marco Morrow, Assistant Publisher 
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WHAT MAKES A GREAT NEWSPAPER? 





en See 








_THE | INDIANAPOLIS NEWS = \ 








You Can Tell /nsfantly 


A Great Newspaper 


A glance at The News instantly impresses 
one with the character and solidity of the 
paper. For fifty years The News has been 
recognized generally as one of the best 
edited newspapers in the country. To have 
a good advertising medium you first 
must have a good newspaper. 


The Indianapolis News 


.First in (National cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building First National Bank -Blig 
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ON A THREE-YEAR 
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American People to Be Made Book 
Readers 


One Hundred Thousand Dollar Advertising Campaign Is Now On to 
Sell the Book Idea 


ss] HAVE to sell my customers 

over again every time I 
call,” was the recent plaint of a 
star salesman for a very high 
quality line of goods. This was 
presented to his house as a reason 
why its advertising should be con- 
tinuous. If the retailers to whom 
he could talk personally would noi 
“stay sold,” how much less could 
their customers be expected to 
remain convinced when there was 
no one to remind them of the 
merits of the goods? 

It is the old story of the de- 
cline in sales as soon as the ad- 
vertising is discontinued. And it 
is also a well established fact that 
the use of an article, whose sale 
is no longer encouraged by adver- 
tising, is frequently discontinued 
by those who have been buying it 
for years. 

Perhaps there is no other idea so 
well sold the American public as 
the value of good books. As evi- 
dence, who is not more or less 
familiar with numerous axioms 
driving home that idea? “Laws 
die, books never.” “The love of 
books requires neither justifica- 
tion, apology nor defense.” “The 
true university of these days is a 
collection of books.” “Books are 
the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind.” These are 
only a few of the many commonly 
current. A considerable part of 
our system of public education is 
given to teaching the youth to use 
sey read books and care for 

s. 

Yet as soon as he leaves school, 
at whatever stage that may be, 
except in a few literary or tech- 
nical lines, he hears very little 
more about reading books. The 
advertising he sees for books, 
other than books of reference like 
encyclopedias or dictionaries, is to 
arouse an ephemeral interest for 
some particular volume, and it is 
generally presented as if it were 
the exception. That this particu- 





lar book would repay the teading 
—perhaps also would be worth- 
while buying—is too often the tone 
of the copy. Book publishers 
have not yet arrived at the point 
where they advertise a library. 
They are still doing just what the 
furniture dealers were doing five 
years ago, advertising single pieces 
of furniture, with a result that 
homes presented an agglomera- 
tion of unrelated and incongruous 
furnishings, which were bought 
one at a time. . Now the furniture 
men are selling sets of furniture, 
and the idea of well furnished 
homes and their business is better 
as a result. 


BOOKS, NOT A BOOK, TO BE ADVER- 
TISED 


Book houses, however, are still 
advertising a book. There is no 
“carry over,” no cumulative effect. 
It is just as much work to sell the 
next book offered, except that the 
habit of reading may have been 
slightly stimulated by the one 
volume. This is illustrated by a 
story that has been going the 
rounds lately; the question of a 
present was under discussion. 
Some one suggested a book. “But 
he has a book” was the overruling 
objection. 

It is with a full realization of 
this condition that the American 
Booksellers Association and the 
newly formed National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers have 
joined in a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign which has for its 
slogan, “Buy more books; give 
more books; read more books.” 
No particular book or books are 
to be urged. The American pub- 
lic is to be re-sold and kept sold 
on the idea of buying and reading 
books, 

The idea that a deserving book 
will eventually make its own way, 
may be true in the course of 
years. But the sales of the 
classics included in Dr. Charles 
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W. Eliot’s “five-foot bookshelf,” 
before they were advertised tell 
an eloquent story of the aid a 
little publicity is to a good book 
in making itself known. 

So $10u,000 is to be spent in re- 
selling people on the desirability 
of reading and owning books. 
The campaign is already under 
way and the copy is being pre- 
pared, which will appear in Oc- 
tober. It is the plan to use peri- 
odicals principally and support 
them by various other mediums. 

One of the unusual ways in 
which this idea is being advertised 
is by a “wagon book-store” which 
two young ladies are now operat- 
ing. A selection of about 1,500 
volumes of the standard books 
covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects is mounted in convenient 
cases on a motor truck, and the 
two women, selected because of 
their educational and _ selling 
qualifications, are touring the most 
populous parts of Massachusetts. 
They call at homes, talk books 
and so far have sold enough to 
cover selling expenses. 

Another angle of the advertis- 
ing is to be furnished by the 
Authors’ League. A _ sort of 
Chautauqua circuit is to be 
formed under the auspices of the 
National Co-operative Book Cam- 
paign. Speakers will be drafted 
from among the authors who will 
discuss books with their various 
audiences, 

Care is to be taken in the 
preparation of copy not to appeal 
to the regular book buyers, ex- 
cept as they may be enlisted to 
act as missionaries in spreading 
the gospel of book buying. They 
will also be stimulated by the 
speaking campaign and in this 
way it is hoped to produce a 
chain-letter effect without the let- 
ter. 

Those interested in the cam- 
paign point out many benefits the 
public should receive from the 
advertising, not least of which is 
the reduction in the prices of 
books. If the sale of each book 
printed could be doubled, it would 
be easy to reduce the price appre- 
ciably and still increase the profits 
on the business. There are about 
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3,000 book sellers of importance, 
and between eight and nine hun- 
dred publishers, all but about fifty 
of whom are not. important from 
the advertising point of view. 
These together will raise the pro- 
posed fund, the publishers assess- 
ing themselves two-fifths of 1 
per cent and the book-sellers one- 
eighth of 1 per cent of sales, as 
stated in Printers’ INK last week. 
The book jobbers will also con- 
tribute one-sixteenth of 1 per cent 
of their sales. 

The utility of books, the pleas- 
ure of books and the atmosphere 
which books give a home are the 
principal appeals. Of course the 
two former are the major appeals, 
but the latter is also valuable as a 
minor, It will not, however, be 
carried to the extreme of a 
wealthy Seattle woman who in 
furnishing a-new house telephoned 
to the book store to send her 
books with green backs like her 
portieres to fill two shelves forty- 
two inches wide and nine inches 
high, and three shelves with red 
backs to match the rug. 

In a way, the “movies” compete 
with books, for where one for- 
merly sat by the reading lamp to 
follow the fortunes of Douglas 
and Mary in the latest novel, one 
now goes where they can be seen 
acting the story. It is the claim 
of those who prepare material for 
the screen that the book will soon 
become a by-product of the mov- 
ing picture. There was a time 
when the same thing was said 
about the artist who paints and 
the lithograph. It was thought 
that pictures would become so 
cheap and common that there 
would be no place left for the 
artist. But the opposite has 
proved true. With the improved 
methods of reproducing high class 
art, the art appreciation of the 
country has been awakened and 
there never was so great demand 
for. good pictures as now. Besides 
that the whole field of commercial 
art has developed, It is the hope 
of those responsible for the book 
renaissance, as it is to be called, 
instead of “campaign,” that ad- 
vertising will do for books what 
color printing has for art. 
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Should Manufacturers Recognize 
the “Store on Wheels”? 


A New Retailing Development That Deserves Consideration 


OST concerns selling to re- 

tailers are sure to be ac- 
cused at some time or other of 
letting their goods get into the 
hands of people not entitled to buy 
them. This is particularly true 
when the selling is done by di- 
rect mail methods. In the latter 
class of houses much trouble and 
tribulation are caused by daily 
complaints to the effect that people 
are buying goods at wholesale for 
private use or are conducting es- 
tablishments not ethically entitled 
to be called stores. 

Thousands of dollars are spent 
each year in running down such 
complaints. In some cases they 
are found to be justified, but in 
others to be merely the outcome of 
local jealousy. 

The traveling store is one of 
the latest developments in retail- 
ing that is causing considerable 
difficulty for some manufacturers 
and especially for jobbers, A trav- 
eling store, it might be said, is 
a motor truck fitted up with a 
stock of goods, generally groceries. 
This in a way is utilizing modern 
machinery to carry out primitive 
methods of retailing. Away back 
at the beginning of things the re- 
tailer used to take his store direct 
to the people—generally in a bas- 
ket on his head. Then he got 
to using a cart, a wagon and later 
a store, 

The owner of the traveling store 
of the present day usually has 
access to a jobber’s stock in a 
nearby town upon which he can 
draw almost every day to fill his 
needs. Thus he kas a minimum 
investment and can turn his stock 
at a rate that makes the conven- 
tional retailer dizzy. 

Grocery jobbers are being told 
that they have no right to sell this 
Class of trade—that the truck 
method of taking the store to the 
people is unfair competition. Some 
jobbers are frankly puzzled. The 
business is worth having and 
yet they do not want to an- 


tagonize their regular customers. 


In an effort to gain some light 
on this new development Printers’ 
INK made an investigation which 
showed that there seems to be 
two types of traveling retail stores. 
Some consist entirely of what the 
owner Carries around on his truck. 
The other type is where a regu- 
larly established store sends out a 
truek into the rural sections to de- 
liver goods and to sell certain 
lines of staple merchandise which 
the farmers may happen to need. 


SERVICE THE FEATURE 


A Western jobber tells Print- 
ERS’ INK of a store in Kansas in 
which the latter principle has been 
utilized with highly profitable re- 
sults. This store started free 
truck service primarily for the 
purpose of delivering goods to 
farmers which were ordered at the 
store by telephone. Before the 
plan had been worked very far 
it occurred to the retailer that he 
could have ‘the truck take along a 
small stock of staple items and 
thus pay the expenses of the de- 
livery through additional sales. It 
developed to the point that the 
truck now carries quite a good- 
sized stock of canned goods, cere- 
als, teas, coffee, spices, bread, su- 
gar, and the like. It goes out a 
certain route each day in the week, 
makes its deliveries and stops at 
other houses along the route where 
sales may be made. In addition 
it buys poultry, butter and eggs. 

The retailer figures that the 
truck, including maintenance and 
original cost, represents an ex- 
pense to him of about eight cents 
a mile. But it relieves him prac- 
tically of all advertising expense 
and increases the turnover of his 
stock as a whole to a satisfactory 
figure. 

“As we understand it,” said the 
jobber just mentioned, “some of 
these traveling stores work ex- 
clusively in towns of medium or 
large size and do not attempt to 
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get out into the country at all. 
These are in the nature of grocery 
hucksters. As such they should, 
of course, be subjected to such 
restrictions as apply to the huck- 
stering business. We recognize, to 
an extent, the justice of retailers’ 
claims that we should not sell this 
class of traveling retail store, but 
in the case of the man who works 
the rural regions with a truck we 
see no reason at all why he should 
not be accorded full recognition 
as a retailer. If he pays his 
taxes and helps support the in- 
terests of his community he cer- 
tainly has a perfectly good claim 
to legitimacy. 

“No jobber should work in co- 
operation with fly-by-night persons 
of doubtful responsibility. But 
this applies to the people who run 
regular stores as well as the trav- 
eling kind. This is by far too im- 
portant an element in merchandis- 
ing to be dismissed without a 
hearing. The possibilities of de- 
velopment in the traveling stores 
are immense. We are not going 
to turn down any business of this 
kind until we have convinced our- 
selves beyond all argument that 
the person who wants to buy the 
goods is irresponsible and un- 
ethical. 

“The resourceful, energetic pro- 
prietor of a traveling store—even 
though the truck may be his ex- 
clusive place of business—certain- 
ly is in an entirely different class 
from the grocery peddler who 
works the rural sections taking 
orders for some of the mail-order 
houses. He is the one the retailer 
should fight and no manufacturer 
or jobber support. We look for 
a most interesting development 
and expansion of the traveling re- 
tail-store business during the next 
year or two. It certainly is the 
logical method to use in some lo- 
calities. 

“Some retailers will complain, 
of course. But the best advice 
that can be given them is that they 
go and do likewise. If the people 
won’t come-to the store in suffi- 
cient numbers then take the store 
to the people. This is what the 
Kansas man did and what others 
can do.” 
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Join Westinghouse Publicity 
Department 


Lesley C. Paul is now connected with 
the publicity department of the Westing. 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa., as technical 
editor in charge of railway publicity, 
Mr. Paul has for five years been con- 
nected with the McGraw-Hill Company 
in circulation and editorial work and for 
the past three years has nm on the 
editorial staff of the Electric Railway 
Journal in the New York and Chicago 
offices. 

Alfred M. Staehle, who has for the 
past three years been editor of Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant of Pittsburgh, 
has also become associated with the 
Westinghouse publicity department. He 
will be engaged in the preparation of 
articles and literature for the industrial 
department. 





Douglas Wakefield Coutlee 
Starts Agency. 


Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, who for 
the past five years has been associated 
with Popular. Science Monthly and 
was formerly with the George Batten 
Company and Munsey’s Magazine, has 
opened an advertising agency in New 
York, known as Douglas Wakefield 
Coutlee & Associated Staff. 


Tractor Will Use Color Pages 


The New York office of Cecil, Bar- 
reto & Cecil, Inc., has secured the ac- 
count of the “Do-it-all” Tractor, man- 
ufactured by the Conselidated Gas and 
Gasoline ngine Company of New 
York. A campaign of color pages in 
leading farm papers will be used. 


Leo Einson in Chicago for 
Einson Litho 


Leo Einson, who has been in charge 
of sales and promotion in the New 
York office of Einson Litho, Inc., has 
joined C. M. Veazey, manager of the 
Chicago office. 


J. A. Davidson Goes With 
“Western Farmer” 


J. A. Davidson, formerly in the ad- 
vertising department of The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn., is now with the West- 
ern Farmer, Portland, Ore. 


Popini Associated With Frey 


Alexander Popini, magazine and book 
illustrator, is now entering the com- 
mercial field with the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company, Chicago and New York. 


Walter G. Bryan Leaves 
Hearst Organization 


Walter G. Bryan has resigned as 
publisher of the New York American. 
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Golden Tobacco 
' Brings Golden Gains 
to Kentucky 


Four hundred and seventy-four million pounds was Ken- 
tucky’s tobacco production in 1919. This was the largest 
production of any individual state, and added $175,000,000 
to the buying power of prosperous Kentucky. 


Kentucky, tho in the main an agricultural state, is wonder- 
fully rich in resources. There is coal underlying its area 
sufficient to supply the world for generations, and her petro- 
leum production for the last few years has attracted world- 
wide attention. 


Louisville, Kentucky’s largest manufacturing and distribut- 
ing city, with its nine big railroad systems, its five hundred 
factories, and its $23,000,000 annual industrial pay roll, is a 
very attractive tryout city for the national advertiser. 


The surest way of reaching the buying power of this section 
is thru the advertising columns of the newspaper that has 
gained 5,435 daily and 7,214 Sunday readers in the last year, 
and 458,141 agate lines of advertising during the six months 
ended June 30. 


Advertisers who know prefer the advertising columns of 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 
Seuthern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg., Atlanta 


THE SHAFFER GROUP 


Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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Mental 
Alibis 


Ww! laugh at the Latin’s 
But ri 


manana.’ right 
here—and right now—how 
about action-procrastinators 
like these: 
“What can I do with labor 
conditions as they are?” 
“The raw-materials situation 
is hopeless.” 
“Nobody knows what is go- 
ing to happen.” 
“Freight conditions are ter- 


rible.” 


“They’re taxing the life out 
of industry.” 


“We must wait and see what 
happens to prices.” 


The mariner has learned 
how to make the adverse wind 
serve him. Business men are 
learning to do the same. 


4 
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The Blackman 
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We have helped many of 
them. We are ready to help 
some more. 


Advertising has helped and 
can help overcome every one 
of the above listed alibis. 
With us this is not a matter 
of theory but of active, pres- 
ent demonstration. 


If mental alibis are tempt- 
ing you, you might find that 
we can be of unsuspected ser- 
vice. 
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Ghe Larcest PAPper 
In the State of Connecticut 


The 
HARTFORD 
Sunday 
COURANT 


Ghe LARGEST 


MorninG PAPER 
In the State of Connecticut, 


Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
REPRESENTATIVES 
World Bide Tribune Bldg 
Neus York g " Chicago. 
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Humanizing the Obvious in 
Technical Copy 


Everyday Facts of Almost Common Knowledge May Be Made to Vibrate 
with Interest 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


UT in Arizona along the main 
line of railroad there clusters 
a certain little desert town which 
boasts of a two-story hotel locat- 
ed within a stone’s throw of the 
Across the front of this 
hotel there stretches a tall painted 
sign, as wide as the building, in 
such a position that anyone look- 
ing out of the car windows can- 
not escape seeing it. The sign 
reads: ° 
“Free Board For Every Day 
The Sun Doesn’t Shine.” 

The proprietor of that hotel 
flaunts a striking lesson in the art 
of humanizing the obvious. The 
particular part of the country 
where he happens to be located is 
noted for its yearly stretch of 
clear days and almost total lack 
of rain. Day after day and 
month after month the sun ‘shines 
on the baked prairie, hence the 
owner of the sign actually takes 
small risk in offering free board 
for days of dull weather. But the 
high spot lies in the twist given 
to the presentation of an obvious 
fact. Had the sign merely read, 
“Every Day in the Year a Clear 
Day,” the point would have been 
missed entirely. Those two words, 
“Free Board,” humanize a fixed 
condition and possess a magnetic 
influence for attraction. 

In the case just mentioned, the 
thing advertised is the climate, 
and the same general method of 
cloaking the obvious with human 
interest finds its way into print as 
well. It is with some of these ex- 
amples that we shall deal. 

In the first place, let there be 
no mistake regarding the value 
that lies in presenting the trite 
and the obvious in attractive, at- 
tention-gétting form. If the say- 
ing is true that there is nothing 
new under the sun, then the 
world is being saved from stag- 





nation by the constant dressing 
up of the facts it knows. 

One of the claims made by the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
in its technical paper advertising 
is the fact that Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Hangers which were in- 
stalled in 1893 are still running. 
Put just this way the statement is 
a commonplace assertion of an 
obvious fact, but twisted in the 
manner used in the advertising it 
takes on a human touch that 
strengthens. the claim. “Since 
Cleveland Was President,” is the 
headline, set in bold type over a 
picture of the president named. 
The opening paragraph of copy 
reads: “Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Hangers that were installed dur- 
ing Cleveland’s second term, way 
back in 1893, are still running.” 

It is by this human touch that 
a mere date is linked up to a defi- 
nite personality and associated 
with a past period of ‘time. 


ROMANCE IN DATES 


This method of picturing dates 
more vividly in mind by sur- 
rounding the commonplace fig- 
ures with the atmosphere of the 
time they represent is encoun- 
tered quite frequently. Take the 
manner of advertising Plymouth 
Rope, for example, the product of 
the Plymouth Cordage Company. 
In the advertisement under ob- 
servation the point desired to be 
brought out is the fact that way 
back in 1849 many of the old 
sailing ships were equipped with 
Plymouth Rope. A statement to 
the effect that, “In 1849 sailing 
ships were Plymouth ~equipped,” 
is merely the presentation of -an 
obvious bit of truth and lacks the 
humanizing influence which the 
actual copy possesses. At the top 
of the page is shown a picture of 
one of the. good old clipper ships 
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of that day, explained. by the 
headline, “When the ‘Sovereign 
of the Seas’ Broke the World’s 
Record.” Notice, if you please, 
the local color given to the intro- 
ductory copy—“Following shortly 
after the discovery of gold in 
California in 1849, came the first 
of the famous clipper ships. 
Long, narrow and with sharp, 
hallow or concave bows, these 
ships established a new schedule 
for trans-oceanic service. The 
‘Sovering of the Seas’ made 3,144 
miles in 10 days, breaking all 
previous records.” The paragraphs 
which followed explained that 
these records were helped by the 
strength and dependability of the 
sails and rigging, and pointed out 
that Plymouth rope is to-day 
serving the modern merchant ma- 
rine as successfully as it did in 
the old days. 

How much stronger such copy 
is than any trite statement of 
dates alone. It is far easier for 
the reader to carry in his mind 
the picture of these old clipper 
ships, and to visualize the stretch 
of time, than to secure any such 
impressions from an _ obvious 
statement that Plymouth rope was 
used in 1849. 5 


WITHOUT IMAGINATION THIS WOULD 
HAVE BEEN LIFELESS 


“Chicago Reached by Rail,” is 
the headline that rivets attention 
to an advertisement of Silver Up- 
right Drills. The sketch shows 
the old style locomotive and 
coaches rumbling along on their 
narrow-gauge track. The copy, 
also, carries oitt this idea as fol- 
lows: “In the Fifties, that start- 
ling achievement was acclaimed 
with awe. Half a _ continent 
spanned by rails—what next! In 
that same pioneer era were laid 
the foundations for the building 
of Silver Drills. Since 1854, 
their development has been tied 
up with America’s industrial ad- 
vancement.” 

The examples given have all 
been associated with dates, but 
the practice of humanizing the 
obvious does not stop there. 

For the sake of non-technical 
readers, the “apron” of a lathe is 
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a very important part of its me- 
chanism. If anything goes amiss 
with the apron, trouble is sure to 
follow. Naturally, any technical 
man interested in the purchase of 
machine tools knows this, and the 
Haniilton Machine Tool Company 
capitalizes on this point as fol- 
lows: , The headline of a recent 
advertisement reads, “If Your 
Heart Failed You What Would 
Happen?” And the copy tells the 
answer in the following words: 
“You’d just naturally ‘go west, 
wouldn’t you? The apron is the 
heart of a lathe. When the apron 
goes wrong the lathe doesn’t ex- 
actly ‘go west’ but she’s laid up 
for quite some time. Now we're 
going to, tell you why the apron 
of a Hamilton Rapid Production 
Lathe néver fails you,” etc. 

In this case, the advertiser 
might have done perhaps the eas- 
iest thing and made some per- 
fectly obvious statement regard- 
ing the importance of apron 
design in lathe construction. In- 
stead, however, an_ interesting 
comparison is worked out and a 
trite and dull statement is human- 
ized, 

From the very earliest times 
the vise has been offe of the fun- 
damental tools of industry. It is 
perfectly obvious that mankind, 
as it progressed, always was 
forced to hold objects by some 
mechanical means other than the 
hands. A statement of this fact 
that stops here lacks the humaniz- 
ing touch given in a piece of copy 
advertising Columbian  Sledge- 
Tested Vises. The headline is, 
“A Tool That Is 50,000 Years 
Old.” Two pictures are used; 
one shows an Indian splicing a 
piece of leather held in a forked 
branch bound with wet root or 
bark, which contracted as_ it 
dried; the other a glimpse of a 
workbench in a modern machine 
shop where vises are used by 
skilled workmen. The two illus- 
trations are linked together by a 
picture of a Columbian vise. By 
this simple means, the importance 
of the vise as a necessary tool to 
man is strongly brought before 
the reader and driven home in a 
much more forcible manner than 
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A Market That Is 
Steadily Growing 


@ Baltimore is one of America’s greatest cities, 
not merely because of size alone, nor wealth, 
nor beauty, but because of progress made. 


@ Progress has come to be the keynote of Balti- 
more’s industry. It is growing, growing, grow- 
ing. Today Baltimore is the third largest ship- 
ping center on the Atlantic Coast—a great focus 
of finance, industry and commerce, fully awake 
ever forging ahead. 


@ Come into Baltimore with your product and 
enjoy some of the prosperity of this progressive 
community. 


@ The Sunpapers, by taking your sales message 
into the worthwhile homes of Baltimore and sur- 
rounding territory, will hasten the success of 
your product in this live field. At one cost, The 
Sunpapers will go a long way toward the estab- 
lishment of your goods in this constantly grow- 
ing market because— 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves: Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bidg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 









Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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by depending solely on any bare 
statement of the facts. 

Ways of humanizing the obvi- 
ous are so varied that this entire 
issue of Printers’ INK might 
easily be filled with citing ex- 
amples. 

For example, it is an obvious 
fact that when a door bell is out 
of order there is business in 
prospect for the electrical man. 
The C. F. Atherton Company, 
manufacturer of Atherton trans- 
formers, expands this point by 
showing a picture of the front 
door of a house with a sign hang- 
ing over the electric bell. An ar- 
row points to the sign. and ex- 
tends to the headline, which 
reads, “The Sign Says ‘Bell Out 
of Order,’ Which Means a Pros- 
pect for an Atherton Bell Ring- 
ing Transformer.” The human 
touch of the sign lends attention 
value .to the illustration and 
makes a far stronger appeal than 
if ‘mere words were depended 
upon. 

Very often a manufacturer will 
be so close to his own proposition 
that it takes an outside viewpoint 
to step in and uncover interesting 
things of advertising value which 
have remained hidden because the 
advertiser has thought them to be 
so obvious as to scarcely be worth 
mentioning by any manner other 
than a single dry statement of 
fact. Thus, a certain machine 
tool builder, who had always 
looked upon the highly polished 
finish of certain parts of his ma- 
chine as merely a part of the 
business of careful building, had 
his eyes opened in a rather unique 
manner. One day, during a tour 
of inspection through the plant, 
with a visitor, a halt was made 
beside one of the automatic ma- 
chines engaged in turning out one 
of the parts. Just by luck it hap- 
pened that the operator suddenly 
got something in his eye, and 
minus the convenience of a pocket 
mirror reached for one of the 
completed pieces. . Holding up the 
finely polished surface, the dis- 
turbing cinder was’ extracted 
without difficulty and work quick- 
ly resumed. Needless to say, the 
observing visitor was impressed, 
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and gave vent to his surprise in 
rather strong terms. As a result 
an advertisement shortly after- 
ward appeared in which the ince 
dent was pictured and told in the 
form of an interesting story. 

The principle behind this ex- 
perience may be expanded to cove 
er a multitude of different points) 
as for example the size of a plant, 
Instead of merely saying in thé 
copy that the floor space occu 
pies so many square feet, a huy 
manizing touch can be given to 
this talking point by figuring out 
how long it would take to walk 
through every department. Thé 
assertion that a man, walking at 
a normal gait, would consume 
three ‘hours in going through a 
plant, gives a human twist to a 
description of size and is oné 
way of dressing up the “square 
foot” argument. 

In this connection, advertisers 
can often do well by following 
along the lines laid out by writers 
who deal with subjects pertains 
ing to astronomy. To say that 
the distance from the earth to the 
sun is 3,000,000 miles is an ob- 
vious truth, but the distance is 
made clearer by ethe interesting 
fact that if a passenger boarded a 
train, travelling at sixty miles per 
hour and headed straight for the 
sun, the third generation would 
reach there. In the one case the 
reader is confronted with a bare 
figure of mileage, while in the 
other the distance is brought 
closer home and more clearly 
visualized. 

What is obvious to an advertis- 
er does not always affect the read- 
er in the same manner, and it 
therefore pays to use a little extra 
care about these “obvious points” 
and humanize them in order that 
their message may get across 
and hit the mark with greater 
power. 


New Montreal Agency 


The S. S. 
vertising agency in Montreal. 


is a new ad- 
It will 
advertising of Borden's 
Dominion Textile Co. and 
S« ciety Brand Clothing. Mr. Bowman 
was previously with the Winnipeg 
Tribune and MacLean’s Magazine. 


Bowman Co. 


handle the 
Coffee, the 
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When toy Think 


New Or an ans 
Think of 
A New Orleans 


S| By .we 


EVENING 83.807: 4 


Because :—- 


learly Large Circulation 

restiag Concentrated in the City 

nd it Proper—Y our Profitable Market 
Suburban New Orleans is too limited 
and scattered to cover economically. 


Advertise in the States and center 
your efforts on the city itself. Excel- 
lent opportunities for distribution of 

product. Population responsive to 
advertising. High per capita 
purchasing power, 


Want More Information? 

(2 ; We'll Gladly Furnish It. 
ufing 
‘DIRECTOR 


lial clr Slee} 
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(The total number of incomes 
over $5,000 given in the latest 





7 ely analy Ain Ai * that 
> on : 82% incomes over $5,000 
ae are those of men in business 

Weare occupations. According!y,82% 
of 432,662, or 354,782, is the ap- 
proximate numberofbusiness 
incomes over $5,000,) 
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OU CAN see in SYSTEM itself 
why its circulation is growing to 
a Quarter Million. In the August 
issue the heads of six concern? 
write on subjects important to_ 


business men; you can tell be from 


their own businesses, 


Chellis A. Austin.is president of the 
Mercantile Trust Co., of New York. 
F. A. Seiberling heads the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co, George M. Verity 
signs over “President, The American 
Rolling Mill Co.” A. B. Farquhar founded 
and directs the 60-year-old concern 


bearing his name../H. H. Merrick was — 
credit manager for Armour & Co., until » 


he opened the Great Lakes Trust Co., 
as president. Elmer R. Murphey has 


traveled over the globe for James H. 
Rhodes & Co., the import and export — 


business of which he is president. 


A copy of the magazine will tell you 3 
why SYSTEM is rapidly covering the. 


whole Business 
Try the August number, 
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( bristmas 
1s Coming! 





T is only four short months 

from dog-days to holidays. 
The time to think about pre- 
paring your holiday announce- 
ments is right now. 


CL If you incline toward some- 
thing rather pretentious, in 
colors, our art department has 
made up some sketches which 
we will gladly show you. 





Charles- Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Phone, Longacre 2320 
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Copy That Won’t Translate Liter- 
ally in Foreign Languages 


It All Comes Down, in the End, to the Need of Studying Foreign Ways 
of Thinking and Doing Business 


By Archibald J. Wolfe 


Former Commercial Agent of the U, 


kd weak points of display 
advertisements in foreign 
languages which recently came to 
my observation may prove of in- 
terest to Printers’ INK readers re- 
sponsible for the copy of export 
advertising, and if borne in mind 
may add to the sales efficiency of 
export publicity. These observa- 
tions will be presented in the 
shape of memoranda, as jotted 
down while examining several 
hundred advertisements of Ameri- 
can exporters and manufacturers 
in the principal commercial lan- 
guages. 

The first point which struck 
me was the fact that most of these 
advertisements were obviously lit- 
eral translations of one text in- 
tended for use in several publica- 
tions published in various lan- 
guages and in various editions. 
They were stereotyped. This 
takes away much of the punch. 
Why should the reader of an ad- 
vertisement in Polish or Russian 
read that catalogues in Portuguese 
and Spanish may be had on ap- 
plication ? 

This leads me to make this 
recommendation: to prepare the 
text for each language and each 
territory separately. If the ad- 
vertising man lacks time to do 
this, he may instruct the transla- 
tor to cut out all matter which is 
irrelevant for a given territory 
from the text while translating. 

It next seems to me advisable 
to point out that there is quite 
a difference in the custom of most 
foreigners as compared _ with 
Americans in describing the style 
of a firm. We are used to the 
mcorporated form of a firm’s 
Name, and in explanation or de- 
scription think of the firm as in- 
dividuals. For instance, we say 
“John Smith Company, manufac- 


S. Department of Commerce 

turer of ... ,” and often say 
“largest manufacturer of . A 
or “oldest manufacturer of . * 
as the case may be. The foreigner, 
in most instances, when thinking 
of a manufacturing enterprise, 
thinks of the establishment, of the 
factory, or when thinking of a 
commercial enterprise thinks of a 
business “house.” It is for this 
reason that the style of foreign 
firms, as may be studied with the 
help of foreign letter-heads or 
directories, differs so essentially 
from the American style. Foreign 
manufacturers adopt styles such 
as, translated, would read, “John 
Jones’ Paper Factory,” or “John 
Jones’ Shoe Manufacturing Es- 
tablishment.” 


” 


SIMPLE CHANGE IS ALL THAT IS 
NEEDED 


The result of this is that when, 
after the style of the American 
company, there appears a descrip- 
tive sub-title such as “largest man- 
ufacturer” or “oldest manufac- 
turer,” the latter seems rather 
clumsy and in addition partakes 
quite unintentionally of personal 
boastfulness and vanity. It is per- 
fectly proper for an American 
advertisement to commence with 
the correct American style of the 
company and for the descriptive 
sub-title to read, “largest shoe fac- 
tories in America,” etc. Or in 
the case of commercial firms to 
say “export of ” rather than 
“exporters of . The trans- 
lator, particularly the plodding lit- 
eral translator, will never think of 
this, but will translate “manufac- 
turer,” “distributor,” “agent,” etc. 
literally. The translator who is 
a plodder will never of his own 
accord add to the “punch” of the 
advertisement. 

The _ difference 


” 


between the 
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plodder-translator and that rare 
genius who translates the idea was 
recently brought out by a critic 
in the New York Times Book Re- 
view. Carranza was called in 
Mexico “El Viejo Barbon.” The 
plodder-translators always inter- 
preted this as the “Old Bearded 
One.” Can you imagine -under 
similar circumstances a wardheeler 
in the Gashouse district in New 
York using this expression: “The 
Old Bearded One”? Along comes 
the genius of a translator and 
translates the expression, “Old 
Whiskers.” The situation is en- 
tirely changed. Yes, so would an 
American refer to a similar type, 
were one like it to be found in 
the United States. 

This illustration strikingly por- 
trays the difference between the 
efforts of a plodder-translator and 
the genius. But since genius is 
rare, the good advertising man 
anticipates just the very thing by 
familiarizing himself with the cus- 
toms and manner of thinking of 
those who read his advertisements 
fm each language. 

Next thing to bear in mind is 
that most English copy is entirely 
too long, from the point of view 
of space. With the same space 
at your disposal you can say more 
in’ English than in German, 
French, Spanish or Russian. It is 
entirely due to the ease with which 
English words assume adjectivity 
aS. well as all sorts of relations 
to other English words, while in 
most foreign languages aids and 
auxiliaries are needed. To illus- 
trate. we can take the words 
“laundry,” “soap” and “machin- 
ery” and put them together with- 
out, any effort, “laundry soap ma- 
chinery.” This cannot be done 
in foreign languages ; we will have 
to say “machinery for making soap 
for use in laundries.” This ex- 
ample, of course, is neither abso- 
lutely correct nor the most typical 
that: can be found but it will serve 
our purposes. The copy writer 
for advertising in English has a 
language medium which permits 
him to fit word to word like brick 
of ‘one pattern. In foreign lan- 
guages we have to resort to little 
bridges and links and other arti- 
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ficial devices, all of which takes 
up space, not to speak of the orig- 
inal difference in size between, say, 
Russian words and English words, 
The translator asked to squeeze 
four inches of English reading 
matter in-the tiniest of type into 
the same space of French, Rus- 
sian or Chinese is strictly up 
against it. We all remember the 
story of the Chinese laundryman 
on the witness stand who perorat- 
ed most excitedly for the space of 
seven minutes in his native tongue, 
and when the judge asked the 
court interpreter, “What did the 
witness say?” he replied: “He 
said ‘No.’” 

BRAND NAME MUST REMAIN IN 

ENGLISH 

I found that the translators in 
many instances went so far as to 
translate the names of brands on 
goods that were sold as brand 
goods. This is utterly stupid. It 
is in the interest to the makers 
of the Carnation brand of con- 
densed milk to have the foreign 
reader identify the brand on the 
can rather than understand the 
meaning of the word Carnation, 
Be sure that brand names are 
never translated unless they are 
translated on the label also. In 
other words, the identity of brand 
goods as they reach the customer 
must be maintained in the adver- 
tisement—unless, indeed, it is de- 
sired to explain the reason for 
the adoption of the brand, which 
can be done parenthetically, as a 
sub-title. 

A large number of advertise- 
ments prove puzzling to the for- 
eigner inasmuch as they hide 
rather than reveal the address of 
the advertiser. The advertiser is 
so anxious to show that he has 
branches in Kalamazoo, Vin- 
cennes, Salt Lake City and New 
Orleans. His headquarters may 
be in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia. I am inclined to advise 
against the use of local addresses 
of branches that are irrelevant to 
the reader. Why give street ad- 
dress of the Japanese representa- 
tive or the Australian branch, in 
an advertisement that is to be read 
in Montevideo or Milan? 
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P GOULD’S 

charts showed 
only one magazine to 
every three families in 
New York—out of the 
circulation of the 12 
largest women’s period- 
icals. 
New York people don’t 
spend their leisure time 
inreading. Themedium 
that parallels their hab- 
its is New York Theatre 
Programs. 


Over a million and a half a month 
concentrated on the best people in 
New York—The largest volume of 
class circulation in the world. 


108-110-112-114 WOOSTER ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
406 Tower Bldg. Little Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 
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If it is desired to impress the 
reader with the extent of your 
connections abroad you can at- 
tain the same result by saying 
“branches in Australia, Africa, 
China, etc.,” but why give street 
addresses excepting where they 
are needed? 

Reverting again to the hiding 
of the address of the advertiser, 
it is advisable to place such an 
address separately and unmistak- 
ably, as it would appear on the 
envelope addressed to the adver- 
tiser. Our multiplicity of States 
is puzzling to many foreigners. 
For this reason it is a mistake 
to hide your address in the fol- 
lowing fashion: Name of adver- 
tiser on top of advertisement, 
reading matter, terminating with: 
“New -York office 1525 Broadway, 
export department, 15 Spring 
Street.” This is the proper way 
of giving your address to the for- 
eigner: “Address inquiries to 
John Jones Co., Export Depart- 
ment, 15 Spring Street, New Y ork, 
U.S.A.” 


Some of the slogans that sound 
very nice in English sound very 
stupid in some foreign languages. 
“For discriminating buyers,” for 
instance, sounds like a very in- 
efficient attempt at a clumsy flat- 
tery. If the buyer is discriminat- 
ing he does not need the slogan; 
if he is not, it will not entice 
him. It sounds pretty in English, 
but falls flat at least in two other 
languages. 

Now and then the translator 
has a hard nut to crack, indeed, 
in translating a slogan. “A Bear 
for Wear” is one of them. To 
give some equivalent is inadequate, 
for the slogan is accompanied by 
the picture of a bear and the point 
would be missed. It seems to me 
that the adoption of slogans based 
on slang or untranslatable word 
plays, no matter how felicitous, 
shows that at the time of their 
adoption the world-wide possibili- 
ties of the product had not been 
fully grasped. And this is at once 
indicative of a little provincialism 
and of lack of optimism. 

Finally, many advertisements 
show that in the preparation of 
the copy many advertising men 
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take it for granted that foreigners 
are thoroughly well acquainted 
with American. habits. Such is 
not the case. Let us take a break- 
fast food for an example. This 
is a term that is known to all in 
America. The use of prepared 
cereals for breakfast is far from 
universal. Instead of saying 
“Oatena, the most popular break- 
fast food”—if intended for a 
country where under “breakfast 
food” people understand two eggs 
and a cup of coffee—why not pre- 
pare an advertisement somewhat 
along these lines: 


Try AN AMERICAN BREAKFAST 


Oatena, a scientifically pre- 
pared cereal served with 
cream or condensed milk, etc. 

Dealers can introduce this 
preparation as an ideal break- 
fast. dish. Excellent for 
adults and children. Uni- 
versally used in America. 


We do not need to explain 
“breakfast food” to Americans. 
But there are millions of foreign- 
ers who may be won for a break- 
fast food if the idea of it is ex- 
plained to them. 

These suggestions are far from 
a complete set of rules for pre- 
paring copy for display ads for 
foreign languages, but all of them, 
together with the many which I 
have missed, may be summarized 
in the injunction: “Give thought 
to the preparation of copy of your 
display advertisement for each 
separate medium.” 


New England Clubs Will 
Convene 


The first annual convention of the 
New England Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation, recently organized, will occur 
in Boston, September 24 and 25. 
Frank A. Black, of the William Filene 
Sons Company, and a vice-president of 
the A. A. C. of W., has charge of 
the plans. 


Earle Pearson with A. A. C. 
of W. 


Earle Pearson who has been with the 
Centenary Conservation Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
been a eastern advertising man- 
ager of Associated Advertising. Mr. 
Pearson was formerly secretary of the 
New York Advertising Club. 
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Get Th LOUISIANA 
MISSISSTPPI MARKET 


SSAA NSAI SSIS SIA SSSA 


Retail Conditions : 


Retail sales in New Orleans for 1920 
to date have been 46.9% GREATER 


than during the same period of last year. 


i, 
| | This is a greater INCREASE in vol- 
\ 
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ume than has been recorded by any 
other Southern city. 

Of course, our TOTAL retail sales 
continue largest in the South—by two 
to one, and more. 

How have your products been selling 
locally? 

We probably know the TRADE VIEW- 
POINT on your merchandise, men and 
methods—or we'll get it in a hurry! 
Correspondence invited! 






“In New Orleans—It’s The Item.” 
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Published Week-Day Afternoons and Sunday Mornings 
JAMES M. THOMSON National Advertising R . A.G. 


. G. NEWMYER 

blisher Associate Publisher 
7 O’e JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Seattle 
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338,000 Automobiles 


are owned by FARM 
AND HoME Subscribers 


Fact! 338,000 subscribers to 
“the most widely quoted farm 
paper”—over one-half of our 
entire circulation of 650,o00o— 
own 5% of all the automobiles 


in the United States. 


You'll say that’s quite a number. 
Right! And it is proof positive 
of the rich, responsive market 
formed by the real farmers who 
read and believe in FARM AND 
HOME. 
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A Rich Market 


Rich in present value and rich in possi- 
bilities—for any commodity used on the 
farm or in the home. There is much 
evidence to prove the fertility of the 
FARM AND Home market. For example: 
of our subscribers 

37% Own gas engines 

24% own silos 

86% live in the 28 greatest farm 

wealth-producing states. 


The Figures are Ready for You 
We have presented only a small part of FARM 


AND HOME’S story—get the rest from your 
advertising agent or from us. Write to-day. 





The National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 








PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FARM POWER Member A. B. C. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Chicago New York 
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H. E. Lesan’s New York office has 
placed with The Minneapolis Tribune 
the Apperson Bros.’ automobile cam- 
paign. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of an 18-time contract, running 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, for the Medi- 
tation cigar from W. K. Gresh & Sons, 
placed by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Six-hundred-line copy running three 
Sundays in June has been placed in 
The Minneapolis Tribune for Essex 
Motors by C. C. Winningham. 


The Cramer-Krasselt Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has sent The Minneapolis 
Tribune an eight-time schedule, run- 
ning through June and July, for Won- 
derland Oleomargarine, manufactured 
by the Wonder Nut Food Products 
Company, of Milwaukee. The manu- 
facturer of this nut butter announces 
that a factory process has been evolved 
which makes this butter “‘stand up’’ 
during hot weather. 





Three 80-inch advertisements to ap- 
pear during June are appearing in The 
Minneapolis Tribune for the National 
Cash Register Company, of Dayton, 0. 


A contract has been received by The 
Minneapolis Tribune from Gardiner & 
Wells Co., Inc., for White Rock Min- 
eral Springs Water. 





The Schutte-Johnson Candy Company 
has placed a campaign with The Min- 
— Tribune through N. W. Ayer 

n. 





The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., 
through Roberts & MacAvinche, has 
ordered 336-line copy to run five 
Thursdays in June and July in The 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is in re- 
ceipt of contracts from the local rail- 
way companies, indicating the prom- 
ised revival of railroad advertising 
throughout the country. 


The Stanley Insulating Company, of 
New York, has placed a 5,000-line con- 
tract with The Minneapolis Tribune 
for the Stanley Ferrostat Vacuum 
Bottle, to run in June and July. 


The Minneapolis Tribune made a 
great hit with its readers by rushing 
the first official picture of the Chicago 
convention to Minneapolis by airplane, 
the picture appearing in The Tribune 
the same day it appeared in the Chi- 
cago papers. The Tribune was the 
only paper in the United States to 
perform this service for its readers. 


The Minenapolis Tribune made a 
gain in Cpeseeue ewe advertising 
during April of 53,617 lines. The second 
paper in Minneapolis gained only 3,218 
lines and the third paper lost 22,246 
lines. The Tribune’s total gain in 
local advertising for April was 401,066 
lines. Its nearest competitor gained 
only 242,983 lines for the same period. 


In women’s apparel yparel The Minneapolis 
Tribune gained during April 45,404 
lines while the second paper in Minne- 
apolis lost 10,344. 














The Minneapolis Tribune 


First in Its City 
First in Its State 
First in Its Federal 
Reserve District 


Member A. B. C. 


Largest Home Carrier Circulation 
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Double-Service Advertising Builds 
Prestige and Develops Uses 






A Campaign to Sell Air Instead of Blowers Inspires Respect for 
Sturtevant Name 


By Henry Burwen 


VER since B. F. Sturtevant 

many years ago invented a 
simple little exhaust fan to suck 
away particles of leather from a 
shoe buffing machine he-had de- 
signed—which little device was 
the starting point of the present 
manufacturing plant of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company at Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts—the market 
for fans and blowers has been an 
expanding one. Every year new 
uses have been discovered, new 
fields opened up. The obvious 
market quickly developed—that is, 
those places where the use of 
blowers created a visible increase 
in economy and efficiency. 

There were first of all the heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, which 
eliminated dependence upon natu- 
ral leakage of air through key- 
holes and crannies and substituted 
forced air current and definite cu- 
bic footage of circulation. There 
were boiler systems, by which a 
draft was forced through the fire 
by a mechanical blower or drawn 
through by a vacuum machine, in- 
stead of by suction created from 
a smokestack; and in addition 
fuel economizers that carried the 
hot flue gases through a circuit- 
ous collection of water coils that 
absorbed their heat and put it to 
good use instead of allowing it to 
go up the chimney to heat the out- 
side world. There were drying 
systems for all sorts of indus- 
tries: for removing the water 
from milk to make the powdered 
product, and for manufacturing 
dried fruits and foods of all 
kinds; drying lumber to give it a 
seasoning in a few weeks that 
formerly took months to do. 

There were air conveying sys- 
tems—a numerous progeny of 
that first little exhaust-fan suck- 
ing leather dust—that drew the 
shavings that rose in storms from 
the planing machine and fed them 


directly to the furnace fires a mile 
or more away; that sucked grain 
out of the holds of ships; that 
even sucked the coal out of the 
bunkers and pulled the sparks out 
of smoke. ‘then there were the 
vacuum cleaners, ranging from 
the small affair wheeled around 
on casters to the large stationary 
office equipment. 

These and several other princi- 
pal uses had grown up naturally, 
through the inventiveness of the 
engineers of Sturtevant and other 
manufacturers, and through out- 
side developments. 


THE INSPIRATION FOR THE ADVER- 
TISING 


In the course of developing 
these obvious markets there had 
been naturally many cases where 
air had been used to unusual pur- 
poses or put to usual purposes in 
unusual businesses. These indi- 
cated a potential market outside 
the regulation field which might 
be forced at a rate quicker than 
the normal course of develop- 
ment. Why not, in general adver- 
tising, describe these unusual 
cases? 

In a certain large factory wom- 
en operatives sit close together in 
a long line, welding pieces of 
metal over Bunsen burners. The 
intense heat from the flames and 
the fumes of burning metals 
would be almost intolerable were 
it not for a system of air suction 
that draws the unused heat away 


. from the girls into the outer at- 


mosphere; and a ventilating sys- 
tem that. forces a supply of fresh, 
cool air into the room at the feet 
of each individual girl. 

In a southern city an engineer 
perfected a new system of puri- 
fying sewer water and preventing 
river pollution. He directed the 
sewage into large cement cham- 
bers, at the bottom of which were 
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gratings. Air entering these grat- 
ings was forced up through the 
thick layer of decaying sewage to 
keep the water in continual acti- 
vation. The bacteriological action 
of this decaying matter hastened 
the chemical breaking up of the 
incoming sewage into insoluble 
gases, a residue, and pure water 





use of steam opened up 2 new world of invention. The control of electricity 
brought forth apparatus which 1s marking the twentieth century as an age 
genus. In step with these giant strndes us the development of Sturtevant au apparatus 
For more tham sixty years Sturtevant equipment has been distinguished for ws sturdy 
ant machines have always done better work than other machines 
atings. The longer hfe and more efhcvent operation of Sturtevant 
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These arc only two ways Sturtevant puts air to work 


Sturtevant Apparatus 1s very likely unproving conditions and increasing prohis in your 
» & bullerin will be 
mailed which describes in detail the particular apparatus thar can do some of your work 
On special request. 2 Sturtevant representative will view you at your plant Address 


own mdustry If you will write, telling the nature of your business, 


8B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
N POSS. Preston 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
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upon a pedal which opens the 
outlet valve. 

These three isolated cases have 
one thing in common; namely, 
that in each a draft of air is 
used. -A draft of air presupposes 
a machine to create the draft; 
and this is where the Sturtevant 
company comes in, for this com- 
pany is one of the 
leading manufactur- 
ers of blowers in the 
country and the cases 
cited are some out-of- 
the-ordinary uses to 
which air drafts 
created by their blow- 
ers have been put. 


in general publica- 
tions to advertise 
these out-of-the-ordi- 
nary uses in an en- 
deavor to broaden the 
market for the prod- 
uct. 

The company was 
already a larger user 
of advertising in tech- 
nical journals going 
to architects, to pa- 
per mills, contractors, 
building engineers, 
railroads, shipping 
companies, and others 
in the regular estab- 
lished lines of indus- 
try—a score or more 
of them. The gen- 
eral advertising cam- 
paign included double 
wae” and single pages, in 
both one and two 








THIS ADVERTISER HAS. ALL SORTS OF OPPORTUNITY TO 
CALL UP TIIE ASSISTANCE OF HUMAN INTEREST COPY 


which flowed on to the river. The 
residue was valuable as a ferti- 
lizer. 

Another factory provides ex- 
cellent washing facilities for its 
employees, but provides no tow- 
els, either of the common or indi- 
vidual kind. Another arrange- 
ment does the work. Through a 
pipe outlet a gentle current of 
warm, dry air is forced, which, 
face and hands placed before it, 
quickly absorbs the water and 
leaves the skin thoroughly dry. 
To use it the employee presses 





colors, in several pe- 
riodicals. 

As these new mar- 
kets were not such 
as to yield readily large and 
immediate results, it was deter- 
mined that this same advertising 
should be also a direct builder of 
prestige for the company as a‘ 
authority on the use of air and 
as the manufacturer of blowers 
and fans for all sorts of business. 

A description of one of the ad- 
vertisements is a key to all. 
Across the top of a double-page 
spread appears the name Sturte- 
vant in special style of lettering, 
with the ‘slogan “Puts air to 
work,” which was used through- 





















































A year ago it began 
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No. 2 of a Series on 
Personnel 


HENRY CLAY GRANT 
General Manager 


Director of Advertising and 
Merchandising 


R. GRANT was originally a newspaper man, but early 


transferred his activities to the trade paper field, where he 
secured his first advertising and merchandising experience. 


His association ‘with the screen medium dates from the early days 
of slide advertising—and both Mr. Grant and Mr, Levey con- 
tributed extensively to the development of the old style slide into 
animated slides, film trailers, and finally into the effective screen 
medium of today—The Industrial-Educational film which reaches 
its greatest efficiency in the Truth Productions of the Harry Levey 
Service Corporation. 


Mr. Grant’s ability is a considerable factor in the resultful record 


of the Industrial-Educational film medium as produced by Harry 
Levey and his associates. 


A request will bring you full details concerning the application of 
this medium to your problems of production, distributicn and 
personnel. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
Producers ano Distributors of 


Industrial Goucational Films 
NEW YORK CITY 


Temporary Offices: 1662 Broadway 
Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
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out the campaign. At the left of 
the name is a sketchy line draw- 
ing of a blower forcing a draft 
of air right through the name. 
Into the copy has been put some 
of the romance of the business, of 
which there is plenty. 

“Are you a maker of things?” 
it asks. “Have you work to be 
done. Are you sceking better 
ways to do your work? 

“Then go out. Listen to 
wind. Watch what it does. 

“It says: ‘Every day of your 
life I have been showing you how 
I could do your work, and have 
been waiting vainly for you to 
call on me. I convey twigs and 
chaff and even heavy things hun- 
dreds of miles. I draw all the 
water from leaves and from fruit 
and from all the trees that ever 
fell. I melt and I freeze. I suck 
up all the dirt and dust from the 
roadway and leave it as clean as 
a ballroom floor. I bring mois- 


the 


ture from the sea, and, to men 
who permit me, I bring pure, 
health-giving air for them to 
breathe. When I blow upon a 
fire I increase the heat from its 
fuel? Why do you not summon 
me?” 


Then are four cases of specific 
uses; one in which is described 
how control of air is used to re- 
move excessive vapor in a paper 
mill; how a large trust company 
in New York increased the efficien- 
cy of its clerical force by installing 
a system of proper ventilation; 
how the forced draft kiln-drying 
system made it possible for the 
Government to get sufficient air- 
plane wood during the war; how 
the suction system described in 
the beginning of this article 
draws heat away from the work- 
er welding metal over hot burn- 
ers. 

And then, to top it off, a list of 
businesses is given beginning 
‘with A and ending with W, oc- 
cupying five columns of 8-point 
under the caption “Sturtevant 
Puts Air to Work for the Fol- 
lowing Kinds of Business—Is 
Your Business in This List?” 

Since the field to be covered 
was so large, the cases cited were 
used as examples to suggest other 
possible uses. The copy itself 
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makes as interesting reading as an 
article in a business magazine. 

The main result of the cam- 
paign was that a higher respect 
developed for the company. While 
many inquiries were received 
from various lines of business 
and in regard to various uses of 
blowers, the larger effcct of the 
advertising in the development of 
new uses must come in the fu 
ture. Advertising here has served 
its purpose by making an impres- 
sion, by setting a charge, so to 
speak, to be fired off latcr when 
the personal sales representative 


comes in contact with the reader 
who “thought there might be 
something in that” but who 


wasn't stirred to the point of ac- 
tion} But the sales representatives 
reported more cordial receptions 
on the part of buyers; and pecul- 
iarly, a higher respect for their 
own individual service. For in 
cultivating prestige by advertising 
the expert knowledge available, 
the company was really setting 
forth the ability of its sales-en- 
gineering rcpresentatives. 

Certainly no mere general state- 
ment makes so jaftractive rcading 
as these little romances of busi- 
ness; no mere Claim impresses 
the stamp of authority more than 
the concrete evidence of accom- 
plishment; no fine phrases are so 
definitely remembered as _ these 
specific statements of fact. And 
to top it off, there is the “velvet” 
derived from the new uses and 
new users developed. 

Such advertising is advertising 
that is doing double service! 


, . ~ 
V. Cole With Hills Brothers 
Company 
V. Cole, who for the past few years 
has been engaged in general publicity 
work in Boston, his been appointed 
assistant to James M. Hills, who is in 
charge of the advertising of The Hills 
Brothers Company, New York, man- 
facturer of the “Dromedary” line of 

food products. : 


Added to Staff of Brandt 
Agency 
L. W. Gesler is now in the sales pro- 
motion department of the Brandt Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago. He for 
merly was with the William H. Rankin 
Company in the space department. 
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It used to be the prints of horse-shoes 
in the mud—but now on smooth mac- 
adam roads you sec the straight tracks 
of countless automobiles. The American 
fruit farmer is a live wire—he's strictly 
up to the minute. He may not have a 
Rolls-~-Royce—yet: but he has some- 
thing that runs on rubber wheels and 
gives the horse the dust. He's more. 
than a “prospect for the manufacturer 
of automobiles and motor accessories. 
That's why during the first six months 
of 1920 


4,373 Lines of 
Automobile Advertising, and 


14,126 Lines of 
Tire Advertising 


appeared in the pages of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed mini circulation. 200.000 shi 


Members of Agricultural Editors Association 
Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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With apologies to 
Sweet Caporals 
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The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 
Adventure Detective Story Smith’s Dou 
Ainslee’s People’s The Popular The 
Argosy-All Story Short Stories Top-Notch 
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* Heinz” know 
the eating-power of 
the million and a half 
men and women who 
buy the magazines 

comprising the 
All-Fiction 
Field 








The All-Fiction Field 


PUBLISHED BY 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 
MEMBERS A. B. C. 


Ghe 
FIELD oF GREATEST YIELD 
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Where We Live 
When you want to know about a man, go 
to his town and ask the “home folks” 


about him. It’s the same way with a 
newspapé@r—the “home folks” know best. 








Here in South Bend—where we live— 
the local advertisers,are taking more and 
more space in the News-Times. As 
proof we present the following: During 
the first six months of 1920 we made a 
gain of 804,472 lines in local display ad- 
vertising. In the same time the competi- 
tive newspaper gained 162,694 lines. 
Thus the News-Times scored a victory 
of 641,778 lines in local display. 


To’ really cover the Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan territory you 
simply must use the News-Times. 


SOUTH BEND ‘NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Can Advertising Stick to Funda- 
mental Motives? 





Many of the Concerns That Have Done So Are Among the Most Con- 
spicuous Successes 


By Marshall Olds 


JESAR built the first bridge 
C across the Rhine—with logs 
and ropes and wooden pins. It 
stood up long enough to get his 
army across to conquer the Ger- 
mans and gc¢t it back. Cesar 
himself considcred this bridge a 
greater achievement than any of 
his military campaigns. Yet, 
while the greatest military lead- 
ers of to-day are students of 
Cesar’s military tactics, any mod- 
ern engineering tyro could teach 


Cesar the A B C’s of bridge 
construction. ; 
It wasn’t that Czsar’s mind 


was less brilliant when building 
bridges than when leading armies, 
but that in waging war he had 
as a foundation to build on the 
fixed rules and principles of mili- 
tary science which generations of 
war and a hundred other great 
military leaders had proved and 
established, while as a_ bridge 
builder he had in that day only 
his own ingenuity on which to 
rely. 

Medicine, ‘law, engineering and 
other established professions and 
sciences are established because 
out of long and widespread com- 
mon experience they have built 
up a body of laws and general 
principles so sound and of such 
general application that they can 
be depended upon as a safer 
foundation in any given case than 
even the most brilliant mind 
without a knowledge of them can 
be trusted to build. 

The individual advertising man, 
on the other hand, is to-day sur- 
veying every foot of the ground, 
laying every foundation stone, 
collecting all his own building 
materials out of his own ingenu- 
ity and experience with corre- 
sponding possibility of error in 
each step. We are building Ca- 
sar’s bridges and taking the 





greatest pride in them because 
they are all our own. We are 
sending out campaigns over them 
that succecd. But advertising is 
going to progress and broaden 
out and become increasingly ef- 
fective, not in proportion to suc- 
cess of these individual efforts, 
but in proportion as advertising 
as a whole is able to construct out 
of these individual efforts a foun- 
dation of common _ experience 
which we can make increasingly 
broad and sure for all of us. 

Advertising is entirely too new 
and has grown too rapidly for 
many laws and principles to have 
had time to develop. Laws and 
principles are born of  retro- 
spection. They are the result of 
“post-mortems” and modern ad- 
vertising, and modern advertising 
men have as yet been entirely too 
interested looking forward to 
have had the time or patience to 
do much looking backward. 


FACTS TAKING FORM AS PRINCIPLES 


Nevertheless, advertising ex- 
periment and experience have ‘al- 
ready gone far enough so that 
certain rules and principles are 
beginning to appear which bear 
all the earmarks of basic adver- 
tising principles which may be 
depended upon as sourd and gen- 
eral. Among these seems to be 
the experience that advertising 
appeal is most effective in pro- 
portion as it is made preponder- 
antly and directly to the one ulti- 
mate buying motive. 

The purchase of any article, 
this experience seems to show, is 
determined in the last analysis 
by some single, definite, ultimate 
buying motive. It-may be influ- 
enced by indirect motives or by 
secondary motives, but there is in 
connection with most, if not all, 
articles some’ special reason not 
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why any particular article of that 
kind is purchased, but why that 
kind of article itself is purchased 
at all. And this, if it can be made 
the basis of appeal and associated 
with a given article, seems to con- 
stitute the strongest appeal that 
advertising has yet shown us how 
to make. 


THE PRIMAL APPEAL TC AUTOMOBILE 
BUYERS 

A man may be influenced to buy 

a particular automobile because he 
thinks the engine will give better 
service, or because he likes the 
thickness of the cushions or the 
color of the paint. He may be 
influenced toward one class of 
automobiles because of their price 
or toward another class because 
people whom he wishes to imitate 
own cars of that kind. But back 
of all these reasons, the real mo- 
tive that leads him to buy an au- 
tomobile at all is to go riding and 
to take his family riding—to get 
for himself and them the advan- 
tages that an automobile can give 
and that sitting on the front porch 
or going to the movies does not 
give. 

For years all automobile adver- 
tising made these secondary or 
indirect appeals. It argued engine 
construction—talked about car- 
buretor and gears—catalogued a 
dozen and one reasons for buying 
a particular car. Then Overland, 
whose advertising had previously 
consisted of double-page spreads 
of specifications, suddenly changed 
to double-page beautifully-colored 
pictures showing the delights of 
motoring through the country in 
apple-blossom time—of the pleas- 
ures to be had from family picnics 
amid the coolness of woods and 
lakes—and other specific concrete 
advantages that an automobile 
gave to its possessor. Overland 
has stuck ‘to this one appeal—to 
the one ultimate automobile-buy- 
ing motive—ever since, with re- 
sults that are too obvious to need 
emphasis. 

A man may be influenced to 
buy a particular kind of furnace 
because he thinks it burns less 
coal, because it only has to be 
filled up once a day, because it is 
so simple any child can run it, or 
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for various such reasons. But 
the simple, obvious, ultimate rea- 
son why he buys a furnace at all 
is to keep his house warm and 
comfortable in cold weather. This 
ultimate buying motive in the case 
of furnaces is so obvious and the 
advantages of a saving in coal 
consumption, ease of operation 
and some other secondary buying 
motive may be so great that there 
is much plausibility in the argue 
ment that we may assume that 
the public will take the ultimate 
buying motive for granted and 
will be more influenced by appeals 
as to coai saving and convenience, 
Most furnace advertising has fol- 
lowed this line of reasoning. Yet 
the fact remains that one of the 
leaders in this field is the furnace 
that has been sold by. advertis- 
ing merely comfortable, cheerful 
homes—whose one appeal has 
been from the beginning to the 
obvious buying motives of keeping 
the house warm. 

In the furnace field the ultimate 
buying motive has been generally 
disregarded, probably because it 
was so obvious ‘aS to be taken 
for granted. Buti#in the men’s 
clothing field the taltimate buying 
motive has only Seen slowly ar- 
rived at by the great majority of 
manufacturers because it was not 
understood, and even denied be- 
cause it had to do with human 
motives which were often denied. 
Certainly the average man of some 
years ago seemed to want it 
thought that he wore clothes to 
cover him and keep him warm. 
He might have gone as far as to 
admit that he approved of good 
quality or line, but as for style 
in clothes, he pretended to regard 
it as a feminine desire. But there 
is in every individual, whether 
man or woman, inbred by genera- 
tions of ornament-loving ances- 
tors, an instinct for self-decora- 
tion for which to-day style m 
clothes furnishes practically the 
only outlet. And the appeal to 
this race instinct has certainly 
proved to be the chief ultimate 
buying motive in the clothing field. 
Every effort has been made to find 
other successful bases of appeal 
in this field—price has been widely 
featured and wearing qualities 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW is 
a business man’s paper. Its editorial 
policy makes it so. It is business from 
cover to cover. 





Market reports, problems of manage- 
ment, technical developments, employ- 
ment relations, construction progress,— 
these are among the phases of today’s 
business completely and authoritatively 
presented. Business activities of the 
whole world are passing through the 
pagesof THEIRON TRADE REVIEW 
every week. , 


An international editorial organization 
provides this news service,—London, 
Paris, Brussels, Dusseldorf, Vienna, all 
leading American centers. Wherever 
iron and steel is made and marketed 
you'll find 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation: 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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have been emphasized; extra caps 
and trousers have been given; 
special patenied pockets and 
straps and other convenient fea- 
tures have been heralded; qual- 
ity of goods, cut, tailoring, 
special features that give better 
hang at shoulders or collar and 
otherwise tend to add to style, 
have been argued and emphasized. 

But not only has the advertis- 
ing concentrating on style itself 
proved increasingly successful 
against all such competition, but 
these competitors themselves, one 
after another, have all come over 
to the style appeal. 

Moreover, while it has been 
generally considered in the past 
that boys’ clothing was bought for 
wearing qualities or price or al- 
most any other reason than style, 
so strongly has the lesson in re- 
gard to the final motive of appeal 
on which to sell men’s clothes im- 
pressed itself on the modern man- 
ufacturer, that style has also been 
made the chief appeal in numerous 
campaigns in boys’ clothing which 
have been recently begun. 

The boy, of course, is merely 
the undeveloped man, and as such 
undoubtedly has in his make-up an 
even larger measure of the racial 
instinct for personal decoration. 
The style appeal is also the basic 
one to the mother, who has such 
a large voice in the selection of 
boys’ clothing. Thus style would 
seem the ultimate base of appcal 
here too. It will be interesting to 
see whether expericnce will bear 
out this conclusion. 


WHAT SELLS Foop? 


In the food field, health va!ue 
and cleanliness were considered 
in the early history of advertising 
sufficient buying motives for many 
products to make the basis of their 


appeal. But even among the pre- 
pared breakfast foods, which 
were long considered almost 


wholly in the light of health foods, 
the contrary has proved true. Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes—one product 
which has featured taste strongly 
from the beginning—has also been 
the product ‘which, from the be- 
ginning, has been one of the big- 
gest and most continuous suc- 
cesses in this field. As for food- 
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product advertising in general, it 
has come to the taste appeal as 
universally as the clothing adver- 
tising has come to the style ap- 
peal. 

Moreover, the motive that ex- 
perience has shown to be the ulti- 
mate buying motive in the cloth- 
ing and food fields was entirely 
susceptible of being arrived at by 
analysis and without al! the ex- 
perimenting had the advertiser 
realized from the beginning the 
importance of using only the wl- 
timate buying motive as a basis of 
appeal. Although, from a practi- 
cal point of view, clothing does 
protect and warm, from the time 
the first sentiment of modesty led 
to the adoption of the fig leaf 
clething has always been most 
closely associated not with that 
which is practical but with senti- 
ment. Throughout human history 
clothing has been put on, or taken 
off, or changed because of mod- 
esty, humility, vanity or some 
other sentimental reason. Style, 
therefore, with its appeal to the 
sentiment of pride or vanity, is all 
appeal to the most basic human 
instinct in regard to clothes. 

Again, althougli‘we may realize 
indirectly that we gat in order to 
build up our bodies, the real and 
direct reason why we eat is to 
satisfy the sensation of hunger 
and the sensation of taste. 

High-grade laundry soap is an- 
other product in selling which the 
superlative effectiveness of the ul- 
timate buying appeal has been 
convincingly demonstrated, 

There is no question that women 
use high-grade laundry soap for 
one reason—so that their dainty 
garments may be washed without 
injury. Earlier in its advertising 
history Ivory made its appeal as 
a laundry soap indirectly to this 
ultimate buying motive through 
advertising “purity.” But it has 
long since changed such of its 
copy as emphasizes its laundry 
uses so as to appeal directly to 
this ultimate buying motive by em- 
phasizing in picture and text the 
results that the use of Ivory Soap 
will achieve with the garments 
laundered. Other white floating 
soaps have from time to time 
bec put on the market and ad- 
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A Responsive 
Audience 


In the unique combination 
that Philadelphia offers you 
of “the city of homes” and 
“the workshop of the world” 
you can depend upon it— 
there is not only ample 
means, but the will to spend 
it, for any worthy merchan- 
dise you advertise in 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Always Reliable 





i Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YOR 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth 4 Ave. Blis. 
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HE thousands of buyers who use The Iron 

Age as a current guide to their sources of 
supply for new and standard requirements in the Iron, 
Steel and Metal-working industries, are most attractive 
prospects. 


The complete and comprehensive arrangement 
of its advertising, grouped for the convenience of sub- 
scribers, according to the product advertised, makes any 
class of materials easy to locate instantly, and assures the in- 
terested attention of purchasers of immense buying power. 


As a result, more advertisers are using The 
Iron Age regularly to reach the world’s greatest indus- 
trial market than are to be found in any other business 
paper. 


Shall we send you a bird’s eye view of this 
market ? Ask for our new “Buying Units” Booklet, illus- 
trating 117 typical subscribers’ plants, listing their prod- 
ucts and buying officials. 








THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 


Established 1855 
239 West 39th St., New York City 


Charter Member A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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vertised with almost every other 
type of appeal. . 

A wide and gntinued advertis- 
ing experience, then, has developed 
this result in a wide variety of 
fields—that where the ultimate 
buying motive has been selected as 
the basis of appeal, when the one 
most important reason for the 
selection of an article of that type 
has been featured strongly with 
some one article of that type— 
the product so advertised has in 
every conspicuous case attained a 
leadership in its field which strong 
advertising competition on every 
other basis of appeal has not been 
able to affect. 

There is no question, however, 
that while a large number of con- 
spicuous examples may strongly 
support the theory that advertis- 
ing to the ultimate buying motive 
is the strongest possible basis of 
advertising appeal, they neverthe- 
less do not establish it as a gen- 
eral principle. It is not sufficient 
that a general principle check with 
past facts. It must be able to 
hold and control under new con- 
ditions to which it applies. 

What has happened in adver- 
tising may be more or less in- 
teresting. What we want to be 
able to know is what will happen. 
It is the purpose of principles and 
laws to show what under given 
conditions will happen. The en- 
gineer knows in advance that a 
bridge built according to the plan 
he prepares will do exactly what 
it is intended that it shall do. The 
doctor knows that a given drug 
will get a given reaction every 
time. What we want to know in 
regard to the theory under dis- 
cussion is whether or not an ap- 
peal thus made to the one ultimate 
buying motive in regard to any 
product, properly backed up, will 
always be the strongest appeal 
that can be made on that product. 
In order to have any such assur- 
ance we must see the principle 
work in prospect as well as a 
retrospect. 

We have the experiment al- 
ready mentioned of the style ap- 
peal in boys’ clothing advertising. 
This will be worth watching for 
its. bearing on our hypothesis. 

A man or woman buys an elec- 
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tric light not because it has so 
many kilowatts or is made in a 
certain way or bears such a trade- 
mark, but to get a certain light- 
ing effect in his or her home. This 
is unquestionably the ultimate 
light-buying motive. The Edison 
Mazda Lamp Company has re- 
cently begun an advertising cam- 
paign on just this ultimate buying 
motive. The result of this cam- 
paign will be correspondingly in- 
teresfing to note. 

The appeal to the ultimate mo- 
tive on which toilet goods are 
bought is being widely made to- 
day. The one reason a woman 
buys a certain class of soap is be- 
cause she hopes it will give her 
a skin that her friends will! “love 
to touch.” 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Arrow 
Collars, sell to pride in appearance 
—to the feeling of conscious phy- 
sical self-respect. The man who 
shaves every morning before 
breakfast does so from exactly the 
same motive. If some safety 
razor some time runs an adequate 
campaign to this fundamental 
buying motive, the result will con- 
tribute that much further to our 
answer. 

The common law bad been work- 
ing out and testing out its prin- 
ciples in practice for many hun- 
dred years before Blackstone as- 
sembled and stated these prin- 
ciples for general use. We can- 
not hope to find and establish 
sound, general advertising prin- 
ciples in a day, but we will find 
them faster in proportion as we 
consciously search for them. The 
possible general principle that an 
appeal to the ultimate buying mo- 
tive is always the strongest appeal 
in advertising is supported by 
enough evidence to be worth 
watching. 





United States Rubber Has 
Good Half Year 


The net sales for the six months 
ended June 30 of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York, were 
$129,588,986, an increase of $30,099,- 
615 over the corresponding period of 
1919. The net income after deduct 
ing all interest charges and after allow- 
ing for depreciation and federal taxes, 
was $13,690,924, a gain of $3,059,498 
over the corresponding period of 1919. 
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Faith in 
Advertising 


We have no time to 
waste on reactionaries 
who “don’t believe in 
advertising,” because 
there is such great need 
of efficient service on the 
part of forward-looking 
executives who are will- 
ing to meet advertising 
half-way. Most good 
executives will find 
interesting facts in our 
book ‘‘How to Judge an 
Advertising Agency.”’ 
A copy will be sent free 
on request. 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 


214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Better Farmers read Better Ping 


The Small Town F amilies read 
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publications connect you intimatey§ . 


Each is separate inji— 
300,000 farm leaders. #) sm 
Use either or both of them#e goo 


MANNING WAKEFIELD 
Manager Eastern Office 
1511 TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
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m ... . . 300,000 of them 
Guest . . 400,000 of them 
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) small town firesides. 
good! We prove it!! 


ARM PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 WEST OHIO STREET 
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Twenty years ago we made up 
our minds that stereos and 
mats weren’t doing all they 
could for advertisers because 
they weren’t being made as 
good as they could be. So ‘we 
set out to make them perfect. 
Now P.& A. stereos and mats 
are serving in ways that were 
not dreamed of twenty years 
ago. Want to talk to us about 
it? Distance is no obstacle; get 
in touch by mail. 

Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes + Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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A New Approach to the Second- 
Hand Problem 


Marmon “Renewed” Cars Are Sold on the Same Basis as the New Ones 


ANUFACTURERS in nou- 

merous. lines of business in 
which the second-hand problem 
has been a constant cause of anxi- 
ety have for years been watching 
the manoeuvres of the automo- 
bile industry in its attempt to 
solve this enigma. It was natural 
that this industry in which sec- 
ond-hand merchandise was _ the 
source of so much trouble would 
be the one to arrive at a solution 
of the question, 

No one can say that automobile 
manufacturers have not endeav- 
ored with might and main to find 
a way of taking this white ele- 
phant off their hands. Any num- 
ber of plans have been tried out 
with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, although it is true that dur- 
ing the past few abnormal years, 
when the public was glad to get 
any sort of a car, the topic has 
not received the ordinary amount 
of consideration. 

Now, however, it is again aris- 
ing as a barrier to be surmount- 
ed. Nor is second-hand merchan- 
dise an annoyance to the automo- 
tive industry alone. Practically 
every manufacturer of machin- 
ery, be it farm or factory appli- 
ances, where the product has to 
be replaced at frequent intervals, 
has found it necessary to accept 
used merchandise as part pay- 
ment on the replacement. It is 
regarded as one of the necessary 
evils of business; a burden that 
must be borne due to intense 
competition. Furthermore, right 
now it is assuming increasing im- 
portance in cases where the man- 
ufacturer’s outlet is through re- 
tailers. This is so because a deal- 
er with a large supply of used 
merchandise on hand, tieing up 
so much money, finds it next to 
impossible under current credit 
conditions, to order new stock. 

To illustrate with an actual ex- 
ample, consider the selling prob- 
lems of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company, maker of the Marmon 


automobile, which, by the way, 
may also be your problems. Here 
we have a car the price of which 
limits its purchase to people of 
means. Such people do not buy 
an automobile for the number of 
years of service it will give. After 
several years of use it is often 
traded in for a new car. Quite 
often these used cars are in prac- 
tically perfect condition. 

Nevertheless a second-hand car, 
to most of us, is a second-hand 
car. As such, the dealer ordin- 
arily found it more difficult to 
sell than a new automobile. This 
was due to several reasons. As 
F. E. Moskovics, vice-president 
of the company, told Printers’ 
Ink: “In a general way we, as 
well as everybody else, knew that 
the used-car market was one of 
the obstructions to new car sales 
in all our business. Also, that 
the used car had fallen into such 
disrepute, due to unscrupulous 
dealers, that it was hurting the 
business. 


MAKING A NATIONAL OUTLET 


“The problem, as such, had re- 
ceived due _ consideration, l- 
though we had never arrived at 
what we regarded as a real solu- 
A.. te 


tion. One day, however, 
Ellwood, president of the EIl- 
wood Motors, our Kansas City 


dealers, visited the factory and 
bemoaned these very things. In 
passing, he remarked that if there 
was only some national way to 
advertise renewed cars what a 
great thing it would be for the 
dealer. 

“And it was that little remark 
that was the germ of the plan we 
are now putting across. For as 
he happened to pass it, it flashed 
through my mind that it would be 
just as easy to advertise these 
cars as it would be new cars, if 
you really had something to say. 
The only difference was that here 
the manufacturer would be ad- 
vertising something he himself is 
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not selling. In other words, the 
sale would be made by someone 
else. We would get no direct 
benefit from it. 

“Indirectly, however, we would, 
under such a plan, receive our 
full measure of benefit. Here is 
how I reasoned it out. It ap- 
peared to me that an advertise- 
ment built along the proper lines 
for the used car would be, after 
all, the strongest possible adver- 
tisement for a new car. In other 
words, if we could bring out to a 
man that after two, three, four, 
five or more years of use, his car 
could easily and quickly be made 
like new, what stronger endorse- 
ment could possibly be made? At 
the same time it would put a new 
value, namely, that intangible as- 
set—the pride of ownership—into 
the used car.” 

What such a _ plan really 
amounts to, of course, is estab- 
lishing another line of lower- 
priced cars, to be sold in identi- 
cally the same way as the original 
line, the only difference being that 
in one case the manufacturcr is 
not required to make the automo- 
biles. The used car receives the 
same sort of sales stimulus in the 
form of advertising and personal 
sales efforts as the new one. To 
all intents gnd purposes it is a 
regular member of the “family” 
and as such is treated the same as 
all its brothers and sisters. 

When the second-hand problem 
is regarded in that light it im- 
mediately assumes new features. 
Put into that status, the solving 
of the problem is purely and 
simply a straight advertising and 
merchandising proposition. All 
the mystery with which it was 
formerly shrouded is immediately 
cast off. All that is necessary is 
to tackle it just as you would a 
new item that has been added to 
your line. And reduced to its 
simplest terms, that is just what 
the Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany is doing. 

There is, however, the one dif- 
ference, previously mentioned; 
that of the manufacturer not ac- 
tually selling the product. The 
second-hand product is usually 
the property of the dealer. This 
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condition brings in its wake sey- 
eral angles not prcsent in the 
selling of a new product. For 
one, complete stocks of the en- 
tire line are seldom to be had, 
Furthermore the condition of the 
car is not always the same. While 
one may be practically new, an- 
other will be of an old vintage, 
Prices will vary greatly. Then 
there is no standard of quality to 
go by, such as there is in a well- 
established, advertised line. 

A WORKABLE PLAN TO HELP DEALERS 


All these unusual aspects have 
received full attention in the 
Marmon plan. This is how H. 
H. Rice, sales manager, tells of 
the company’s methods of meet- 
jng them: “In order to organize 
the selling and distribution of our 
used. cars in a_ systematic and 
thorough manner, we are bring- 
ing about a standardization of 
service department equipment 
and organization. Also a stand- 
ard plan of renewing Marmon 
cars. The plan works out in the 
following way: 

“The factory acts as a clearing 
house for the used cars, a list be- 
ing submitted by our dealers to 
us regularly of the ecars taken in 
trade. With this list in our hands, 
we are able to refer all inquiries 
for renewed cars, that come in as 
a result of our advertising, to the 
nearest dealer. If that dealer does 
not happen to have a car of the 
type that the customer wants, we 
inform the dealer of some other 
dealer who has. Of course, such 
a plan involves a certain amount 
of co-operation between dealers 
in the scheme of prices which en- 
ables the dealers all to make a fair 
profit while helping one another 
dispose of used cars, 

“Those cars that are actually 
renewed and sold as renewed cars 
will be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate, issued by the dealer but 
originating here at the factory. 
This not only assures the custom- 
er of the thoroughness of the re- 
newal of the car but gives him 
a 90-day warranty which is recog- 
nized by the dealer and ourselves 
to the same extent as the origina! 


” warranty of the car when new.” 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


JOPLIN 
Missourl1 


The Market 200,000 
Larger Net Profits 


Two factors combine to give an advertiser a greater net profit in the Joplin 
district, than in most others of the same size and in many larger. 


The first is the ease with which the great territory can be merchandised, and 
the second is the domination of one paper, the Joplin Globe. 


Merchandising 


The entire territory within a forty mile radius, 200,000 population, is webbed 
with fine roads either of concrete or of crushed stone from the local mines. 
Seven railroads and two interurban electric lines give the territory above-the- 
average service. 


Joplin dominates the market in manufacturing, wholesaling and financial 
interests. There is not the usual outside competition from other trading 
centers which eats into profits. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 
Joplin 
Globe | 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 25,709 . 


Average for six months ending March 31, 1920 
Line Rate 7c flat. Mornings Except Monday. 


The circulation of the Joplin Globe is merchandised with nothing but edito- 
rial stimulation. For years the Globe has led in city, suburban and country 
paid circulation, and in advertising volume of all classifications. 


The need of only one strong newspaper for the rich 200,000 population unit, 

reduces the advertising sales cost, and increases the profit to the advertiser 

so territories though larger where local newspaper competition divides 
e field. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Chicago a Atlanta 


Kansas City New York San Francisco 
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The copy was planned to sell 
used, or “renewed cars” as the 
company prefers to call them, to 
the public, as a product in a class 
by itself. There is a clever bit of 
psychology in the use of the word 
“renewed” rather than “second- 
hand.” Strictly. interpreted the 
car is really renewed in that it is 
overhauled according to a pre- 
scribed set of plans and rules. 
The real reason for its use, 
though, is that the bad taste the 
phrase “second-hand” has _ ac- 
quired made another descriptive 
term necessary. The company 
believes that “renewed” over- 
comes this handicap and at the 
same time really is a true descrip- 
tion of the car. 


_ In telling how the dealers were - 


lined up Mr. Moskovics said: 
“The dealers, strange to say, 
were sold on the plan by tele- 
gram. Each one of them was 
more or less fearful of the used- 
car situation and the effects it 
would have on his business for 
the coming year. Of all the deal- 
ers we telegraphed, I think only 
one diti not enthusiastically en- 
dorse it, and he came across later. 

“One reason for this’ fine re- 
sponse was that in trying to sta- 
bilize the values of used cars, and 
in trying to put a strong pride of 
ownership value on them, it does 
help in the current credit situa- 
tion. The plan is helping the 
dealer sell a lot of used cars—or 
rather ‘renewed cars’+for cash, 
that otherwise would not be sold 
in that way. Naturaliy in these 
times that means a lot to our 
dealers. 

“Perhaps the hardest part of 
the plan is to get the dealers to 
send in their reports. They will 
not send them in regularly, un- 
less we keep after them like 
thunder.” 

Now for results. Here is what 
Mr. Moskovics has to say: “To 
say that the scheme has justified 
itself is putting it mildly. One 
of the best illustrations is found 
in the way Renewed Marmons 
sold at the Used Car Show at 
Chicago during the month of 
April. Our renewed car sales 
manager who was at the Show 
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tells me that practically the cntire 
selling campaign of the salesmen 
was based on this national adver- 
tising. Our Chicago dealers led 
the entire field by double the sales 
of their nearest competitor. | 
have yet to find one single dealer 
or salesman who is not enthusi- 
astic about the plan. Why should 
they not be? It is bringing them 
results, and we have almost 
killed the second-hand car prob- 
lem as applied to Marmons.” 





Philadelphia Underwriters 
Plan Campaign 


As a result of half a dozen recent 
disastrous fires, Philadelphia under- 
writers are planning an extensive edu- 
cational advertising campaign through 
newspapers and other mediums. The 
objects of the campaign would be pri- 
marily to educate the public in methods 
of fire prevention and to offer rewards to 
persons in positions to give information 
on fires caused by carelessness, neglect 
of proper precautions or incendiarism. 





Washington Business Bureau 


Appoints Head 

Francis X. Wholley has been ap- 
pointed director of the Better Business 
Bureau of the Advertising Club of 
Washington, D. C. Ht has been con- 
nected with the United Shoe Ma 
chinery Company, of Boston, and has 
also been director of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, of Boston. 


Who Has Knowledge of This 
Slogan? 


Tue Green, Futton, Cunnincuam Co. 
Derro!t, 





Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly let me know if any- 
one is using the following slogan: 
“The Ace of Aces” for their product? 

me G. Rok. 





C. G. Troy a Chilton Repre- 
sentative 


Cyrus G. Troy, wha formerly repre- 
sented the Class Journal Company, New 
York, in the Buffalo territory, is now 
with the Chilton Company, Philadelphia, 
representing the Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal in the eastern territory. 





Fisk Rubber Sales for First 
Half Year 


Sales of the Fisk Rubber Company 
for the first six months of this year 
were in excess of $27,000,000, or 32 
per cent ahead of the total of $20, 
437,000 for the first half-year of 1919. 
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OST of all we want to “sell you” the textile man- 
ufacturing industry as a market for your pro- 
duct. To do this we stand ready to tackle the propo- 
sition with you on the basis of actual facts. And we 
will be the first to acknowledge that this industry 
offers you no market if such proves to be the case. 


Not until you are convinced that the textile mills pre- 
sent a decidedly worth while field, will you be ready 
to take up the ways and means of reaching them. 


At that point your investigation will show TEX- 
TILE WORLD JOURNAL to cover your market 
thoroughly as “the world’s textile authority.” Fore- 
most in its own field, this publication is numbered 
among those leaders of American business periodicals 
which are the souls of the great industries they form 
a part. 


Textile World 
{ 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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creen Cb 


A New Force’ 


EVEN million people patroniz 
3,500 motion picture theaters 
throughout the United States. 

You’ve often wondered how you could 


get your message before that vast audi- 
ence. 


You’ve often wanted to tell these people 
the romance of your business. 





Baumer Service is the answer. 


These theaters are under contract, 
guaranteeing 6,000 play days, to show the 
Screen Sales Stories produced for you by 
Baumer Films, Inc. 





You get what you pay for — 


and you pay for it ail 
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es Sfories 


Cijour Advertising 


onizt} The story—with your business as star 
atets | will be supplied by Guy McConnell. 


Two weeks advance notice of the show- 


se ings will be given you. 

audi- 
Cards signed by the theater managers 

will furnish you with proof of exhibition. 

eople 

° That is, briefly, the basis of Baumer 

Service which covers the United States. Ni 
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A, to Over 7,000,000 People 


| all@i've had it. 
6 West 48't Street 
NEW YORK 
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Strong, Tough Stock 
—the Eyelets Hold 


Catalogs, Price Lists, Salesmen’s Books, 
for which inserts are sent out need to be 
printed on a strong, tough stock. 


Then eyelets won’t tear out, pages won't 
crumple and crack from constant reference. 


Hammermill Cover will give you the Qual- 
ity you want—at a price that spells Economy. 
Ask your printer to show you samples, or 
write Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MERI, 
NCOVE R . 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Jobbers Are Driving Manufacturers 
to Sell Retailers Direct 


‘Wholesaler Foresees That Private Labels May Choke Jobbers to Death 


By Harry E. Sloan 


Secretary Missouri River Wholesale Grocers’ 


ITH reference to the new 

plan of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. to sell the retailer direct 
and cut the jobber out, 
of whom I am one, ‘may as well 
know and probably do know that 
back in the minds of practically 
all these manufacturers, no mat- 
ter how loyal they may be to the 


jobber, there lurks the haunting 
thought that the jobber is not 
four-square with them. Manu- 
facturers of nationally adver- 


tised goods claim that they have 
not alone discovered, produced 
and perfected the goods and kept 
then up to standard, but by 
their aggressive advertising and 
through the work of specialty 
men, and house-to-house canvass 
they have educated the people to 
use their product and thus have 
provided many profitable items to 
the jobbers’ stocks hitherto un- 
known. 

The manufacturers claim they 
have made something only to find 
it counterfeited. They produce 
and popularize corn flakes, for in- 
stance, only to have the jobber 
put in his private label. They 
perfect a flavored mixture, estab- 
lish a trade-mark and educate the 
people to buy syrups in tins, and 
the jobber fights them with a pri- 
vate brand. They make a market 
for their special package of rolled 
oats, and the jobber bends his en- 
ergies to fill the demand thus 
created with “Jones’ Pride.” 

To combat these private brands 
it costs the manufacturer heavily. 
Knowing that none of his goods 
is going out when a private brand 
can be sold he is driven to close 
covering of territory with special- 
ty men and more intensive adver- 
tising in order to get an even 
break. He is asked to cooperate 


Reprinted from the Modern Merchant 
and Grocery World. 


jobbers, 





Association 


with the jobber, to use the job- 
ber as an exclusive distributing 
medium and pay him an increased 


margin of profit to meet the 
higher cost of- doing business, 
only to find this same jobber 


“taking orders” for factory lines 
while his salesmen are instructed 
to push the sale of his own label. 

And thereupon, in the minds of 
the manufacturer, pops the ques- 
tion, “Is it fair?” And in view 
of the fact that the elimination of 
the jobber is brought to test they 
hesitate no longer to ask the 
question openly, and it requires 
an answer. It prompts discussion 
of private labels, and it is con- 
ceded that private labels, judi- 
ciously used, have been the sal- 
vation of many wholesale gro- 


cers. There is no tenable argu- 
ment against private labels as 
such. They are here to stay. 


But when they touch the adver- 
tised cereals, or soaps, or syrups, 
for instance, and all those items 
of which the jobbers are mere 
distributors, they are placed in the 
paradoxical position of seeking 
the loyal support from the origi- 
nators on the one hand and put- 
ting their private label in direct 
competition on the other. With 
the jobber’s private label he seeks 
to tear down and replace the very 
goods which he is asking the 
manufacturer to market through 
his hands. Though his intention 
may not be such, that at least is 
the net result. 

And therein lies a danger which 
is now forced upon the jobber 
for serious consideration. Can he 
overdo the private label to his 
own disadvantage and can he ex- 
pect permanent and close co-op- 
eration on the part of the pro- 
ducer when he grants him scant 
or half-way or half-hearted as- 
sistance on his part? 
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I know how important private 
labels are. I know their value 
and their worth to the wholesale 
grocer. I have always been strong 
for them, but the question is, is 
there not a field in which private 
labels on certain articles do more 
harm than good and that by in- 
vading such field with a purely 
local and individual brand are the 
jobbers not merely pandering to 
pride and saving at the spigot 
only to lose eventually at the 
bunghole ? 


It is more than probable that ~ 


with the elimination of private 
labels on certain lines profits on 
such commodities would be bet- 
ter and there would be no ques- 
tion now or in the future of go- 
ing direct to the retail trade, 
while, on the other hand, if man- 
ufacturers would continually find 
that those upon whom they de- 
pend for distribution are more or 
less surreptiously carrying a 
“side line” under his own brands 
and fighting for it, they not only 
face a fight with the manufac- 
turer who goes direct to the re- 
tail trade, but they are forced to 
prosecute the war with a disor- 
ganized and disloyal contingent 
which weakens naturally the mor- 
ale of their entire forces. 


Trade-Mark Tangles 


HE futility of sampling as a 

means of establishing a trade- 
mark right was demonstrated in 
the course of a decision recently 
won by Richard Hudnut, the well- 
known manufacturer of perfumes, 
in the Court of Appeals at W ash- 
ington. 

A three-cornered adventure in 
the marking of talcum, sachet and 
face powder was involved in this 
incident. Hudnut sought-to regis- 
ter the word “Nara” for this class 
of goods. The chief contender 
had adopted “Nyra” and a third 
party completed the triangle with 
“Myra. 

In the final show-down the con- 
test hinged on the question of 
which interest had been the first 
to use the coveted mark in inter- 
state commerce. It was clearly es- 
tablished that Hudnut had adopted 
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the mark in September, 1914, and 
had used it thereafter continuous- 
ly. His‘ principal opponent con- 
tended. that he had first used the 
mark in May, 1914, but was unable 
to demonstrate a general or ex- 
tensive use from that date and so 
he undertook to make good his 
claim by the justification of sam- 
pling. 

He had placed the trade name 
“Nyra” upon some sample boxes 
of toilet powder and had sent 
them to three dealers with whom 
he had been doing considerab'e 
business in the spring of 1914 
The Patent Office tribunals and 
the Court of Appeals refused to 
be impressed, however, with this 
sampling enterprise as a means 
of staking a trade-mark claim. 

For one thing, they claimed, it 
did not prove a oe fide intent 
to inaugurate a trade-mark. They 
held further that the sample boxes 
were sent without previous re- 
quest by the consignees and: that 
the price paid for each was five 
cents, whereas the usual price for 
such an article was fifty cents. 

The Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents claimed that sampling was 
not, in fact, “doing business.” And 
the Court of Afipeals called at- 
tention to the fact that the trade- 
mark recognized by the common 
law is generally the outgrowth of 
a considerable period of use rather 
than a sudden invention. It must 
be a mark applied to a vendable 
commodity which is actually put 
on the market.—“Bottles.” 


Battery Advertising in the 
Newspapers 

The McCutcheon Gerson Publicity 
Service of Chicago is placing a news 
paper advertising campiign in Indiana 
in behalf of the O. K. Giant Battery 
Corporation of Gary. The next copy 
will be placed in Pennsylvania and 
New York State newspapers. This ac- 
count is one of the new ones recently 
obtained by McCutcheon Gerson. 


W. O. Bernhardt With A. J. 
Deer Company 


W..O. Bernhardt, who has been with 
La Hacienda, Buffalo. N. Y., for fifteen 
years, has become advertising manager 
of The A. J. Deer Co., Inc., Hornell, 
N. Y., manufacturer of “Royal” coffee 
mills, meat choppers, etc. A campaigt 
is starting in national mediums. 
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Looking forward to continued 
good business and advertising 
conditions, I am pleased to 
announce the following ad- 
ditions to our organization: 


In the New York Office 


RAY C. SMITH 
Formerly with Good Housekeeping and 
Fashion Art 


- JOSEPH DUNN 


Formerly with New York Journal 
and Evening Mail 


In the Chicago Office 


C. J. TODD, Jr. 


Formerly with B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company 


H. J. STEPHENS, Jr. 


Formerly with Chicago Tribune and 
Chicago News 


foe Bleck 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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‘alae Right Angle in Advertising === 


O study the intricate 
details of an advertis- Is 
ing and merchandising , 
problem from our I 
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It | 





RIGHT ANGLE be 

viewpoint - 

—and then to evolve the a 

plan of; campaign that " 

will insure a great sales = 

success > 

’, —is the sort of accom- = 
plishment we _ believe fen 

worthy to rank with the _ 

things really worth na 

while. try 

ha 

ga’ 

Collin Armstrong Inc. ‘ 
1463 BROADWAY at 42nd Ene ed 
New York City dri 

Leniien - Paris - Toronto - Montreal all 








The RIGHT ANGLE is 
issued at frequent inter- 
vals and it will be a 
pleasure to send it to 
you regularly upon 
request. 














That Added Ten Per Cent af 





Cleverness in Copy 


It Is a Mistake to Assume That the Public Is Not Quick to Recognize 
Little Added Features in an Advertising Illustration 


By W. Livingston Larned 


S it possible that advertisers 

underestimate the quick-wit- 
tedness of the average reader? 

It was in Kyte’s general store, 
at Milford, Pa., and the incident, 
be it stated, actually happened: I 
happened to be witness to it. Sev- 
eral farmers were standing at the 
counter, and one of them had 
opened up his copy of a farm 
paper, just arrived. 

He called the attention of his 
companions to an advertisement 
in it. 

“The fellow who drew that pic- 
ture knew what he was doing,” 
was the enthusiastic observation, 
“It’s telling about steel posts for 
fencing and he’s gone and put a 
big woodpecker, hammering away 
at a tree, right up front. Those 
birds sure can drill a post full of 
holes, but I’d like to watch one 
try it on a steel post.” 

And the others laughed. 

The advertisement was in be- 
half of Red Top steel fence posts. 
In liberal space, the illustration 
gave a view of the steel posts and 
a gnarled tree that ran up one 
entire side of the display. On 
the trunk of this tree, a red-head- 
ed woodpecker was industriously 
drilling. 

The text made no reference at 
all to the bird. As the page was 
in two colors, red and black, it is 
probable that the artist wished to 
bear down hard on the red top 
thought, by showing the red- 
topped woodpecker. 

These farmers, however, had 
read another message. As _ they 
analyzed it, steel is more lasting 
than wood, for fence posts. 
Worms can’t get in steel. They 
do not decay. Mr. Woodpecker 
would never go foraging for his 
dinner in a steel post. 

Do advertising illustrations pay 
enough attention to little, clever 
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subtleties—the added ten per cent 
of ingenuity? 

Some there are, that do. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, in an advertisement 
for lemons, used an illustration, 
in natural colors, of a plate of 
prime lemons, standing on a soda 
fountain counter, a glass of lem- 
onade, and other fixtures. 

But a hand-printed card, which 
was a part of the design, was 
what really put it over in the un- 
expected way. 

This card read: 

“We make real lemonade with 
fresh California Lemons.” 

What happened, do you sup- 
pose? 

A fair proportion of the dis- 

pensers of soda who saw that ad- 
vertisement, cut it out carefully 
and pasted it up, or mounted it 
on cardboard, as a personal an- 
nouncement. The drawing was 
beautifully executed and, being 
colored, made a fine window and 
counter display. Thus, a little 
extra idea in a fine advertising 
design, gave it added prestige and 
power. 
‘ The idea back of an illustration 
may be perfectly well ordered, 
true to life, natural, and still. not 
measure up to the high mark of 
the display that forces people to 
comment upon it, draw it to the 
attention of others, and recognize 
its cleverness. And cleverness of 
the sensible variety is by no 
means to be despised. 


OTHERS DRAW ON CLEVERNESS 


Some examples of the extra 
added touch: 

A Hartmann Trunk picture. 
The new trunk stands in the hall- 
way, ready to go on a journey. 
The butler is near, holding one 
hand over his mouth, to hide the 
smile. The maid looks on from 
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the stairway. And around the 
trunk a great ribbon of white 
satin and a pair of slippers at- 
tached. There has been a wed- 
ding. Life’s journey starting 
right. Humor and a subtle story 
introduced. It was that sash of 
silk that turned the trick. 

Next is a Wool Soap double 
spread, with children’s play 
blocks, arranged neatly in the 
picture from one side to the 
other, displaying the name of the 
soap. The play blocks, arranged 
as they were, made you remark, 
spontaneously, “That’s a good 
idea.” 

A tailoring expedient of the 
Kahn Tailoring Company enlists 
the customary well drawn style 
figure, in large size, wash draw- 
ing, half tone reproduction. But 
in one corner there is a small line 
drawing, with no detail, which is 
an exact copy of the larger pic- 
ture. This is for fashion lines, 
general appearance, hang, fit, de- 
tail. The main illustration is ar- 
tistic, filled with lights and shad- 
ows. The pen and ink visualizes 
the elements that do not appear 
above. 

A double illustration for Tar- 
via, a product of The Barrett 
Company, comes next. One shows 
a dilapidated farm house and 
barn and outbuildings. The road, 
too, is in very bad shape. Deso- 
lation is in evidence. Things 
look bleak, abandoned. And then 
the artist reconstructs exactly 
this same composition. But the 
house is new and the barn put in 
shape and the wind-mill turning, 
and the lawn well cared for, and 
the trees healthy and the road 
nicely paved. 

A moral is pointed. Prosperity 
follows the good roads. It is a 
sermon in a picture. 

An advertiser takes a page to 
talk about a most commonplace 
and uninteresting subject: valves 
for steam radiators. Yet it is 
necessary that people know of 
such things. Otherwise, how 
shall there be progress? But to 
make them stop, look and listen 
is the problem 

room scene and a radiator. 
Then a long row of Hoffman 
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valves, running from natural size, 
in the foreground, to very tiny 
ones at the far extremity. And 
they terminate at the place where 
the valves are attached to the 
radiator. This compels attention; 

Yes, it is the little extras, the 
bits of pictorial and copy clever- 
ness that make advertising regis- 
ter that greater success we all 
seek to achieve. 


Sewell Wheel Sales Reach New 
Levels 


Sales of the Sewell Cushion Wheel 
Co., Detroit, according to H. B.Sweeney, 
advertising manager, for the first six 
months of 1920 showed an increase ot 
136 per cent over the corresponding 
period in 1919. 





Milling Company Advertises in 
Middle West 


Newspapers of Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio are to be used in a campaign in 
behalf of the Little Crow Milling Com- 
pany, Warsaw, Ind. The advertising is 
to be placed through the John L. Clough 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Indianapolis, 





Auto Firm Washes Rags 


The Willys*Overland Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has installed a laundry 
plant to reclaim rags used in wiping oil 
and greese in manufaeturing operations. 
The high cost and scarcity of rags sug: 
gested the idea and it is estimated it 
will save the company $150,000 an- 
nually. 


Franklin’s Big Big Six Months 


Net sales of the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the first six months of the 
current year were $17,238,936.21—a 
gain of 92 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. Net profits 
after taxes were $1,849,203.25. 





Walter A. Gause in New 
Position 


Walter A. Gause, formerly with 
Poole Bros., Chicago printers, has 
joined the staff of The R. G. B. F. Co, 
of Cleveland, as sales and advertising 
counsel and will conduct the company’s 
Chicago office. 


H. P. Joslyn Joins Kling 
Agency 
H. P. Joslyn, formerly on the copy 
staff of Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
cago, is now a copy writer with the 
Leroy A. Kling Advertising Company, 
of that city. 
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eAnnou NcIng 


CLARENCE COLE 
Mr. Cole’s knowledge and 


practical application of or- 
nament, color and design, 
produce in his advertising 
subjects a rare physical 
appearance. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
Advertising Illustrations 


Flatiron Building Monroe Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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This year Palm Beach street car adveiifi? 
states. Next year it will be in the str ‘a 


Every Palm Beach card will instantly 
or text or both. The color facilities of 
duce exactly the striking variety of lig 
made. It will be interesting to watch 
reproduced here were prepared by th! 
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ared in the cities and towns of several 
the United States from coast to coast. 


Palm Beach message “COOL!” in picture 
ard provide a natural opportunity to repro- 

k shades in which Palm Beach cloth is now 
n Beach campaign next year. The cards 
allways Advertising Company. 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO., N. ¥ 
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Mail Handling Methods Due for 


an Overhauling 


At Least Congress Sees Fit to Make Its Own Investigation of the 
Reason for a Number of Things 


Special Washington Correspondence 
NOTHER one of_ those 
perennial investigations of 

the second-class mail, 1 suppose,” 
was the comment of many a na- 
tional advertiser when he learned 
that Congress in the closing days 


of its recent session created a 
new postal commission. This 
was a “joint commission” of the 


Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to probe the postal service. 
For once, however, the popular 
guess has been wrong. The new 
body will not concern itself with 
second-class mail rates, save, per- 
haps, in the most incidental way. 
It is to grapple with postal prob- 
lems that have significance for all 
advertisers who transact business 
by mail, or employ direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

The handling and the trans- 
portation of mail is the problem 
that has been assigned to the new 
commission for study with a view 
to the submission to Congress, 
not later than March 1, 1921, of 
recommendations for whatever 
new legislation may be deemed 
necessary for efficient service. 
Broadly interpreted, the assigned 
responsibility would take in pret- 
ty nearly everything in the do- 
mestic mail service, since there is 
scarcely an aspect of postal ad- 
ministration that does not have to 
do with the movement and deliv- 
ery of the mails. However, the 
understanding in postal circles is 
that the commission will not ex- 
ercise its authority to the limit. 
For example, such activities as 
rural delivery and city carrier 
service, though clearly part of the 
transportation programme, will 
be subordinated in this survey. 

Mail handling and mail transfer 
in the large cities is the para- 
mount objective of the present 
undertaking. As most Printers’ 
Ink readers realize only too well, 
the handling of the mails in the 
larger cities of the country has 





presented for some time past, the 
weakest spot in the entire postal 
fabric. .To analyze these defects 
and prescribe remedies is there- 
fore the prime consideration in 
this current project. The steadily 
increasing complications of mail 
handling at the big postal termi- 
nals, the need for tunnels and 
pneumatic tube systems in the 
largest cities, the extent to which 
there, should be recourse to the 
use of motor trucks—these are 
details that cry for improve- 
ment, 


PARCEL POST THE STAR PERFORMER 


From informants within the 
Commission comes the intimation 
that the one supreme problem is 
the handling and transportation 
of the parcel post. It is declared 
that the volume of package mail 
has grown to such proportions 
that it not only overshadows all 
other classes but an accumulation 
of it will operate to clog all postal 
channels, thus working an injus- 
tice to the other classes of mail, 
not excepting first-class. In al- 
most all citiés where are located 
catalogue houses and other con- 
cerns doing a considerable busi- 
ness by parcel post, the swollen 
volume of this class of mail is de- 
clared to be presenting quite as 
much of a problem in the dis- 
patch of mail as in its receipt and 
delivery. 

The new commission faces its 
formidable task with a. half-for- 
mulated suspicion on the part of 
some of the members that the 
situation which has made neces- 
sary its appointment is due, in 
considerable degree, to the ac- 
cording of exceptional facilities 
for the acceleration of parcel 
post mail. It is no secret that 
the parcel post has constituted the 
pet hobby of the present postal 
administration. This being the 
case, it would be no more than 
natural that everything possible 
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should be done 
age transit. 

Some of the members of the 
commission have heard, indivi- 
dually, however, reports ‘that this 
solicitude for parcel mail has 
been carried to undue lengths. 
Statements have been made by 
persons qualified to speak on 
the subject to the effect that 
parcel mail has in many in- 
stances been accorded a treatment 
to all intents and purposes on a 
par with first-class mail. By the 
critics of the system it is repre- 
sented that this has worked in- 
justice to postal patrons who 
have paid first-class rates and, 
worse yet, has resulted in down- 
right discrimination in many in- 
stances against second and third- 
class mail. One outcome, there- 
fore, of the Commission’s activi- 
ties may be an ambition to see to 
it that parcel mail or fourth- class 
mail is “put in its place.” 

A feature of the present inves- 
tigation that.is, perhaps, calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence is the 
co-operation of a group of lead- 
ing business men that bears the 
relation of an advisory body to 
the postal commission. It is not 
contemplated at this writing that 
this advisory board will sit with 
the commission at many of its 
sessions, if at any. Rather is it 
the thought that the advisory 
commission named by ‘the Presi- 
dent will make its own investiga- 
tion in its own way of the prob- 
Iems that are pressing and will 
then submit recommendations to 
the joint Congressional body. 
The practical experience of the 
advisors who are supposed to 
have been selected as large mail 
users is counted upon to inject an 
element that law makers could 
not supply. 

The chairmanship of the newly 


to speed up pack- 


created Joint Commission on 
Postal Service has gone, very 
logically, to Senator Charles E. 


Townsend of Michigan, who is 
chairman of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, while the vice-chair- 
manship is held by Congressman 
Halvor Steenerson, who heads 
the regular Post Office Committee 
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of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives. Delegated to represent 
the upper house of Congress on 
the Commission with Chairman 
Townsend are Senators Thomas 
Sterling of South Dakota, 
George H. Moses of New Hamp- 
shire, Charles B. Henderson of 
Nevada and David I. Walch of 
Massachusetts. From the lower 
house there have been assigned, 
in addition to the vice-chairman, 
Representatives Martin B. Mad- 
den of Illinois, W. W. Griest of 
Pennsylvania, John A. Moon of 
Tennessee and Thomas M. Bell 
of Georgia. 

Business men who, as members 
of the Advisory Council, will be 
called upon to voice the senti- 
ntent of the great body of mail 
users, comprise W. T. Smith, 
San Francisco; Col. I. C. Wade, 
Cornelia, Ga.; Chas. G. Ban- 
croft, International Trust Com- 
pany, Boston; John  Gribbel, 
Philadelphia; T. W. Dwight, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Wallace D 
Simmons, President, Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and William C. Redfield, 
former secretary of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Talbot Buys “Corn Belt 
Farmer” 


Paul B. Talbot, advertising manager 
of The Corn Belt Farmer, D s Moines, 
Iowa, has acquired the ownership of 
that paper and will henceforth be its 
publisher. Mr. Talbot has managed 
The Corn Belt Farmer ever since Major 
Harry B. Clark, from whom he has now 
bought a controlling interest, lett. tor 
military service in May, 1917. 


To Represent “Ar ‘Arts & Decora- 
tion” in West 


John, M. Sweeney, Jr., formerly in 
the newspaper business in New Eng- 
land and more recently with the Man- 
ternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has become western advertising rep- 
resentative of Arts & Decoration, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Annable to Join Ide 


O. S. Annable will become asso- 
ciated with the advertising department 
of George P. Ide & Co., Troy, N. Ys 
on August 15. He has been with_the 
American Ever Ready Works, Long 
Island City, and was previously with 
‘ j advertising agency of 
Murray Howe & Co., Inc. 
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Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 










Columbus, Ohio 


Bs Ohio State Dournal, 


NEW YORK 


237,031 


According to the official 
figures of the Census Bureau 
at Washington, the present 
population of Columbus is 


237,031. 
This is a gain of 55,520 since 


the 1910 census—or an in- 
crease of 30.6%. There are 
very few leading American 
cities that have attained a 
population gain of 30.6% for 
the past decade. 


Write for information concerning 
Ninth Annual Ohio State Jour- 
nal Food Show, Nov. | st to 7th. 


Established 1811 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Read by the Buying Power for 109 Years 
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FURNITURE . Merchandise 


RECORD : The retailer in furniture and furnishings 
| €2 | is quick to see the value of modern mer- 
chandising methods and quick to co-operate. 
Your national advertising and activity 
bes $830,407 In L200 Town program will gain his hearty support, for, 
Tor Business Romance. like you, he is working for volume. 
100 Cabinets in Month In: his local field the furniture retailer and 
~ APRIL- 1920 ¢ home furnisher will give you the support so 
necessary to “put the thing over.” 
Keep them in touch with your plans thru 
l —_ — their business paper, THE FURNITURE 
RECORD. Put your proposition before 


























Member A. B. C. 


Member Associated them. 
Business Papers Let Us Furnish the Facts 
PERIODICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
VICTOR B. BAER COMPANY, EDWARD R. FORD, SAM LEAVICKE, 
47 West 42nd St., Room 527, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, [Il. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Furniture 


A paper with true dealer influence 
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and Men 


The woodworking industry is a great 
employer of men. 

A tremendous market here for the many 
products that go to make work more 
pleasant and working conditions safer. 

The industry is noted for its light, clean 
plants; for recognizing the necessity of 
protection and safety for the workers. 

The furniture manufacturer considers this a 
part of good business. It is evident, therefore, 
that anything for increased efficiency in this 
line, as it regards the men in the plant, will be 
readily adopted and installed by him. 

Reach him thru his business paper, THE 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER AND 
ARTISAN. 


Let Us Furnish the Facts 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids Michigan 




















Business Papers 
Member A. B. C. 
Member Associated 
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The FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURER 
and ARTISAN 
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HIT THE 
TELEPHONE TRAIL 


Millions of people hit the telephone 
trail daily for business and pleasure 
needs. These people consult the tele- 
phone guide book—our telephone 
directories—for information to guide 
them to their desired destinations. 


These directories are placed within 
easy reach at the beginning of all tele- 
phone trails in New York State and 
Northern New Jersey and are consulted 
by pleasure and business seeking peo- 


ple 7,360,000 times daily. 


I; your selling message displayed in 
these guide books? 


Rates are low 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
P. W. ELDRIDGE, Jr., Sales Mgr. Dir. Advtg. 


1261 Broadway at 31st Street, New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt Official 130 
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Making the Telephone User 
Forswear Profanity 






Advertising Did It, Backed Up by Demonstration 


F it had not been for advertis- 
I ing, the business men in the 
steel mill district of Chicago 
would perhaps yet be doing alto- 
gether too much swearing over 
the telephone. That their swear- 
ing has been reduced to a mini- 
mum is only another illustration 
of the fact that properly directed 
well-executed advertising can sell 
almost anything. 

The telephone company offi- 
cials have what is supposed to be 
an ironclad rule against the use 
of profanity over the wire. If 
one gets the wrong number four 
or five times in succession or has 
to wait an interminably long time 
for the operator to answer his 
signal he is not supposed to use 
swear words in giving vent to his 
natural annoyance. No matter 
how sincerely he might wish to 
consign the telephone company to 
a certain much-spoken-of place, 
he must not be too eloquent in 
expressing his thoughts and 
wishes to the operator. If the op- 
erator complains, then the gen- 
tleman may be deprived of his 
telehone service. 

“There is of course more or less 


swearing over the wire,” said a 
telephone official to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, “and I suppose there always 


will be as long as men remain as 
they are. It is queer how men 
are psychologically constituted in 
this respect. Most business men 
are gentlemanly enough in their 
relations to women. The average 
man would not even dream of 
swearing at his stenographer be- 
cause she made a mistake, because 
she misunderstood or was slow. I 
heard of one executive who threw 
a telephone book at a _ stenog- 
rapher because she couldn’t under- 
stand something he was trying to 
dictate. But when you see one 
instance of this kind yeu see a 
thousand of the other. 

“We took this into considera- 


tion in dealing with the problem 





* conventional 


For 
and mysterious 
reason which I cannot yet even 


arising in South Chicago. 
some peculiar 


understand, the operators in that 
section of the city made more 
complaints about swearing than 
those in any other. We concluded 
that a man swearing into the tele- 
phone did so not with any per- 
sonal feeling against the operator. 
It was our idea that he swore 
more with the idea of thinking 
the telephone was a machine with- 
out a sensitive human being at the 
other end of it. Apparently he 
swore at the telephone a great 
deal as he would at an automo- 
bile. And if there ever was an 
automobile that was not sworn at 
I would like to see it. 

“We decided that if we could 
make the business man apply to 
the telephone operator the same 
forbearing courtesy that he 
would use with his own em. 
ployees then there would be a 
lessening of this evil. Telephone 
girls are made pretty much of the 
same quality of human clay as is 
the stenographer and the clerk. 
Therefore it seemed to us that 
their mistakes shoud receive the 
same consideration as those made 
by others. 


MEN MADE TO REMEMBER THEY 
WERE GENTLEMEN 


“Advertising was the obvious 
remedy. We ran copy in the 
local newspapers and on the car 
cards asking that business men 
have patience with our operators. 
We explained that the girls were 
of a high type, that they did the 
very best they could and that 
kindness wou!d get much better 
results than roughness.” 

The advertising campaign 
spoken of by the official followed 
industrial lines. 
Probably every telephone user 
who read it recognized its justice 
and made a mental resolution then 
and there to quit swearing over 
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the telephone. And then next day 
he would go right on swearing. 

It was apparent that the adver- 
tising needed something definite 
and concrete which could ad- 
minister the final pushover. It 
needed to be followed up. So 
District Superintendent Bicknell 
of the telephone company decided 
to have a dinner party at the new 
South Chicago Exchange, the 
guests being the South Chicago 
Business Men’s Association mem- 
bers. 

Before the dinner was served 
the business men were shown 
through the exchange, the idea 
being that if they could see a tele- 
phone switchboard in actual oper- 
ation they would be more patient. 

Then came the dinner, which 
was served by the _ operators. 
Speeches were made in whith the 
case of the telephone operators 
was again stated. Then P. \H. 
Monyhan, president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, in re- 
sponding to a toast, said: 

“I can promise you one thing. 
Hereafter there will be no more 
swearing over the telephone by 
members of this association.” 

Now the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation has definitely lined up with 
the telephone company to end 
swearing over the wire. 

This little drama of real life 
shows not only the benefits of ad- 
vertising, but the necessity of 
making the advertising appeal 
complete if the desired results are 
going to be gained. Many a 
promising advertising effort has 
stopped just short of complete 
success because it contented itself 
merely with the laying of foun- 
dations. 


Company Takes Name of Its 
Advertised Leader 
The Buffalo Sled Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


has changed its corporate name to Auto- 
Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. The chief 
product of the company is a children’s 
wagon, advertised'as the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster. 


More Additions to Frey Staff 


Frank Godwin and N. C. Wyeth, the 
mural painter, are late additions to the 
art staff of the Charles Daniel Frey 
Company, Chicago and New York. 
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Colver Tells What National 
Trade-Mark Should Be 


Addressing the summer school for 
Pan-American and foreign commerce in 
Washington last week, William B. Col- 
ver, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
told why he is opposed to a national 
trade-mark for all American export 
goods. 

Two objections were cited by Com- 
missioner Colver: First, that such a 
mark would seem to put the stamp of 
equality on inferior goods, and second, 
that the value of private trade-marks 
would be lessened. 

“If these objections can be met,” he 
added, “a national trade-mark may be 
made of the greatest aid and value to 
American business. If the national 
trade-mark shall not be the substance 
but the symbol, and if the substance 
behind the symbol shall be the pledge 
of the nation, then that trade-mark will 
be raised to the dignity of being the 
seal of national honor and will com- 
mand respect—which means good will 

in the uttermost markets of the 
world.” 


Old German Liner to Sell 
American Goods 


The Von Steuben, formerly the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, has been purchased 
of the United States Shipping Board 
for the purpose of sending it around 
the world in the interests of American 
exporters. The purchaser is announced 
to be Eggena Ford, who has pur- 
chased the vessel on behalf of the 
Foreign Trad& Development Cruise, 
which has headquarters in New York. 

It is intended to arrange and equip 
the l'on Steuben so that a lirge num- 
ber of manufacturers, exporters and 
importers interested in foreign trade 
may send one or more of their per- 
sonal representatives with samples, ex- 
hibits and some goods for immediate 
delivery to about forty countries of 
the world for the purpose of solidify- 
ing old and making new sales connec 
tions, selling and buying, establishing 
agencies, investigiting markets and 
conditions, etc. The members of the 
cruise must be all Americans and rep- 
resent American firms only. 






“Washington Times” Goes to 


pas 
Three Cents 

The price of the Washington, D. C., 

Times has been increased from two 

cents to three cents daily and from 
three to five cents Sunday. 

The home delivered circulation re- 

mains on the basis of sixty cents a 
month, daily and Sunday. 


Consolidation in Los Angeles 


The Culver-Hammel Corporation and 
The MacDonald Company, advertising 
orginizations of Los Angeles, have con- 
solidated under the name of The Cul- 
ver-Hammel Corporation. 
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Bundscho is glad to see 
so many taking typog- 
raphy so seriously. Not 
merely because it is 
flattering to him; but 
because every man that 
gets “beauty with a 
wallop” into his adver- 
tising stirs other men to 
take the step, and that 
means bigger oppor- 
tunities right along for 
those who know how. 


+ 


Dy 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 

















































Profit Sharing Results 


Some Plans Failed While Others Succeeded—Real Tests Not Yet 
Encountered 


RACTICAL Experience with 
Profit Sharing in Indus- 
trial ‘Establishments” is the sub- 
ject of a report just issued by 
M. W. Alexander from the office 
of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board at Boston. The re- 
port is the result of a nationwide 
inquiry, including considerable 
field work, and aims to determine 
as far as practicable from actual 
experience the causes and condi- 
tions which make some profit- 
sharing plans fail and those which 
make others succeed. 

Since the field of profit shar- 
ing has generally been very loose- 
ly defined, the report carefully 
distinguished a true type from 
allied forms, such as wage 
bonuses, savings sharings, and 
stock subscription plans. It like- 
wise differentiates between the 
limited type of profit sharing 
which applies only to managerial 
and executive employees and-those 
plans that include the rank and 
file of workers. 

The distinguishing feature of 
true profit sharing, it is pointed 
out, is that the amount of profits 
to be allocated to workers rises 
or falls proportionately with an 
increase or decrease in the profits 
realized. Its outstanding charac- 
teristics are: First. that the em- 
ployer engages to distribute to his 
workers a share of net profits; 
and sccond, that the actual per- 
centage of this participation is 
fixed in advance. 

The development of profit shar- 
ing in France, England and the 
United States is briefly reviewed. 
and a large number of abandoned 
plans are discussed and the causes 
of their failure are listed. Plans 
now in existence in American in- 
dustry are analyzed to ascertain 
methods employed to determine 
the percentage of net profits dis- 
tributed; the eligibility require- 
ments and the relative number of 
workers that participate under the 
plans; the frequency with which 
distributions are made and the 
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form they take, whether stock, 
cash, or other; and what propor- 
tion of annual wages the allocated 
profit share represents. 

The report furnishes a means 
by which the American manufac- 
turer operating a_ profit-sharing 
plan can measure the accomplish- 
ments of his particular plan over 
against the accomplishments of 
many others. It likewise provides 
a basis upon which a manufac- 
turer contemplating the introduc- 
tion of a profit-sharing plan can 
determine, through an examina- 
tion of American experience both 
past and present, whether to in- 
troduce profit sharing and how to 
proceed. 

Experience with true profit- 
sharing plans, as outlined in the 
report, points toward two main 
conclusions: (1) Judged purely 
on the basis of their longevity, 
profit-sharing plans are a doubt- 
ful expedient, since but few of 
the many plans put in operation 
have survived a long period of 
trial; (2) a critical examination 
of individual experiences, how- 
ever, indicates an encouraging 
degree of temporary success. The 
reasons for abandonment of true 
profit-sharing plans is found both 
in circumstances having nothing 
to do with profit sharing, such as 
a change in management or 
ownership, and in those connected 
with an unsatisfactory working of 
the plans themselves. Of the lat- 
ter, apathy, dissatisfaction, and 
open hostility on the part of the 
workers loom large and were 
found in 50 per cent of the cases 
noted. Labor unions seem to be 
uniformly opposed to profit shar- 
ing, and difficulties are encoun- 
tered particularly with unskilled 
and unintelligent workers. This 
experience would indicate that 
efforts at establishing permanently 
satisfactory relations between 
worker and employer might bet- 
ter be turned in other directions 
than that of profit sharing. 

A study of the history of aban- 
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The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 


Has the Largest Three Cent Morning 
Circulation in the United States 


Only one other Chicago newspaper (an 
afternoon paper) sells at three cents. All 
others are two cents. 


Consistent circulation gains show that 
Herald and Examiner readers will not buy 
other newspapers even at a lower price! 


You can’t beat that for reader influence. 


It proves indisputably that you cannot 
reach Herald and Examiner families ex- 
cept through the columns of the Herald 
and Examiner. 


, fi. Ricker 
General Manager 





Largest 3c Morning Circulation in America 
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Take the Guess out 








Street & Finney, Inc. (Est. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


Our installation of an improved system for the scheduling 
and routing of mechanical production has just been com- 
pleted. Agency men interested in this phase of advertis- 
ing service are cordially invited to inspect it. 





171 Madison Avenue. New York 
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Exclusively Foreign Advertising 
277 Broadway. New York, USA. 


Speaking of 


CG Kahn L 


7. OF 
u 
MFO.ONLY BY GOCDALL WORSTED Co. 


National campaigns in twenty-two 
different countries are included in 
this year’s campaign of the Palm 
Beach Mills. 


This makes the fourth consecutive 
year that the Johnston Overseas 
Service has spread abroad the name 
of “Palm Beach” in co-operation 
with the L. S. Goldsmith Advertis- 
ing Agency. 
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doned plans, moreover, strongly 
suggests the thought that plans 
now in operation, which have in- 
spired enthusiastic testimonials of 
success, are only at one of the 
stages of the usual course of a 
profit-sharing plan, that their 
real test has not come, and that 
eventually they may fall into dis- 


se. : 

Each plan of supplemental wage 
payment is shown in the report to 
have disadvantages as well as ad- 
vantages. As regards true profit 
sharing in particular, there is 
much adverse experience to set 
against many successful attempts. 
Whether one form will serve bet- 
ter than another to secure the co- 
operation and interest aimed at, 
depends very largely upon such 
factors as the stability and profit- 
ableness of the enterprise, the in- 
telligence and types of workers 
dealt with, whether or not they 
are unionized, and the nature of 
the product manufactured. 

The two chief obstacles to a 
clear understanding and a full 
appreciation of profit sharing and 
its allied forms by the rank and 
file of workers are shown in the 
report to be the difficulty which 
the worker has in seeing the 
tenuous relationship between the 
efforts of individual workmen and 
the profits that accrue at the end 
of the fiscal period, and a con- 
fusion in the minds of the work- 
ers of the share of profits received 
with the wages paid. Those forms 
of supplemental wage payment 
which most clearly distinguish 
profits from wages are therefote 
most likely to avoid these diffi- 
culties. 

Much valuable information is 
brought together to indicate to the 
American manufacturer what re- 
sults may be expected and what 
should not be expected from true 
profit sharing plans. A number of 
interesting questions such as loss 
sharing, the promotion of thrift, 
trade union opposition, the rela- 
tion of profit sharing to the pre- 
vailing wage rate, and why the 
worker’s share in profits is so 
often confused with wages, are 
likewise discussed. — The Iron 
Age. 
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Indiana’s Blue Sky Law 


The State of Indiana has a Blue 
Sky law, which will go into effec: 
upon the publication of the Acts of 
the recent special session of the Legis- 
lature. 

In the opinion of G. F. Alwin, man- 
ager of the Indianapolis Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, “this is not such a Blue 
Sky law as the people of the State of 


Indiana have been demanding nor 
such a law as they had a right to 
expect their representatives in the 


Senate and House to give them. 


“To our mind it is an ideal stock 
salesmen’s Blue Sky law. 
“The bill as it passed the 1919 


Legislature and first passed the House 
at this special session was a very good 
bill and designed to protect the pub- 
lic. However, the amendments made 
in the Senate and accepted by the 
House transforms it into a_monstros- 
ity so far as a really effective law is 
concerned. 

“As the law stands it still has some 
good features if they can be enforced 
against the ‘issuer.’ We are hoping 
that the working of this law may be 
better than it now looks to us and 
that at the next regular session of the 
Legislature the law may be amended 
so as to restore the provisions striken 
out by the Senate.’ 


Hoyt’s Service Trains College 
Graduates 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, has 
enlarged the plans for the yearly school 
which it began last summer, for the 
training of young college men in adver- 
tising. After intensive inside work, the 
men this year have been sent out on the 
road selling merchandise as part of 
their experience. 

The following have been added to the 
staff of Hoyt’s Service since June 1: 
W. K. Dingledine, R. Sheddon, 
S. R. M. Hoye, R. H. Liefeld, wane 
Wanger, | . Higgins, J Welch, 
E H. Bean, W. G. Buttock, W. W. H. En- 
sign, A. L. Brayden. These men are 
_— of large universities in the 

ast. 


Donut 
Expands 


The Square Donut Company of Amer- 
ica, Washington, . C., inventor of 
Dono, the square doughtnut, is seek- 
ing national distribution by leasing 
rights of manufacture to _ bakers 
throughout the country. A national ad- 
vertising campaign is plamned to pop- 
ularize the product. 


Goes With Worcester “Tele- 

gram” 

B. L. Woodbury, local advertising 
manager of the Tiaeshediee, N. H. 
Union-Leader, will - assume similar 
duties with the Worcester, Mass. Te¢le- 
gram on August 16. 


Square Company 






























A Campaign That Almost, 


HEN the news was flashed 

forth that beer, in common 
with its stronger brother, was 
“persona non grata,” an ava- 
lanche of near-beers flooded the 
market. Some of the “nears” 
were surprisingly like the real 
thing—but the advertising—what 
a difference! 

The copy was charmingly lady- 
like; the drink itself was called 
a beverage; such 
phrases as “made for 
the best family trade” 
and “A pleasing non- 
alcoholic drink” made 
poor substitutes for 
the familiar beer 
signs of pre-Pro- 
hibition days. 

The Bis-Mac Com- 
pany is now running 
a campaign in the 
Baltimore and Wash- 


footing at all. It is 
after the old beer 





Old Memories Revived in Beverage 
Copy 


but Not Quite, Says “Beer” 


“TLL SAY IT Is,” 


It was followed by another 
“IF IT ISN'T IT CERTAINLY 


TASTES LIKE IT.” 


Then followed two ads with 
similar headings to connect with 
the teasers. 

One of the advertisements with 


real “he” copy went this w 





Sn't,it 


my 


oo yet certainly tastes 


market—and says so 





ike it 


Bis-Mac looks, smells, tastes and IS mighty 


openly and all ac- close to the brew of the good old days. 
cording to law. Many a man has enjoyed Bis-Mac’s zestful 
2 « > ; irect- deliciousness and murmured—“Well, it isn't—it 
Its appeal is direct ps ert ust ice it.” 
ly to the chap who Try it yourself. Ask for 


misses the brass rail; 
it plainly says that 
Bis-Mac isn’t beer— 
but it’s the closest 
thing to beer the law 
allows. It makes the 


conjures up old mem- 
; * 4 . ,- ment 
ories; its very illus- ey 


trations include pic- time tang and flavor 
Bis- Mac is served almost everywhere 


Order It By The Case 


tures of saloon bars, 
winking men, and the 
dry Sahara. 

The law doesn’t al- 
low the word beer to 
appear in the copy. 
But that wasn’t any 
insurmountable ob- 
stacle to Bis-Mac. 

The campaign be- 
gan with a teaser: 








SPECIAL 
EXTRa 


e . —and then as you get a cold and sparkling glass 
reader think beer, it with the creamy foam curling to t! 
when Prohibition wil! start to lose its terrors. 
Bis-Mac is res op of eight years of wat 
are 


Phone Wolfe 123 


The Bis-Mac | Compere: 


the brim — that's 


the reason for the old- 
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NO FOOLING ANYBODY BY THIS COPY 
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73% don’t lke 
Drug Topics 


The Blumauer-Frank Drug Company, probably the 
greatest wholesale druggists in the Pacific Northwest, 
are one of the members of the Drug Topics subscrip- 
tion syndicate. These wholesalers & paid for the 
subscriptions of all the druggists in their territories. 


The Blumauer-Frank Drug Company wanted to find 
out how the druggists liked Drug Topics, so they sent 
a questionnaire and got 287 replies. 


Yes No Perhaps 


Do you like 
Drug Topics? 185 15 

Do you read 
it each month? 165 4 


Does it help you 
in,your business? 216 10 17 


Drug Topics has three times the circulation, half the 
tate per thousand and greater reader interest than any 
other drug trade publication. 


Send for rate card and further information. 


Drug Topics 
The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 
25 City Hall Place, New York 


Fy cient . Editor 


VERNEUR. E. PRATT MARVIN S. SMALL 
Publisher Business Manager 


BAe C. THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mgr., 116 W. 39th St., New York 

B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mgr., State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 
GEORGE M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mgr. Candler Bidg., Atlanta 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestern Adv. M Age. fret Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 


, Pacific Coast A 
BERT BUTTER WORTH, Pacific Citizen’s 7 Me Bldg. Los Angeles 
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“I'LL SAY IT IS” 


But it isn’t! 

It looks just like it, tastes just like it, 
foams and sparkles just like it—but it 
isn’t. It’s Bis-Mac. ; 

So reminiscent of old-time days that 
we even fooled an expert brewer. So 
much like it that many a man can hardly 
believe that it’s the year 1920. Find 
out for yourself. Ask for 

BIS-MAC 
Special 
Extra Dark 

Eight years of painstaking work— 
that’s how long it took to make Bis-Mac 
taste the way it does. Selected malt 
and hops—a secret process—Bis-Mac 
can’t be imitated. 

So when you're hot and thirsty or you 
want a real drink with your food, try 
Bis-Mac. 

Bis-Mac is served almost everywhere. 

Order it by the case. 
Phone Wolfe 1223. 
THE BIS-MAC COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Through ail the copy the intcnt 
was to stir up old memories—to 
make the boys “feel bad’”—but at 
once restore the old smile with 
the promise that things are not so 
bad after all—that Bis-Mac isn’t 
what it looks like—but that the 
taste will put the “wink” in the 
eye. 

The campaign proves that Pro- 
hibition might have prohibited 
beer—but not beer copy. 


Britisher Tells 
of State Control and 
Advertising 





O the man who knows the im- 

port of advertising there are 
several glaring instances in con- 
temporary events that demonstrate 
a lack of elementary business 
sense in the administration of the 
Government's policy of State con- 
trol. One is in the telephones; 
another in the railways. All who 
are in any way conversant with 
American conditions are aware of 
the enormous growth of the tele- 
phone facilities in the U.S.A. The 
‘ American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, with its many subsidiary 
concerns, is a business enterprise, 
and its aim has been to popularize 
and cheapen telephone facilities 
the length and breadth of the con- 
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tinent, To-day the telephone in 
America is everybody’s first aid. 
Compare this twelve million tele- 
phone service with our own State 
controlled department—the last 
word in busjness inefficiency, and 
whose idea of making profits is 
based on raising prices and lessen- 
ing production instead of increas- 
ing production and _ lowering 
prices. The American Telephone 
Company advertises for the lat- 
ter in every- publication of any 
consequence. Our State control 
department. docs not. 

Then take the movement to 
raise railway fares. As a prelimi- 
nary the “grandiose” transport 
ministry arranges working schemes 
between our various railways, con- 
serving railway stock, but stifling 
competition. Before the war, the 
railways gave cheap facilities and 
advertised them. Now, under State 
control, the various monopolies 
come fe the same thing as the 
telephone department—no adver- 
tising, but lessened facilities and 
higher rates. Thus we are pre- 
sented with the spectacle of empty 
trains and an irate public. A back- 
ward step. 

In this latter/tcase, however, 
there may come relief from road 
transport. This year. has seen a 
new impetus to road usage in mo- 
tor char-a-bancs and lorries—in 
many cases cheaper than the rail. 
As this develops—and advertising 
is already being used to help it— 
the railway control may find that 
pre-war methods of publicity- 
made traffic are the best after all. 
—The Advertiser's Weekly (Lon- 
don). 


J. P. Dods in New Work 


John P. Dods has resigned as vice- 
president and western manager of the 
Automobile Blue Book Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. He is now located at 
the Chicago office of the Sun Company, 
Philadelphia, lubricating oils, being 
connected with the sales department. 


S. B. Harrison with Silberstein 
Agency 
Samuel B. Harrison, who has been 
with the L. S. Goldsmith Advertising 
Agency, New York, has joined the 
organization of Alfred J. Silberstein, 
also of New York. 
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DES MOINES 
FACTS 


Population within city limits .. . 
(46% increase in 10 years) 


126,468 


City Circulation Daily Register 
and Tribune ....... 41,972 
(30,010 Evening—11,962 Morning) 


City Circulation Sunday Register 29,486 
Population of Des Moines trading 
texPROry «2 sie sb over 1,000,000 
Circulation Daily Register and 
PEE .6):6irm pore . 111,970 
(50,948 Evening—61,022 Morning) 
Sunday Register. ........s-. 82,251 


(Circulation figures are paid averages for 6 months 


ending March 31, 1920. Member A. B. C.) 


The Register and Tribune and The Sunday 
Register have the largest circulations in the 
Des Moines trade territory of any newspaper 
or other advertising medium. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS W. R. BARANGER CO. 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bidg. San Francisco 
New York " Chicago Los Angeles 


Seattle 



















































To a Certain 


Advertising Man 


You sit up there in your office giving 
wise counsel. 


Under your direction there speed forth, 
up and down the land, those magic 
messages that make a‘million buy. 


Because you are there, giving the best 
that is in you to that inexorable God 
that men call Service, out in Indiana a 
woman walks into a store and asks for 
a product that your words have burned 
into her buying consciousness. With a 
pencil and a yellow pad you start belts 
whirling and engines drumming in fac- 
tories East and West: Because of you, 
men and women are rearing better 
Americans in better American homes. 
You are blazing the trails of civilization. 


Because you are not bound by any 
chains of convention; because you are 
not afraid to .come down from your 
office and walk among the crowds on 
the street; because anything that goes 
straight to the heart of America is of 
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the keenest interest to you; consider 
an advertising force that today de- 
mands the attention of the leaders of 
your profession. 


This force is the vital attraction that 
the moving picture screen exercises 
over the best part of our people. Can 
you think off-hand of any national in- 
stitution that rivals the moving picture 
as far as human interest is concerned? 


Now you may put this force to work 
today to help spread the thoughtful 
message of your products. At your 
disposal is a magazine that gathers up 
in its pages this far-flung interest in all 
that has to do with the world of the 
screen. 


It’s name? Photoplay, the leading 
Moving Picture Magazine. 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


‘Ww. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST. 

CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 WEST 45TH ST. 
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A CERTAIN WAY OF IMPARTING 
AN ATMOSPHERE OF DISTINCTION 
TO THE CATALOG 


HEN an advertising manager or other user of 

printed publicity wishes to get something extraor- 

dinarily fine in the way of a catalog or bgoklet, the 
first choice is a leather cover. But leather covers are too ex- 
pensive. Levant, the cover paper simulating leather, offers 
a compromise between the prohibitive cost of real leather 
and any ordinary cover stock. The colors are those natu- 
rally associated with leather—green, gray, blue, coffee, yel- 
low, red and black. 


Levant Cover Paper is made in a light and heavy weight 
—allowing for binding in pamphlet form, or over board 
covers. Box makers will find the lightweight Levant es- 
pecially desirable for a wide range of products, such as 
jewelry, perfumery, and stationery boxes. Levant Cover 
Paper is so expressive of richness and quality that only the 
simplest of printing or embossing is needed to complete a 
beautiful and distinctive cover. 


Send for a sample book of Levant Cover 
Paper made to fit in vour letter file. 
Also ask for a copy of XTRA, the “dif- 
ferent” house organ edited by “Marcus.” 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS 


Incorporated 


Windsor Locks - Connecticut 
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Compulsory Arbitration Aggravates 
Unrest 


Public Sentiment and Existing Laws Sufficient 


By Dorr. E. Felt 


President, Felt & Tarrant Manvfacturing Company 


AGES and the price of 

goods have changed so rap- 
idly and irregularly that to-day 
there does not seem to be an 
equilibrium as to cost of labor in 
different crafts, or commodities of 
different kinds. It will take some 
time to arrive at a stable condi- 
tion of values. There will prob- 
ably be as much irregularity when 
prices go down as there was dur- 
ing the process of elevation, and 
a great deal more complaint and 
acute labor unrest than has de- 
veloped during the rapid. upward 
movement. 

I do not look for much harm 
being done by the radicals in any 
part of society in America, In 
the long run they cannot procure 
enough followers to control. It 
is those who are indifferent to the 
rigid enforcement of the laws, and 
those who think they are conser- 
vative and impartial yet are ac- 
tuated by feelings of envy and 
desire to get into the limelight, 
while lacking in knowledge of 
sound economic principles, who do 
the most harm. 

I am not in sympathy with any 
person or group which is com- 
plaining under present conditions. 
The dealer, the employer and the 
worker can save more under pres- 
ent conditions than the average 
during any decade in the past 
forty years. An increase of 100 
per cent on necessities consumed 
does not necessarily mean an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in the cost 
of living. 

It was my privilege to examine 
the results of a very careful and 
minute investigation of the cost 
of living in fourteen cities in 
France, a year ago, made by the 
General Electric Company of 
France. It showed an average of 


Portion of address before the Western 
Efficiency Society, Chicago. 


about 190 per, cent increase over 
pre-war costs—in other words, 
three to one. The workman’s 
wages in most industries, of prac- 
tically every skilled craft, had in- 
creased exactly 100 per cent, or 
two to one; yet the workmen had 
more “free money” than they had 
enjoyed prior to the war, and 
were living just as well as before 
the war, in many cases much» bet- 
ter. In this computation the cost 
of rent had not gone up, nor the 
cost of bread. 

The stress and unrest which 
we are now experiencing in this 
country is not as great as that in 
most of the European countries ; 
nor are the manifestations of un- 
rest as acute as they have been in 
past times. 


THE IGNORANT TOOLS OF AGITATORS 


Periods like the present afford 
opportunity for the demagogue 
and agitator. He finds the work- 
er’s mind disturbed by unaccus- 
tomed conditions and his spirit 
emboldened by feelings of power 
which he is not trained to exercise 
with moderation. As a matter of 
fact, the workman does not com- 
prehend the forces which placed 
this power in his hands and, as 
always under similar circum- 
stances, abuses his opportunities. 
The consumer, also, has no com- 
prehension of the economic laws 
which regulate prices and rails at 
the profiteer the same as in times 
past they cried out against the so- 
called “extortionists” and “hoard- 
ers.” 

Men. having no sound under- 
standing of social and economic 
questions advance all sorts of im- 
practical ideas, nearly all of which 
have been tried out time and time 
again and resulted in failure—like 
the quack doctor who prescribes 
all sorts of palliatives for social 
ills. Many of them scem to work 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A DAY 


Washington’s 
Population 


(Latest Census Figures) 


Ceiy ...5.0s Speen 
Suburban .. 90,628 


Total..... 528,199 


Get out your A. 
B. C. statements — 
all Washington news- 
papers are A. B. C., 
papers. You will find 
that you cannot cover 
this field without The 
Washington TIMES. 
You can cover this field 
with The TIMES and 
one other Washington 
newspaper. 





The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














well on a rising tide of prosper- 
ity but only add to the distress 
and friction when the tide turns, 
Among these quack remedies are, 
price-fixing regulations ; participa- 
tion in profits and voice in man- 
agement by employees; laws in- 
flicting penalties on the striker 
and profiteer; mutually constitut- 
ed shop councils; courts of arbi- 
tration and conciliation; minimum 
wage laws, and numerous other 
plans. 

In Kansas, Governor Allen has 
rendered a marked service in ex- 
posing the methods of certain 
classes of labor leaders; but I am 
afraid that even though he may 
make his labor laws effective in 


. & community which is mainly ag- 


ricultural, they would not work at 
all in a community largely indus- 
trial. 

Similar laws have been in 
operation in the province of New 
South Wales, Australia, for twen- 
ty years and have been changed 
almost every year during that 
time. The result has not been a 
reduction in friction between em- 
ployer and employee, but on the 
other hand, has ingreased the fric- 
tion several hundred per cent. In 
the province of Vicforia, Aus- 
tralia, during the same period, 
elaborate systems of boards of ar- 
bitration and conciliation have 
been in operation without visible 
benefit. 

I am very well acquainted with 
the Minister of Labor for New 
South Wales, George W. Beeby, 
who was the author of the last 
two compulsory arbitration laws 
in force in that province. He 
frankly admits that their labor 
boards and courts are completely 
congested; that strikes have in- 
creased, and that he believes that 
it is the desire of the people to 
get back to the old-fashioned sys- 
tem. 

In France, last spring, with the 
assistance of several of the staff 
of Director of Labor Fontaine, | 
investigated the results of a law 
forbidding the organization of la- 
bor, which was passed in 1791, and 
amended in 1884, so as to permit 
merely craft organizations, but not 
federations of workers, and I 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
































ACCORDING to an advertising analysis 

of daily newspapers for the first six 
months of 1920 published in the July issue 
of “The Advertising Age and Mail Order 
Journal,” The St. Louis Star led all evening 
newspapers in the United States in per- 
centage of local display advertising gains. 
During this period The Star gained 96.8% 
while its closest competitor in St. Louis— 
the Post-Dispatch—gained but 3.1%. 


The only newspaper, morning or evening in 
America, to show a greater percentage of gain 
in local display advertising was the New York 
Times with 110.3%. 


The same analysis shows that in cities of half 
million popuiation or more The St. Louis Star led 
all morning and al) other evening newspapers in 
percentage of total advertising gain with 70.5%— 
while its closest St. Louis competitor—the Post- 
Dispatch—gained but 8.1%. 


ain we say—no advertising list igs complete 
unless it includes at the TOP 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
—don’t Say ‘‘Paper’’—Say ‘“‘STAR” 
Trade Mark Registered 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 
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In America’s 
4th Largest City 


T is, of course, a fact 

that the paper which 
leads in circulation in 
its field is the paper 
which has greatest value 
for the advertiser. Only 
that paper has more 
value which constantly 
shows an increase in 
circulation and a great- 
er rate of growth than 
any of its competitors, 
for then it proves that 
it is living not only on 
its past achievements 
but also on its. present 
qualities.. In Detroit, 
such a paper is The 
Detroit Sunday News. 


In one year, as shown 
by A. B. C. statements 
for March 31,1919. and 
March 31, 1920, The 
Detroit Sunday News 
increased its circulation 
by 37,655 copies or 
nearly five times the in- 
crease of its only Sun- 
day competitor. The 
Sunday Free Press. 


The Sunday News 
Has More Total Circulation 
By 53,000 


More Local Trading Terri- 
tory Circulation 
By 74,000 


More City Circulation 
By 67.000 
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found that the law had never beén 
effective. In fact, Jouhaux, head 
of the French Federation of La- 
bor, represented the French Goy- 
ernment atthe Peace Conference, 
on the Labor Committee—the 
Federation occupying a _ whole 
block of buildings in Paris. Un- 
der the law, all of its members 
were outlaws and subject to im- 
prisonment. An attempt to repeal 
that law was made a year ago, but 
it failed. That attempt was in- 
spired by fear of revolution, the 
same as the amendment in 1884, 

It seems that in industrial coun- 
tries, about every generation tries 
to enact some radical legislation 
to prevent labor conflicts and, as 
far as I know, it has always re- 
sulted in much greater. conflict 
than it was intended to: cure. 

There isn’t any question in the 
world but that a law forbidding 
strikes on the part of workers en- 
gaged in the key industries, such 
as coal mining, transportation, 
etc., would be morally right, but 
in the end public sentiment would 
make it impossible to enforce it 
in large industrial communities. 

I have little fajth in permanent 
boards of arbitratjon or concilia- 
tion as means for reducing indus- 
trial conflict.” In the conception of 
such plans, little or insufficient 
weight is given to the major fac- 
tors to be considered in devising 
any plan for reducing strife. 

It is a mistake to assume, as the 
public usually does, that the grant- 
ing of demands made by labor 
will bring peace. As a rule, con- 
cessions encourage greater de- 
mands pressed with more vigor 
because of the first successes. 

The type of a man who profits 
by stirring up industrial strife will 
find ways of bringing on strikes 
under any system of conciliation 
or even compulsory arbitration, 

When conflict between employer 
and employed is eliminated, either 
by absolute union control on the 
part of employees, or by the em- 
ployers adopting the policy of con- 
ceding all labor demands and 
passing the expense on to the 
public, conflicts and strikes will 
still be brought about by agitators, 
because there is no great profit or 
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Housekeeping vs. 
Electri-keeping! 


HowseEKEEPING is fast becoming the 


art of electri-keeping. Women are “doing 
their own work” more and more—and 
naturally doing it more fastidiously. 


Electric appliances are on the eve of undreamed- 
of expansion—more devices to intrigue Madame’s 
attention, greater improvements in old devices 
are on the way. 


Service has overcome price, price in due time will 
succumb to volume—and the miracle of the auto- 
mobile industry’s development will be duplicated. 
Why should it not be surpassed? Hail to the com- 
ing American industry—Electric Appliances! 


We want the most alert manufacturer in this line 
—regardless of whether he is little or big—to get 
in touch with us on merchandising plans. 


The International Displays Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sanitape seals 
each tablet in 
an air-tight, 
moisture-proof 
compartment. 











A sanitape-packed tablet 


. Is individually sealed 
air-tight and moisture- 
proof until the instant 
of use. 


. Remains untouched by 
human hands even 
when taken by the 
patient. 


. Is protected against 
chipping and breaking 
until used. 


= 


. Is identified and pro- 
tected against substitu 
tion by the printing on 
the “tape,” when de- 
sired. 

Sanitape is adaptable to 
units of few or many 
tablets. 














A new copy appeal 
to increase tablet sales 


“We couldn’t improve the product so we 
improved the package” was one manu- 
facturer’s expression of a principle which 
many advertisers have endorsed. When 
adopted, the new and improved package 
has furnished a copy appeal that has re- 
newed interest in the product and'increased 
its sales permanently and consistently. 


The perfection of the 
Ivers-Lee automatic pack- 
ing machine presents. an 
unusual advertising op- 
portunity to makers and 
packers of tablets and to 
their advertising agents. 
This machine is doubly 
appreciated because it 
meets a long felt, but, 
until now, unanswered 


need. 





SANITAPE 


PRESERVES PERFECTION 
BY AIR-TIGHT PROTECTION 





a) 
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The importance 
of tablet containers 


Careful analysis proves that even slight 
exposure to air and moisture causes many 
pharmaceutical tablets to undergo chemical 
or physical change. It shows that although 
the first few tablets taken from the container may be 
pure and effective, the last few, due to exposure 
as the package is reopened again and again, have 
deteriorated, become contaminated or have broken 
down into powdered form. This has resulted in con- 
sumer dissatisfaction and loss of repeat sales. 


Sanitape permanently - 
protects each tablet 


The sanitape packing protects each individual tablet 
in an airtight and moisture-proof fold of waxed paper, 
maintaining its full goodness and effectiveness under 
all conditions of time and climate. 


Sanitape increases sales 
and reduces costs 


Sanitape eliminates the chief causes of consumer dis- 
satisfaction, and therefore stimulates repeat sales. 
Sanitape further increases net profits because, in the 
great majority of cases, it reduces packing and ship- 
ping costs. This saving is accomplished by the re- 
duction of material, time and labor costs and by the 
reduction of weight. 














Advertising Agents 


should send for samples Contract Department 


and data sheets 


We shall be pleased to send a pack- ‘|| tablets to be packed does 
age of sanitape packed tablets to ad- not warrant the installa- 
vertising agents and manufacturers tion of one or more ma- 
who are interested in the mainte- chines in the manufactu- 
nance of quality and in the sales and rer’s plant, our contract 
advertising opportunity this packing department will pack tab- 


offers. Upon receipt of samples of 
your tablets, we will prepare data ‘ . 
sheets showing weights, bulk and desired sizes, 
costs of the sanitape packing as com- 


pared with your present method. Since this department : 
operates on an advance ' 


LV E R S-L EE schedule it is suggested 


that manufacturers desir. 
i t its facilities 
C O M P A N Y on Aan their ealbe 


NEWARK, - N. J. ments at the earliest pos- 


sible date. 








Where the quantity of 


lets in sanitape in units of 




























SANITAPE PRESERVES PERFECTION 
BY AIR-TIGHT PROTECTION 
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Oratory such as the an- 
cients never dreamed of— 
word-power of a new sort! 


In the politics of today the 
Mimeograph is performing 
many remarkable functions. 
From out of its flying wheels 
are coming the hot messages of the 
hour—to conventions, to delegates, help- 
ers, voters. Because it is the speediest 
and most expedient means of getting im- 
portant communications into the hands of 
many, it commands a multitude such as no 
Demosthenes ever swayed. Within an hour 
it delivers five thousand well printed copies 
of any typewritten sheet. Diagrams, draw- 
ings, etc., are easily duplicated in the same 
operation. Throughout the world, business 
and educational institutions are finding it a 
quick means of cutting costs and increasing efh- 
ciency. Why not get our booklet ““Q-8” today? 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago—and NewYork. 
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glory for them except in times of 

conflict. 

A large percentage of strikes in 
industries which are complete- 
ly organized are jurisdictional 
strikes, or strikes which are the 
result of aspirations for office of 
rival labor leaders. 

When demand for labor is ab- 
normal, more or less strikes will 
occur in spite of any plan of arbi- 
tration. When there are not 
enough jobs to go round, the 
workman is disinclined to strike 
from fear that he will not have 
the means to buy bread and pota- 
toes for his family; he will not 
restrict production from fear that 
under the operation of the weed- 
ing out process he will be the 
one to lose his job. When there 
are more jobs than there are 
workmen, the worker becomes 
easy prey for the agitator. 

The impartial and rigid en- 
forcement of existing laws, which 
have been evolved by centuries of 
experience to protect every man 
in his liberty and just rights, 
would do more to reduce indus- 
trial friction than any new laws 
or institutions which could be de- 
vised. 

Public sentiment controls in the 
matter of law enforcement; and 
public sentiment is affected less by 
reports of investigating bodies 
than by practical, personal experi- 
ences of individuals in their daily 
life. 

Just at present sentiment - is 
averse to the disturber and the 
danger is that radical and unen- 
forcible laws will be enacted, re- 
sulting in a reversal of healthy 
public sentiment. 

Most of the new plans sug- 
gested seem to be more destructive 
than constructive. Like all simi- 
lar plans, in their conception 
there seems to have been a total 
disregard for the practical condi- 
tions and motives which actuate 
both parties directly involved in 
labor controversies. 

Complaints on the part of the 
public are not justified as long as 
it tolerates intimidation and - vio- 
lence on the part of either party 
to disputes. 

As long as employees on strike 
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are allowed to prevent others, by 
intimidation and slugging, from 
going to work, there is no limit 
to the height to which labor and 
the cost of living may mount. The 
result of arbitration is usually a 
compromise involving a wage in- 
crease. 

Sympathetic strikes and boycott 
of materials produced by the mem- 
bers of some other union, or by 
non-union workers is, I believe, 
an evil that can be stopped by a 
law backed up by public senti- 
ment. : 

No matter how much we sym- 
pathize with the worker and de- 
sire to see him and his family 
enjoy the good things of life at 
someone else’s expense, we cannot 
in the long run overcome funda- 
mental economic principles by en- 
acting new and radical laws, or 
by decisions of arbitration boards. 

A forehanded and thrifty fam- 
ily will prosper, living in com- 
fort and cleanliness on a given 
wage, while a shiftless and im- 
provident family will always be 
in distress and live like pigs, on 
a much larger wage; hence the 
futility of trying to determine 
what is a “living wage,” or more 
properly speaking, a fair wage, 
except by the operation of a free 
competitive market. 

In the long run and in a broad 
sense, there is no way to benefit 
the worker, who is the principal 
consumer, by the arbitrary fixing 
of wages by conciliation boards, 
which are prone to concede wages 
which are above the normal. 

The idea that, in the broad 
sense, additional compensation to 
the worker can be taken out of 
the profits, is superficial and fal- 
lacious; because profits are regu- 
lated by competition, and when 
not sufficient to attract capital and 
the services of the capable en- 
trepreneur to assume the risk of 
any particular industry, produc- 
tion is curtailed or ceases, so that 
the price to the consumer rises 
and offsets the increased wage, 
while opportunity for employment 
diminishes. 

Arbitration tribunals seldom 
look beyond the particular indus- 
try, craft or country directly 
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DISPLAY 
Advertising 
Situation 


(Local and Foreign) 
in 
Worcester 
Mass. 


For First SIX Months of 1920, 


Six days against six—‘‘Gazette has no 
Sunday”—and we refer to DISPLAY 
(not including classified advertising) the 


“GAZETTE” 


(Evening) 


carried more DISPLAY advertising than 
any other Worcester daily. 


LOCAL DISPLAY 


The “Gazette” (Evening) carried 
2,500,918 lines—a clear LEAD over the 
“*Telegram’’ (Morning) of 160,160 lines. 


NATIONAL DISPLAY 


The “Gazette’’ (Evening) carried 
863,058 lines—a clear LEAD over the 
“Telegram” (Morning) of 192,822 lines. 


Total LEAD of the 
“GAZETTE” 


in DISPLAY advg., nation- 
al and local combined, 


352,968 Lines 


Thus establishing the fact 

that the “Gazette” is the 

leading display advertising 

medium of Worcester, Mass. 
And by no process of figuring Disp'ay 
advertising for six week-duys can any 
other results be shown. 


WORCESTER GAZETTE 


Circulation: June average...... 32,709 
Net Press Run: July average. . .32,483 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York————Chicago 
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under consideration, hence lend 
themselves to a continuous circle 
of wage increases in one craft 
after another until industrial de- 
pression results from impossible 
domestic conditions or foreign 
competition. 

If compulsory arbitration could 
reduce, in some degree, the fric- 
tion between employer and em- 
ployee, it would be more than off- 
set by increased friction between 
crafts, each of which, exaggerat- 
ing the comparative value of its 
own services, would, on account 
of dissatisfaction, bting on inter- 
ruption to production and service 
to a greater extent than we are 
now experiencing. 

Observe the present dispute be- 
tween the railway switchmen and 
the other railway crafts in which 
each side sincerely believes itself 
receiving less than the other in 
proportion to its deserts, and both 
believe that the railway worker 
who, by forcing the Adamson 
law through Congress started this 
vicious circle of wage and living 
cost increases, is at a disadvan- 
tage with respect to other workers. 

Observe the so-called “carpen- 
ter” strike in Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1919, which was simply a 
question of whether or not the 
bricklayers were entitled to a 
higher wage than the carpenters, 
because the former cannot work 
so many days in the year as the 
latter. If the builders conceded 
the carpenters’ demands for same 
wages as the bricklayers, the lat- 
ter would strike; if they did not, 
the carpenters would and did 
strike after successive wage in- 
creases of. each had been agreed 
to in rapid succession. 

Observe the coal strike last 
winter, which was due partly to 
labor politics; partly to the idea 
that public nécessity would compel 
the granting of almost anything 
demanded; and partly to the 
miners exaggerating the handicap 
of intermittent employment and 
the hazards of their occupation. 

Observe the prevalence of juris- 
dictional strikes in the building 
trades since those crafts have been 
so completely organized that they 
have been able to dictate to their 
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What They Say About 
Multicolor Press 


“Our Multicolor Press has been used for about three 
years and has given us great satisfaction. It is a 
real printing press capable of high-class work and in 
good volume, Its principal advantages have been 
the time-saving and the ability to get out a lot of 
material that would be worth using if it could be 
— to-day, but of no use if we had to wait a 
ew days for it. It produces bay A work just as we 
ust when we want i 
8 & COMPANY PANY, INC., Detroit, Mich. 





want it and 
PARKE, DA 


‘We purchased the Multicolor - Press about two years 
ago and it has been giving us splendid service since, 
with the minimum of trouble. It is in operation 
about five hours daily and the amount of work it 
turns out is large enough to pay for the machine 
within a short time.” 

DAVIDSON BROS. CO., Sioux City, Ia. 


“In regard to our Multicolor Press. Since we in- 
stalled it, more than three years ago, we can speak 
very highly of it. It has greatly reduced the cost 
of our printing, especialy since wages in the trade 
rose se high.” 

AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., New York City. 


Write for Booklet C telling about 
this remarkable time and money- 
saving device. It is just what you 
need in YOUR office, 


Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 
417 S. Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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.R.W. Crompton 


is now a member of 
this organization. 


Mr. Crompton has 
had long experience 
in the field of art, 
and his appoint- 
ment to our staff of 
counselors is the nat- 
ural outcome of the 
splendid reputation 
he has acquired 
through his activi- 
ties as advisor on 
many well-remem- 
bered campaigns. 


As a matter of 
fact, it takes a 
mighty good man to 
keep up with the 
service our Clients 
expect from us. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counselors in Art 


246 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. City 
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employers their own wages and 
working conditions. 

In war times, palliatives like 
enforced arbitration are fully jus- 
tified and under the extraordi- 
nary powers of a government at 
war, achieve a degree of success 


which is impossible in normal 
times. 
When industrial disputes are 


arbitrated the loser—especially if 
it be the employee—is almost al- 
ways dissatisfied. When he does 
not get an increase he considers 
himself a loser. We cannot go on 
forever increasing wages and 
prices; if we could, it would only 
lead to a corresponding increase 
in living costs- while stimulating 
extravagant expenditures. 

Under the Soviet régime in ig- 
norant Russia the pursuit of livy- 
ing costs by arbitrary wage in- 
creases, progressed with rapid 
speed ; but wages never caught up 
with commodity prices, and it has 
ended in a despotism applied to 
the remaining railroad and indus- 
trial workers which is simply hu- 
man slavery. 

We are progressing slowly 
along the same path, but in Amer- 
ica, before we reach the stage 
where the despot® steps in and 
slavery is inaugurated, enlightened 
sentiment will put a stop to boy- 
cotting and slugging methods 
through the impartial and rigid 
enforcement of the laws, and we 
will escape the horrors suffered 
by the deluded people of Russia. 

Compulsory arbitration and 
laws forbidding strikes during 
peace time, even in the matter of 
municipal employees and the em- 
ployees of public utilities and key 
industries like coal mining, will 
only aggravate the industrial un- 
rest. 

Official conciliation and arbitra- 
tion boards are among the neces- 
sary war expedients; lke price fix- 
ing, which we can with advantage 
discard during peace times. 





Lieber Leaves Van Patten 
Agency 
J. R. Lieber has resigned as office 
manager for Van Patten, Inc., Chicago. 
His plans for the immediate future have 
not yet been announced. 
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Announcement 


With the October 2nd, 1920 issues, the fol- 
lowing rates will be effective in COOK’S 
WEEKLY TRIO: 


THE BOYS’ WORLD 
$2.00 per agate line; $1,300 per page 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 
$1.70 per agate line; $1.100 per page 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
$ .80 per agate line; $650 per page 


COOK’S WEEKLY TRIO 
(Combination Rate) 
$4.00 per agate Lne; $2, 700 per page 


It is of course understood that existing contracts will 
be completed and that present rates are still available on 


_definite bona fide orders accepted and booked on or be- 


fore September 11 (final closing date); under all other 
conditions the new rates apply, effective with the issues 


of October 2nd, 1920. 


THE NEW RATE CARDS 
ARE NOW IN THE MAILS 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY EB. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York . 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Coox’s Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boys’ WorLD THE Girts’ COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY 
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KELLY 
Export 


HE successful exporter recognizes that 

people of other lands have different 

buying habits from ours. He shapes 
his advertising policy to meet these 
fundamental differences between 
American and foreign buyers: 


1 Foreign buyers are more conservative. Ini buying 
* sight unseen” at great distances, considerable 
importance is attached to the character of the medium 
bearing the sales message. 


Q As larger areas must be covered, manufacturers and 
* merchants cannot maintain a sufficient foreyn 
sales force to make frequent persona) calls. 


3 Therefore buyers abroad must depend more upit 
* the printed word in purchasing American products. 


4 And they must do much of their buying y 
* correspondence instead of handing an order 
a frequent appearing salesmgn. 


5 Foreigners are strong on precedent and tradition, 
¢ Once they find a reliable source of buying inform: 
tion they stick to it. 


In meeting these very vital points Kelly’ 
Directory of Merchants, Manufacturen 
and Shippers of the World is pre-eminent; 


as the following facts show: 


1 Established in 1878, this publication has the 
* confidence of buyers everywhere because of is 
long-standing high character. elly’s has the larget 
paid circulation of any export publication. 


2 It is always before the buyer's eyes. It carries 
+ the sales message more surely and with greater 
per than publicati 





of more frequent issut, 


8 It offers purchasers the widest range of informatit 
* asto where to buy. Inthe U. S. A. Section alow 
there are over 500 pages of descriptive advertising. 


4 Leading firms use Kelly’s to secure informatics 
* as to products and sources of supply in placing 
their orders by mail. 


5 The oldest and most important houses throughost 
* the world have used this publication as their we 
buying guide for over 30 years. 
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Field 


addition to the World Directory 
there are: 

KELLY’S POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 
now in its 121st Edition. The circulation extends to 
the principal cities of the world. 

KELLY’S CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE WORLD, 


the most complete work ever published giving the 
various customs tariffs in force throughout the world. 


KELLY'S TRADE DIRECTORIES, covering the Build- 
ing, Furniture, Chemical, Engineering, Leather, Textile, 
Sutionery, Paper, Printing, Grocery, Jewelry, and other 
industries of England, tland, Ireland and Wales. 


KELLY’S COUNTY AND TOWN DIRECTORIES, 4n- 
cuding Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and others. 


With our offices in America, 
England, France, Spain, Germany, 


Norway, Sweden, Japan, South 
America, Australia and agencies in 


foreign trade problems. 


KELLY can do for you. 


10 Fifth Avenue 


PAN FRANCISCO 
Hearst Building 


TORONTO 
160 Bay Street 
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The name of Kelly has been identified 
with the publication of foreign directories 
for one hundred and twenty years. 


In 


ither countries, we are in a position to 
_ our advertisers in solving their 


Ask our representative to call. Learn what 
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Kelly Publishing Company 
HENRY H. BURDICK, Treas. and Manager 
New York City 


508 So. Dearborn Street 


| 
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boundin 
INTERLAKEN 





Bound by Mepis Fete Co., 
Philadelphia 


The Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., of Easton, Pa., bound their 
booklet, “Alpha Cement: How 
to Use It,” in INTERLAKEN 
Book Cloth. They realized 
this valuable instruction book 
would be a constant source of 
f. ein alleng ing an 

contracting establishments,and 
they selected INTERLAKEN 
to cover it because, in service, 

KEN best reflects 
the preeminent durability of 
their product. 




















ag) HE difference between binding your 
a = booklet or catalog in paper and binding 

meas} it in cloth is the difference between 
HOPING it wil! receive a favorable consideration 
and KNOWING that it will. 


.Let our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your 
-Booklet Across,” explain the true value and real 
economy of cloth covers. Send for a copy today. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R: L 
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Patent Office Stiffens Practice in the 


Registration of Slogans 


Simonds Manufacturing Company Denied Registry of “The Saw Makers,” 
in Spite of Precedent 


Special Washington Correspondence 

U NDER the present administra- 

tion, the whole trend at the 
U. S. Patent Office has been dis- 
tinctly in the direction of greater 
leniency toward ambitions for 
commercial individuality. It will 
come as something of a shock to 
advertisers, therefore, to learn 
that in one respect practice is 
stiffening instead of relaxing. 
The quarter in which this new at- 
titude is discernable is in the field 
of business slogans. The idea of 
registering a slogan as a trade- 
mark is comparatively new, but 
advertisers in all lines have been 
“following the crowd” since it be- 
came the fashion. 

A recent experience of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany has brought disillusionment 
to those who considered that 
almost anything in the nature of 
a slogan could gain recognition at 
the Patent Office if only it be ap- 
plied to the goods or their con- 
tainers and not merely employed 
in advertising. When the Simonds 
company was refused exclusive 
ownership of the slogan “The 
Saw Makers,” and when that re- 
fusal was confirmed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, it amounted 
almost to a reversal of form at 
the Federal clearing house. 

No wonder Simonds was non- 
plused, for it had entered its 
slogan at the Patent Office with 
all the confidence in the world. 
Credentials had already been 
issued to other exactly parallel 
designations, notably “The Tag 
Makers” of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. In intimat- 
ing, in the final disposition of the 
case, that time and circumstances 
alter cases, the head of the Patent 
Office confessed embarrassment 
that the new policy of his office 
will not square with the old, but 
he did not weaken. 

In rejecting the application of 
the Simonds company the Ex- 


aminer of Trade-Marks charac- 
terized “The Saw Makers” as 
“merely a descriptive advertising 
phrase” that was not used to indi- 
cate the origin of ‘the goods in ac- 
cordance with the required func- 
tion of a trade-mark. The slogan, 
as it appeared on the labels filed 
at the Patent Office, was displayed 
in close conjunction with the cor- 
porate name “Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company.” No separate 
use having been shown, there 
lodged in the mind of the trade- 
mark censor the suspicion that the 
slogan had been requisitioned not 
as a fanciful or arbitrary device 
to distinguish goods; but rather as 
merely a parenthesis, qualifying 
the name Simonds Manufacturing 
Company, and designed primarily 
to distinguish this corporation 
from other corporations of a like 
or similar name—notably the 
Simmons Hardware Company. 


THE EXAMINER STANDS FIRM 


The Simonds company strongly 
resented the imputation that the 
slogan had been adopted in order 
to set the owner apart, in the 
minds of consumers and trades- 
men, from the St. Louis concern. 
One of the representatives of the 
company declared that inasmuch 
as the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany is a large manufacturer and 
distributor of saws, the use of the 
words “The Saw Makers” by the 
other concern “would be about as 
ineffective a way to distinguish 
the two companies as could well 
be imagined.” However this in- 
dignant refutation did not shake 
the Examiner. Indeed, he said 
that he found confirmation for his 
belief that every possible effort 
was being made to draw a liné of 
distinction between Simonds and 
Simmons in the circumstance that 
the Simonds company has lately 
put out a label showing a country 
carpenter of the “Si Perkins” 
type with the words “Simonds 
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Saw” and below the slogan “Pro- 
nounced Si-monds.” 

Sponsors of “The Saw Makers” 
had precedents enough to con- 
found a less determined arbiter. 
In addition to “The Tag Makers” 
(for adhesives, paper and station- 
ery supplies) “The Brasscrafters” 
(for: bath tub seats and shelf 
rails) and “Drugcraft” (for 
medicinal preparations there were 
brought forward as examples of 
phrases that had been passed with- 
out question, such catch lines as 
“A Delicacy From Dixie,” 
“Watch-It-Grow,” “Dol-Em-Up” 
and “Pick-Me-Up.” 

The Trade-Mark Examiner 
countered by citing cases where, in 
days gone by, such cherished 
slogans as “The Player That's 
Different” of the Krell Auto- 
grand Piano Company; “The Ma- 
chine You Will Eventually Buy,” 
of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company; “Hurts Only Dirt” of 
Fitzpatrick Bros.; “Stop-a-Leke- 
Styck” of the Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Company; and “Cream 
of Ice Creams” of the Chapin- 
Sacks Manufacturing Company 
had been refused trade-mark 
privileges. In the eourse of the 
debate within the Patent Office, 
the Examiner also made much of 
the principles laid down in the 
Crew Levick case that resulted in 
the denial to one firm of sole pro- 
prietary rights in the slogan “As 
Old as the Industry” on the 
ground that it was a phrase which 
others might wish to use and had 
a right to use. 

It was in vain that the spokes- 
men for the Simonds company 
argued that “The Saw Makers” is 
merely a normal, everyday ex- 
ample of a type of the slogan 
trade-mark that is now in common 
use, such marks having their 
origin, as they expressed it, “in a 
search by traders for something 
really distinctive.” Such a mark, 
it was insisted, if it describes any- 
thing, describes the maker of 
goods and not the goods. Trade- 
Mark Examiner R. L. Mead re- 
mained obdurate, however. Final- 
ly, he summed up his survey of 
the slogan’ rejections above cited 
with the following comment: “It 
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reaches, with its August issues a circulation 
of over 34 of a million each week. 


The 4th largest national weekly circulation. 


Absolutely first in reader interest and re- 
sponsiveness. 


Did you ever hear a group of ex-service men 


speak of ‘Our Outfit P”’ 


That’s the same spirit our reader-owners 
have for “Our Magazine.” 


The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly 


627 WEST 43p STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


C, R. Baines, Business Manager H. D. Cusnine, Advertising Manager 
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Vi , 
THE BUSY WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD. 


THE CENTRE OF ATHOUSAND TRADES 



















































Birmingham and the. Midlands 
have a Population of 34 Millions 
all of whom are undoubtedly influ- 
enced by press publicity. 


Fix on the paper which can 
. - give you circulation. . 


THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE, 


the Popular Morning Paper, has 5 times the daily 
sales of any other morning paper printed or 
published within its area. 


‘You cannot come to England 
. .. and miss Birmingham. . . 
You cannot come to Birmingham 
and leave out the “‘Gazette.”’ 


London Offices:—The Newspaper House, 
169 & 170, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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is believed that these decisions 
blaze out a clear path, the guide 
post of which is this: a slogan 
should not be registered where 
that slogan is one that is such an 
accurate description of a firm or 
its products that anyone engaged 
in like business would be ham- 
pered in the full use of our lan- 
guage in advertising and selling 
its wares,” 


STRICT INTERPRETATION OF TRADE- 
MARK DEFINITION 


Then the case was carried up, 
on appeal, to the Commissioner, 
the Simonds company contending 
that its slogan describes no char- 
acter, property, or quality of saws. 
In upholding the Trade-Mark Ex- | 
aminer the Commissioner said: 
“‘The Saw Makers’ of course is 
not descriptive of saws or any 
quality of a saw, but the trade- 
mark statute only provides for the 
registration of trade-marks. It 
did not attempt to define a trade- 
mark. It left that to be deter- 
mined from prior adjudications. 
The Supreme Court in McLean v. 
Fleming has given the most gen- 
erally accepted definition of a 
trade-mark in the formula: ‘No 
one has a right to appropriate a 
sign or symbol which from the 
nature of the fact it is used to 
signify, others may employ with 
equal truth and therefore have an 
equal right to emplcy for the same 
purpose. Anyone who makes 
saws has the right to advertise 
himself or itself as “The Saw 
Makers’ and applicant therefore 
cannot monopolize that slogan.” 

Especially indicative of- the 
stiffened practice was the con- 
clusion of the opinion with this 
declaration by the Commissioner: 
“As to having registered ‘The Tag 
Makers,’ eic., it is humiliating for 
the office to find it has registered 
a mark to one applicant and can- 
not see its way clear to register a 
similar mark to another applicant 
and in doubtful cases the office 
should follow its own precedent, 
but where, as in the present case, 
the mark is clearly incapable of 
exclusive appropriation there is 
nothing left for me to do except 
refuse to follow erroneous pre- 
cedents, especially where the Com- 
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PERSONNEL 
INKLINGS 


is a service for business or- 
ganizations that obtains 
men to fill important posi- 
tions. 


By performing a function 
for many companies it af- 
fords advantages for each 
which would not result 
from acting individually. 


It is broad in scope. 
It is efficient. 


It is economical. 


This service offers also 
the facilities for working 
confidentially without loss 
of dignity. 


PERSONNEL INKLINGS 


INC. 


340 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Can You Edit 
a Live Retail 
Publication ? 


We want a man to take 
hold of the editorial end of 
one of our publications for 
retail mefchants. It is 
ready to start off with sev- 
eral times the circulation 
of any other paper in the 
field, 

The man we want has 
first hand knowledge of the 
problems that confront the 
grocer, the hardware man, 
the druggist, etc.; he knows 
how to write with a vigor- 
ous style; he knows some- 
thing about art work, print- 
ing, make-up, etc. that 
would naturally be neces- 
sary equipment of an edi- 
tor; and he has a mind that 
deals in facts rather than 
beautiful theories; that will 
enable him to keep the pub- 
lication bright and original 
and head and_ shoulders 
above everything else in its 
line. 

This is a chance to get in 
on the ground floor with 
a big organization on a 
project that will grow and 
develop every week and 
every month, 

Give complete details re- 
garding past experience, 
salary expected, etc., in first 
letter. 


Address L. T. 
Box 95, Printers’ Ink 
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Three New Accounts of Rich 
mond Agency 


The Blue Ridge Overalls Company, 
Roanoke, Va., has appointed Cecil, Bar. 


reto & Cecil Inc., 


handle its advertising account. 


paper campaign in® the 
be undertaken. 


Richmond, Va., to 


A news 
Southeast will 


The Duplex Envelope Company, Rich 
mond, and the Eject-O-File Compas 
High Point, N. C., maker of Eject- 
File Record Cabinets have also placed 


their 
Cecil, 


advertising accounts 
Barreto & Cecil agency. 


with 
Na 


tional periodicals will be employed for 


the former and national 


the latter. 


weeklies for 


R. T. Cassell With “American 
Magazine” 


Robert T. Cassell, formerly of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Inc., 


Kansas City, and later of the Steel 


Fabricating Company, 


Chicago, _ has 


joined the Western advertising staff of 


the American Magazine. 





Last New York Evening Paper 
to Go to Three Cents 


The New York Evening World has 


its price from two to three 
All the other even 


ing papers in New York had previously 


gone to three cents. 





Fresno Has a New Agency 


Beaumont & Aubrey, 
have 


Fresno, Calif. 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


The ability assets of this company are 


unusually large. 


In every campaign 


undertaken by us we have consistently 


made good. 


Besides delivering the goods, according 
to our agreements, we have done some 
very acceptable things which the adver- 
tiser did not expect from an advertising 


agency. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President © 


915 Olive St. 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 


7. HE Canadian Pacific 

Railway, through its Bur- 
eau of Canadian Informa- 
tion, will furnish you with 
the latest reliable informa- 
tion on every phase of 
industrial and agricultural 


development in Canada. In’ 


the complete Reference Li- 
braries maintained at Chi- 


cago, New York and Montreal are complete data on natura! 
resources, climate, labor, transportation, business openings, etc., 


in Canada. 


Additional data is constantly being added. 


No charge or obligation attaches to this service. .Business 
organizations are invited to make use of it. 


165 E. Ontario St. 
Ch 


icago 


Department of Colonization 


and Development 


335 Windsor Station 
ontreal 


1270 Broadway 
New York 
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Paul B. Talbot and 
The Corn Belt Farmer 











Twenty-four years ago Paul B. Talbot was driving a cultivator on 
a farm near DeKalb, Illinois. You advertising men probably don’t 
know that a farmer never drives a cultivator, as it dpges not need a 
driver, but Paul Talbot was so persistent in wanting to be of help and 
learn about farming that they just had to make a job for him. 

So when in 1913 Paul Talbot had a chance to go to work for The 
Corn Belt Farmer (then The Corn Magazine), he took it. Here was 
a chance to learn more about farming and to help, not merely one, 
but thousands of farmers. For seven years Paul Talbot has been 
working with this magazine and successively filling the positions of 
office boy, circulation manager, business manager, advertising man- 
ager, and then until July, 1920, as publisher-in-charge. 

After all these years of painstaking and tireless effort to help the 
farmer and improve farming conditions, Paul Talbot is now in a 
position where he can complete some of the tasks that have necessarily 
been visions up until now, because on July Ist, 1920, he assumed the 
ownership and became the publisher of The Corn Belt Farmer. 

Paul Talbot is still on the sunny side of forty, but he has gathered 
together a splendid organization, one of the most recent additions being 
M. A. Coverdell as Editor. 

This is just an interesting story of how a young fellow with an ideal 
could not be denied his goal. 


CONE & WOODMAN, Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
Representatives for The Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 


P.S. There will be some helpful information for every advertising 
man in our advertisement next week 
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The Letter Which Acknowledges 
Receipt 


Psychologically It May Have a Bad Effect on the Sender—Other Con- 
siderations Than Courtesy Decide Its Value 


By John T. Bartlett 


N one of Charles Dickens’ books 

an unbalanced character makes 
love to the lady in the next yard— 
or so the lady thinks—by throw- 
ing freshly uprooted vegetables 
over the high garden wall. I have 
a friend in Western Canada whose 
letters are sometimes equally un- 
conventional. 

He is the editor, and in the ab- 
sence of the managing director, 
who is a member of Parliament, 
the acting head, of a daily news- 
paper business. His unusual cor- 
respondence habit consists in send- 
ing the office boy to the mailing 
department for a wrapped but un- 
addressed copy of the day’s issue, 
addressing it, and on the white 
margin of the newspaper scrib- 
bling a message—maybe three or 
four words. “How are you?” or 
anything else that suggests or is 
more pertinent. Sometimes he puts 
nothing on at all. Anyway, it’s an 
answer. It lets you know he is 
on the map. 

I wrote this man a few months 
ago a long letter, the first in two 
or three years. It was purely per- 
sonal. I concluded by telling him 
not to feel that he’d got to write 
me. I said I didn’t care a conti- 
nental if he didn’t write for twelve 
months—and then only a postcard, 
or a copy of the paper. “Write 
when you feel like it, Jim,” I said. 
I don’t want friends to write me 
under any other circumstances. 

About ten days later I received 
an acknowledgment. Jim had sent 
the office boy for a wrapped paper. 
Then he addressed it, and wrote 
in pencil, “Letter recd, and will 
write.” He underlined the word 
will, 

I grinned at that answer, for, 
without claiming to be a prophet, 
I knew what would happen. Jim 
would not write. He might have 
thought that his prompt acknowl- 
edgment in Which he committed 
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himself to a‘letter and underlined 
the word will, would bolster up 
his decision and make certain the 
indicated act, but it wouldn’t. To 
the average person an acknowl- 
edgment and a promise to write 
doesn’t have that affect. Make 
him remember the obligation? 
Yes, in most cases. Make him 
write eventually? Only possibly, 
and then most likely a mediocre 
or a very poor letter. 

It has been six months, and 
Jim hasn’t written me. I have 
had several papers at scattered 
intervals, indicating his prompt 
acknowledgment and _ promises 
give him periodical spells of men- 
tal discomfort, but the promised 
letter hasn’t materialized, and 
won't, 

Jim is just like you or me. 


A CHRONIC PROCRASTINATOR 


I wrote a letter last February 
to a near relative who lives in 
New York. The occasion was his 
birthday. I hadn’t written him 
for a long time. If it is easy to 
write passing well any sort of let- 
ter, it is such voluntary spontane- 
ous letters as this. In fact, I 
boastfully told a member of the 
family that that.letter would make 
him write me if anything would. 

Whether the environment is 
New York City or Western Can- 
ada doesn’t matter; men are all 
alike. This close relative made 
a roundabout acknowledgment of 
receipt—through another relative 
writing me. He was clever, all 
right. He sent word that he had 
received my letter; it was a fine 
letter; it was so good that he 
wasn’t going to answer it until 
he “had time” to answer it as 
it deserved. 

am sure this young fellow 
hasn’t forgotten my letter, and his 
promise. But answer? -He hasn't, 
and moreover, he won't. 
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WANTED 


A Thoroughly Capa- 
ble Advertising Man 


The man we seek is at 
present the advertising 
manager or assistant in 
a large manufacturing 
company doing a consid- 
erable amount of dealer 
service work or is a ser- 
vice man with a good 
agency. His experience 
has given him an insight 
into the manufacturer’s 
advertising problems and 
also, perhaps more im- 
portant, into the dealer’s 
problems. He knows the 
technique of advertising 
and also of the produc- 
tion of lithographed and 
printed products. He 
knows how to meet ad- 
vertising managers and 
sales executives on their 
own ground. He is old 
enough to be well rounded 
and well seasoned, but not 
too old to be adaptable. 
To this man we offer a 
permanent connection on 
a generous salary with a 
fast-growing New York 
organization engaged ex- 
clusively in the planning 
and manufacture of win- 
dow displays and other 
dealer helps for national 
advertisers. It is an or- 
ganization large enough 
to give ample scope, yet 
not so large as to be 
impersonal. We sell our 
products principally on 
the strength of the adver- 
tising service rendered 
and the man for this job 
must be capable both of 
handling and developing 
our present accounts, and 
later of getting new ac- 
counts, on that basis. 
Write fully, freely and 
in confidence. Address 
A. W., Box 96, care P. I. 
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He is the victim of one of the 
greatest, and most subtle, perils 
in all correspondence. I say subtle, 
because the acknowledgment, in 
personal or business correspon- 
dence, is properly held up as not 
good, but best, practice. In many 
cases it is, 


THE DANGER THAT LURKS 


The reasoning is absolutely 
sound, “Be courteous. Don’t keep 
your correspondent in suspense. 
Let him know you have received 
his letter and will answer.” 

All perfectly true, yet vitally de- 
ficient. It lacks what it vastly 
needs, a “Handle with Care” la- 
bel, a skull and cross-bones, or 
something in red ink. We might 
appropriately use an_ italicized 
warning from Riley—‘The goblins 
will git yer ef y’ don’t watch out.” 
The goblins in this case are lit- 
tle psychological devils—mighty 
active ones—hidden away in the 
acknowledgment of receipt and 
the promise to write. 

The instances I have narrated 
are both personal, but exactly the 
same principles apply in business 
correspondence. This article is 
intended to be suggestive, and I 
hope every reader will check up 
my observation with his own. 
Here are some further data out 
of my experience. 

I had occasion to write a par- 
ticular type of business letter call- 
ing for something unusual in the 
way of answer. I wrote a great 
many of these letters, and devel- 
oped ideas, as one will, from my 
experience with them. The pur- 
pose of the correspondence was 
such that the answer demanded 
much more in the way of mental 
effort than the average business 
letter. The man at the other end 
had to concentrate. He had to 
do some work. As the writer of 
the stimulating letter, it was up 
to me to instil an urge in him, to 
give him a strong impulse to write)" 
to strike a spark which would 
produce in the answer thoughts 
well put and in detail. ; 

I got a surprise in connection 
with these letters. I started out 
with the idea that quick, prompt 
replies would average high, and 
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Announcing Our New Name— 


cience and 
Invention 


With the August issue, now on the news- 
stands, the name of ’ 





ELECTRICAL 
EXPERIMENTER 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 











becomes “Science and Invention.” 


The new name involves no change of edi- 
torial policy, whatever, but simply conforms to 
the broad field which the magazine has cov- 
ered for the past two and a half years. 


First Technical Magazine 
to Adopt Rotogravure 


The August issue inaugurates a sixteen- 
page rotogravure section. This will be a 
regular feature of Science and Invention 
and is a feature no other popular tech- 
nical magazine has ever at- 








tempted. The constant 
additions and improvements 
such as this and the other 
new departments also added 
in August indicate the lib- 
eral editorial policy behind 
Science and Invention. They 
also explain why it is 
the fastest-growing popular 
technical magazine in print. 


Net Paid Circulation 150,000 
(Rate only 80c a line) 


Experimenter Publishing Co. 
236 Fulton St. New York City 
Western Representative 


J. B. FINUCAN, 
Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
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a Monthiy Journal from Odharn 








HE Advertiser who contemplates ex- 
ploring the British Market will find 
the advice of a qualified pilot a big help in 
getting his barque through the shoal-waters 
and reefs into the Harbour of Prosperity. 
Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Man- 
ager, of Odhams Press, Ltd., ha$ written 
in the May number of “Odds & Ends” a 
special message to American business men 
on opportunities for American enterprise in 
Britain. 
“Odds & Ends” is the monthly House 
Organ of Odhams Press. A copy will be 
















sent free to any American Advertiser who 
applies for it on his business note-paper. 
Specify “May Number” when writing. 
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delayed replies low. Writing the 
prompt letter, the man at the other 
end would be in a stimulated con- 
dition. He would write spontane- 
ously and well, and at sufficient 
length to cover the ground. 

Here I ran smash into the let- 
ter which acknowledged receipt 
and promised a reply. Often these 
were couched in courteous, even 
cordial, terms. The writer, you 
got the idea, would be tickled to 
pieces. to attend to the matter— 
“in a day or two,” as he wrote, 
or, “a little later,” or “as soon 
as I am not so rushed.” 

Here, you might reason, was 
a business-like fellow. He be- 
lieved in system in his correspon- 
dence. He was a shark for work, 
and did things right. He made 
you a clean-cut promise to write 
a real, honest-to-goodness reply 
to your letter. Fine! 

Only it wasn’t fine. Many of 
these courteous, systematic ones 
who promised attention to what 
was a matter of some consequence 
never got around to it. Most 
of the others eventually writing 
letters in compliance with a 
promise, wrote poor ones. Oc- 
casionally there would be a good 
letter. As a class these corre- 
spondents who made acknowledg- 
ments the effect of which was 
to raise one’s hopes, were anti- 
climaxes. 

And I didn’t hold it against 
them a bit, because I am built 
that way myself. I did a task 
the other day which I had: par- 
ticularly promised to do, and gosh, 
how it hurt! I didn’t have steam 
or punch. It was just hard work, 
though of a kind I usually enjoy, 
and to my personal interest, too. 
I'd promised to do it! 


DELAYED LETTERS INDICATED 
THOUGHT 


To return to the correspon- 
dence experience. I found that 
belated replies, dropping in after 
a month or six weeks or in some 
cases even later, were vastly more 
prolific of really good business 
letters than the class of concerns 
which promptly acknowledged re- 
ceipt. And I figured out why. 
These belated, slow, answers were 
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What States are Least 
Affected by General 


Economic Conditions ? 


Only Those That Are 
Rich in Their Own 
Right. 


KANSAS 


depends on her own agricul- 
ture, stock raising, coal mines 
and oil fields for a steady in- 
come. Kansas as a State is 
entirely out of debt, a most 
remarkable thing in state 
history. 

Is it any wonder that the 
local newspapers bring results 
for national advertisers. 

These listed dailies cover the 
richest section of the State: 

Arkansas City News 

Concordia Blade- Empire 

Dodge City Globe 

El Dorado Times 

Fort Scott Tribune- Monitor 

Galena Times 

Hiwatha World 

Iola Register 

Junction City Union 

Lawrence Gazette 

Lyons News 

Manhattan Nationalist 

Newton Kansas-Republican 

Norton Telegram 

Parsons Sun 

Pittsburg Sun 

Pratt Tribune 

Salina Journal 

Wellington News 

A combined circulation of 
over 51,000. If you have no 
distribution in Kansas the pub- 
lisher will co-operate in secur- 
ing adequate distribution. 


S. C. THEIS 
COMPANY 


Special Representative 


NEW YORE 
366 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
837 Marquette Bldg. 
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Oakland, California 


@The dominant city in a 
closely compact group of 
several separate and dis- 
tinct municipalities. 
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land Advertising Club shows {| 
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housing 77,430 families, with a 
population of 350,000. 


q Its universities, schools and 
colleges make it the educational 
center of the Pacific Coast. 
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from men in whom my letter had 
stirred a real desire and deter- 
mination to answer. There was 
a good reaction, a reaction strong 
enough to survive a period of time 
during which the recipient was 
getting round to answer right. 
These men didn’t “spoil it all” by 
getting a part of it out of them 
in a letter of acknowledgment, 
and making a promise which in 
its nature started them on a 
course of delay. The “slow” cor- 
respondents actually wrote better 
letters than the “prompt” ones, 

The principles involved are sim- 
ple. The letter which acknowl- 
edges receipt and promises atten- 
tion substitutes for the normal 
emotions surrounding the receipt 
and reply to a letter a new set 
of an undesirable kind. There is 
a. quick fading out of the feel- 
ings the received letter aroused, 
and the onset of the psychology 
surrounding an act which we have 
promised to do and must. 

Study it a little closer. Cor- 
respondents who write Iectters of 
acknowledgment elevate the idea 
of obligation to undue prominence. 
The idea of obligation is in 
able to the average person. 
learn to get along with i it in every 
day life because we have to, but 
let it be elevated, made promi- 
nent, and it pinches hard. We 
shy at it. In the case of letters 
an obligation voluntarily assumed 
stifles positive feeling and substi- 
tutes a negative mental state. 
When we acknowledged the letter, 
the idea of answering appealed to 
us likely as not. 

Now the thought of the same 
act repels. We fall under a bane- 
ful influence, and don’t do a thing 
simply because we must do it. 
Or when we do write, we write 
a poor letter. The goblins have 
got us. 

Of course this doesn’t always 
happen, nor does it even neces- 
sarily happen. Letters of ac- 
knowledgment have an important 
place in business correspondence 
which is not disputed. 

But they have got to be watched. 
I have had experience after ex- 
perience with business correspon- 
dents whose prompt letter of ac- 
knowledgment held: out the. prom- 
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iam im Save On Typewriter Supplies 


time 


More than a year ago we published a modest announce- 
ment in Printers’ Ink regarding a new product. Many 
advertising agencies, publishers and copywriters ordered 
from us. Today every one of these purchasers is still buy- 
ing from us, not a single one has dropped out. Here is 
the reason. 


Waxed Carbon Paper 
and Typewriter Ribbons 


increase the efficiency of your typing and 
save money. Waxed Typewriter Ribbons Clear Work 
will not fill the type or dry out. The Distinctive 
colors are sharp and pronounced; the Work 
fabric will not ravel. Waxed Carbon Legible 
Paper will not smut or wrinkle. Does W k 
not soil the stationery or the hands. It is _ 
an unequalled manifolder. The result of Wears 
these superior features is clear, legible 
and superior work, better satisfied and 





Long 
Non-Smut 


more efficient typewriter operators; bet- Low Cost 
ter records and more permanent records. 











Read This You-Take-No-Risk Offer 


We could fill Printers’ Ink with facts that mean better service to you 
about Waxed Typewriter Ribbons and Waxed Carbon Paper, but here is 
our proposition. We will mail you one dozen Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 
and 100 sheets of Waxed Carbon Paper (neither 
of which will dry out for three years’ time) 
strictly on approval, with the understanding that 
you are to use one of the ribbons for one 
month and during the same time 25 sheets 
of carbon paper. If you are then convinced 
of the great superiority of our goods and 
feel that our claims are substantiated you 
can remit $7.00 for the ribbons and $2.50 
for the carbon paper. If you are not satis- 
fied return the unused portion to us and 
pay nothing. 

Mail your order today stating name and 
model number of your machine, color 
or colors of ribbons desired, color of 
carbon paper, whether light, medium or 
heavy weight. Waxed ribbons are sup- 
= in record, copy and hedtesmeh 
lease write your order on your busi- 

ness or professional stationery. 


The Ribbon Works 


Galveston, Tex. 
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Cecil, Barreto & Cecil 


ANNOUNCE 


THE OPENING OF THEIR 
OFFICE IN THE MARLIN- 
ROCKWELL BUILDING, 
366 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


IN CHARGE OF 


Mr. Montgomery Wilcox 


FORMERLY OF 


The ‘Literary Digest 











CECIL,BARRETO & CECIL 


New York 


INCORPORATED 


Richmond, Va. 
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ise of better than average letter. 
And time after time these same 
men have proved seemingly ut- 
terly incapable of producing a 
genuinely good business letter, no 
matter how hard I tried to get 
them to. Something had hap- 
pened to them, psychologically an- 
tipathetic to a good business let- 
ter. Something was taken out of 


them which they needed in dic- | 


tating the actual answer. And they 
never wrote better than average 
business letters, though I felt they 
had it in them. 

A letter of importance to an- 
other, written right, should ignite 
a mental fire in the recipient. The 
letter of acknowledgment is as 
water that puts that fire out. 


THE SOLUTION 


There is a practical way of 
solving this problem. Some cor- 
respondents and concerns who 
haven’t analyzed as I have here 
have such a solution in operation. 

First, we can eliminate letters 


of acknowledgements which are a | 


form of procrastination. Many 
such are written every day. The 


real answer could be written, but | 


isn’t. 

In many routine matters where 
there is unavoidable delay and 
where the actual answer is rou- 
tine and of a sort so frequently 
written as to have become a type, 
the impression of promptness and 
system created by the acknowl- 
edgment will outweigh in value 
what the final answer might other- 
wise gain. 

In important matters all the fac- 
tors, including the effect on the 
letter-writer must be studied be- 
fore sending an acknowledgment. 
Two or three considerations en- 
ter here, and the individual must 
exercise judgment. It is a ques- 
tion, first of all, whether, con- 
sidering the business matter in 
hand, he can afford to impair the 
strength and effectiveness of his 
reply by performing a courtesy. 
There is, next, the effect of the 
acknowledgment on the person 
addressed. Even if the individual 
letter-writer is able to dictate an 
acknowledgment, and then later 
write the actual answer as well as 
he would have otherwise, ought 








“The National sgpiee 


of Medicine 
used by Nationa! Advertisers 


WANTED 


One National Advertiser 


of a satisfactory shaving 
soap for doctors. 


Write for Rates 
The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 
’ 4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
H.R. Saunders, Eastern Representative 
17 W. 42nd St., New York City 











**Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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We know a man 


who is exceptionally 
well qualified as a Pro- 
duction Manager or 
Typographic Specialist. 
He has had a_ well 
rounded practical me- 
chanical experience of 
several years. He is 
thoroughly familiar 
with agency routine and 
methods. His _ selling 
experience would also 
enable him to act as ac- 
count representative. 
We wish that we could 
use him, but at present 
we cannot. He will be 
available Sept. Ist. We 
will be glad to tell you 
what we know about 
him by ’phone, Vander- 
bilt 7558 or letter. 


The Manternach Company 
171 Madisen Avenue New York 














You Can 
Keep Cool 


mentally and physically while get 
ting data from your card files if 
they are equipped with 


Craffco 
Their brilliant colors 
flash the message to 
you. Instantly you 


know where to look. n the 
twinkling of an eye, you find the 
card you need. So easy! so sure! 
so simple and inexpensive! Graffco 
Signals are wonderful assistants in 
busy offices. Unlimitedly usefu'. 
Practically indispensable. Have you 
ever read our booklet? It’s yours 
for the asking. 


Sample Signals Free 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 


18 Beacon St., Somerville, Boston 42, Mass 
Mfrs. of Time-Saving Office Devices.- 
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he to send a letter which will be 
opened in the expectation of re- 
ply, found otherwise, and produc- 
tive of a set of reactions of its 
own? Ought, that is, the normal 
mental attitude of the other man 
to be disturbed? 

When there is little likelihood of 
undue delay, the acknowledgment 
is here much better omitted, 
And even at the risk of a delay 
which the other party may won- 
der at, I believe that under aver- 
age circumstances it is a gain. 

I think of a certain well-known 
company head who adheres to 
this policy, and he is a man noted 
among his business associates for 


_ the clean-cut management, char- 


acterized by snap and despatch, 
of his large business. -Prompt- 
ness in letters is an outstanding 
feature of the company’s corre- 
spondence; letters of acknowl- 
edgment are freely used as a cour- 
tesy; yet in an important matter 
this man and his executives will 
forego an acknowledgment and 
delay a reply to an extent which 
might be called undue. The larger 
ends of correspondence make this 
policy the best. 


—y» 
Crapo to Leave Gray & Davis 


Because of the sales consolidation 


between Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, 
and the American Bosch Magneto 
Company, Springfield, Mass., A. R. 


Crapo, advertising manager of Gray & 
Davis, has resigned, to take effect Sep 
tember 1. 





Berkowitz Transferred to New 
York “American” 


Mortimer Berkowitz, Western repre 
sentative of the Boston American. has 
been appointed manager of the national 
advertising department of the New 
‘ork American. 


W. B. Stark With Porter 

Agency 

W. B. Stark, formerl 

Ritter Company, Inc., New York, has 

joined The Harry Porter Company, 

New York advertising agency, as an 
executive. 





of The Philip 


Directs Advertising of Cloth- 
ing Chain 

Newton R. Barrett has joined J. C. 

Brownstone & Co., New York, and 

will conduct the advertising of. the 

company’s thirty retail clothing stores. 
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First In Kansas City, Missouri 


THE KANSAS CITY POST 


Circulation week days exceeding 150,000 
paid, Sunday 160,000 paid—A. B. C. 





THE POST is first in the hearts and minds of the people 
of Kansas City, first in reader value, first in prestige and 
first in advertising value. 


During the first six months of 1920 The KANSAS CITY 
POST gained in national advertising sixty per cent over 
the same period in 1919, and one hundred and forty-five 
per cent over the same period in 1918. The gains in the 
local field have been equally as good, but the.big gain The 
Post has made during the last two years is in local prestige 
and the good will of the people. Everybody worth while 
in Kansas City.and its trading territory reads The Kansas 
City Post and know and respect its Editor, Dr. Burris 
Jenkins. 


The Kansas City Post has proved to the people of Kansas 
City that it is always working for their best interests and 
for the betterment of Kansas City as a place to live. 


Kansas City has a population of about 450,000, the city 
circulation of The Kansas City Post exceeds 82,000, the 
balance of the circulation is in the suburbs of Kansas City 
and its close-in buying district. Figure for yourself the 
number of homes and you can readily realize that you can 
completely cover Kansas City by using The Post alone. 
Flat rate 20c per line daily, 22%4c per line Sunday. 


Put The Kansas City Post first on every list that you make 
for advertising to cover Kansas City, Mo., and its trading 
territory. 





CONE AND WOODMAN, INC 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas, City 
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How The International Harvester 
Gets the Good Will of the Child 


What It Is Doing to Make the Boy and the Girl Like Farming 


* * * But now the International people are going even further. 


They realize that the educational effort must be started on the child- 
ren, or in other words, on those whowill be prospects for machinery 
twenty years from now. Inthis way the drift fromthe farm to the city 
can be stopped. Instilin boys and girls a love for agriculture and they 
won't desire to leave the farm. The International is, therefore, en- 
couraging the teaching of agriculture in schools. Its latest book 
shows how the study of the subject can be vitalized. For some time 
agriculture has been taught in many schools, but the attempt was 
not entirely successful, simply because there has been too much book 
work and not enough practical experiments. This new publication 
shows how these conditions may be overcome. It suggests a plan 
whereby the subjects are rotated and tells what has been accomp- 
lished in a few States by these methods. The book is filled with car- 
toons and pictures, which visualize the tragedy of wrong methods of 
instruction and show how interesting the study is when practical 
methods are followed. The company has available over a dozen pub- 
lications suited to the needs of schools, such as “A Pig for Every Boy,” 
“Fly Catechism,” “Binder Twine Industry,” etc. It also furnishes 
charts and slides for lectures, patterné for a fly-trap, a “rag doll” for 
testing seed corn, stencil patterns on various subjects and other helps 
to encourage the child to stay on the farm. 

The whole effort is a splendid example of the business institution 
that is not so bent on getting to-day’s orders that it forgets about 
building for the future. —“Printers’ Ink,” August 16, 1917. 


For several years The International Harvester re: 
has used large space in 


NORMAL-INSIRUGIOR 
ANSPRIMARY: PLANS 


The Leading Educational Journal 


As a result, this Company now has the co-operation of teachers and 
the endorsement of the schools throughout the United States 
e in its campaign of education. 


Half the Teachers of the United States 


Are Readers of This Great Educational Journal 


Ten Million School Children Are Under 
the Direct Influence of These Teachers 


What Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has done for International, it 
can do for you. Let us tell you how. 


F. ~<A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WESTERN OFFICE DANSVILLE, N.Y. EASTERN OFFICE 


708-10 Republic Building GAR 110 West 34th Street 
Telephone Harrison 5844 py ed eng Telephone Greeley 3269 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
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When the Competitor’s Man Tries 
to Demoralize Your Young 


Salesman 
New Men Should Be Warned of a Possible Danger—Morale Upbuilding 


By Richard Walsh 


ae | TELL you, if I had your 
ability to sell goods, plus my 
line, I’d make ten thousand a 
ear!” 

The man who said that was an 
old timer, selling pickles and con- 
diments on a three-week territory. 
The youngster to whom he made 
the remark was a new man, just 
starting with a competing brand 
and working the same territory. 

The youngster had a good line 
and the house with which he was 
connected enjoyed the largest busi- 
ness in that territory. For years, 
the line had been carried by an 
extremely efficient salesman who 
had recently retired from the road 
to go into business for himself. 
With him out of the way, com- 
peting men were trying to grab up 
as much of his trade as possible 
while the successor was getting 
acquainted. 

The old men on the territory 
were hoping, none too charitably, 
that the newcomer would be a 
weak individual who could not 
hold the business together. But 
realizing that just hoping would 
not suffice, one or two of their 
number took it upon themselves to 
break down the morale of the 
newcomer. That is why the in- 


teresting little conversation was 


taking place in the smoking car 
of the night train. 

“Yes,” the old timer went on, 
“T don’t think I ever saw a young 
chap with more stuff than you've 
got. But you’re in the same fix 
as some of these star ball players 
who get onto a ball team like this 
year’s Phillies or Detroit. You're 
in with a losing aggregation and 
don’t get a chance to show what 
you can really do. 

“Of course, when I’m up against 
the trade, I don’t knock your line, 
because it isn’t good business, and 





I wouldn’t try to get an order by 
knocking a competitor. But all 
the same, between you and me, 
you know and I know that your 
line can’t hold a candle to ours.” 

And then he continued to show 
the youngster where his product 
was weak, where it did not com- 
pare with competition and how 
hard it really was for a man to 
make a good showing. with it. 

“And then you’ve got another 
drawback. That credit man of 
yours has done more to play my 
house’s game than anybody I 
know. He is certainly a tough 
proposition. You'll find out pretty 
soon. Every time you get a man 
where he is really coming good, 
that credit man will figure he is 
letting him in too deep and will 
hold up an order. And you know 
what that means when you've got 
a customer going good. 

“Yes, sir,” he settled back to 
puff his black cigar. “If you, 
with your natural qualifications as 
a salesman, had a line like mine 
to sell, you’d certainly show this 
territory some business. I hate 
to see you go to waste, and it is 
too bad that our house didn’t hear 
of you first. Well, when you get 
next, let me know and I'll put 
in a boost for you with my chief.” 


TEMPTED AND FELL 


Three months later, the young- 
ster was off the territory. He had 
gone to pieces. In spite of his 
failure, he had good stuff in him, 
but he was young and inexperi- 
enced and took too mych to heart 
all that he heard. It was not long 
until he began to excuse his in- 
ability to sell a certain dealer by 
recalling that his house was not 
behind him. Naturally enough, 
some of his business was turned 
down by the credit man, while 















































An Unusual 
Advertising Man 
Is Available 


“Unusual” is the word—a man 
with over 15 years’ experience 
in advertising and sales man- 
agement. A thorough training 
as a New York newspaper and 
magazine man laid the founda- 
tion for this man’s success as 
an advertising executive in the 
agency field. It is not a “job” 
that this man seeks, so much 
as a chance to expand and to 
naturally receive the commen- 
surate remuneration. 


His present agency says of 
him: “An able executive, keen 
business analyst, brilliant in 
sales promotion, can plan ctam- 
paigns, write good copy, knows 
advertising mechanics and me- 


dia; a pleasing personality 
with high attainments and 


ability.” 


This man is available only for 
an unusual opportunity as ad- 
vertising and sales manager 
for a large manufacturer, or 
in an agency where possibili- 
ties are unlimited. Otherwise, 
his present agency and he will 
continue their mutually agree- 
able relations. 


Propositions preferred from 
New York or immediate wvi- 
cinity. 

Address “Unusual,” Box 92, 
Printers’ INK. 
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some of his customers got collee- 
tion letters from the same indi- 
vidual, When he héard about 
those instances, he immediately 
recalled the talk he had with the 
old timer and began to feel sorry 
for himself. Then he began to 
criticise the house. Instead of 


| looking to himself to improve his 





| bining to 





position, he became disgruntled, 
and from there on the downward 
path is plain, clearly defined and 
exceptionally well oiled. 

Breaking the spirit of the new 
man is a favorite pastime with 
many salesmen who make a regu- 
lar territory and work the same 
trade over and over again and 
come into competition with the 
same salesmen, week after week. 

There is a certain territory I 
have in mind, which is worked 
évery two weeks by eight differ- 
ent salesmen, representing eight 
different competing manufactur- 
ers. Competition is fierce. Each 
man knows all the trade and 
each man knows his competitor. 
The competition is purely per- 
sonal. Each man is getting the 
business away from another man. 
The salesmen have_been on the 
territory so long that the conflict 
and competition has become a per- 
sonal issue. When one of these 
men succeeds in getting a cus- 
tomer away from another, he is 
not aware of the fact that his 
house has succeeded in getting a 
customer away from a competing 
house. All he appreciates is that 
he personally has triumphed over 
a competing salesman. That is 
joy and satisfaction enough. 


THE COMMUNION OF SALESMEN 


The only time these men have 
anything at all in common is 
when one of their number leaves 
the territory. Then those who re- 
main combine for a few months 
against the new man. The older 
men feel that the trade which for- 
merly belonged to the other old 
man should first of all come to 
them. They fight for it among 
themselves while they are all com- 
keep the newcomer 
out, Some of their  meth- 
ods are perfectly fair and polite. 
Some of them are not. But the 
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An important part of the man- 
agement of the Bell System is to 
keep the public informed concern- 
ing all matters relating to the tele- 
phone. 


We consider this an essential 
part of our stewardship in the op- 
eration of this public utility. It is 
due not only the 130,000 share- 
holders, but it is due the whole 
citizenship of the country. 


We have told you of new in- 
ventions to improve service, of the 
growth of service, of problems in- 
volved in securing materials, em- 
ploying and training workers, of 
financing new developments, and of 
rates necessary to maintain service. 


You have been taken into our 
confidence as to what we are 





One Policy 


The Public Confidence 


One System 
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doing, how we do it, why we do 
it. You have been told of our 
efforts to meet unusual conditions; 
of how we have bent every energy 
to provide service in the face of 
storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw ma- 
terials, manufacturing production 
and transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved 
and extended this year. Over 
350,000 new stations have been 
put into operation. And the loyal 
workers of the Bell System are 
establishing new records for efh- 
ciency and will establish new rec- 
ords for service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Universal Service 
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Publishers 


Representative 
in NEW ENGLAND 


A national publishing house limited 
to special fields has decided to discon- 
tinue New England Branch. 


Our New England Manager, a trained 
newspaper, publicity and advertising 
man—who made a success for us as 
an advertising salesman in that terri- 
tory—cannot join our New York sell- 


ing organization owing to his family 
conditions. 
There undoubtedly is a publisher or 


several publishers who can use or 
all of his time as New England man- 
ager, advertising a yy or editorial 
representative. He has an office in 
best building in Boston, used largely 
by advertising interests and has the 
organization and executive ability 
ready to carry on for you. 


Best of all, he has the ambition, en- 
ergy, determination, ability and integ- 
rity that you demand. Served in war 
and earned a Lieutenancy. Married, 
age thirty. At liberty September 1 


A get-together personally, or by corre- 
spondence may be arranged through us. 


Write H.J.M., Box 90, Printers’ Ink. 











Art Director 


As an artist of reputation, 
layout and Ideaman, I have 
given evidence of versatility, 
distinction and originality. 


With proven merchandising 
and selling ability, I combine 
thoro experience in reproduc- 
tion processes, printing, type- 
faces and paper. 


I know the art market—in- 
dividual artists and art or- 
ganizations. 


I can organize my time and 
the time of others. 


I can give concise and un- 
derstandable instructions. 


I am 35 years old, married, 


Address T. M., care Print- 
ERS’ INK, 833 Peoples’ Gas 
Building, Chicago, III. 
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big thing is to get the business, 
and if they can reach out for new 
orders with one hand while with 
the other they can keep the new- 
comer out of the running, that is 
regarded as perfectly all right. 
Now, this interesting little game 
may be enjoyable from a spec- 
tator’s standpoint, but it is very, 


| very expensive to the house that 


is putting out the new man, and 
is often especially annoying when 
the house doesn’t realize what is 
being done. 


FALSE PREMISE LED TO FALSE 
CONCLUSION 


“T certainly was disappointed in 
young Jones,” a sales manager 
said to me. “He had all the quali- 
fications to make a success. We 
put him into a territory where we 
always got the volume of business, 
and he should have held it. Yet 
he went all to pieces. He started 
out nicely and displayed a first- 
class confidence, but he weak- 
ened. I guess he was one of those 
chaps who are swell headed and 
not really confident. He got to 
feeling too good for the job, and 
when things began to slip, instead 
of taking our instructions to heart 
he got cocky. Finally we had to 
fire him.” 

Right here this manager was 
doing an injustice to young Jones 
and to himself. Jones was all 
right then and is all right now, 
but he got a rude hit on that job 
which not only spoiled his chances 
for making good with that line, 
but spoiled a lot of good business 
for his house. What happened 
was that the sales manager never 
worked the road himself and 
didn’t appreciate the fine points 
of the interesting little game of 
breaking down the young com- 
petitor. So he didn’t know the 
symptoms of the disease. Of 
course, the youngster didn’t recog- 
nize them because they were un- 
known to him. So he just went 
to pieces. 

Marion Johnson, sales manager 
for a Western firm, a grizzled 
veteran of the type which it is 
said was brought up on raw meat 
and rusty nails, is making it a 
practice of explaining this danger 
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The Stabili 


‘British 











N all Europe there is no country 

which has weathered the Storm of 

War with such unshaken stability as 
Great Britain. ‘In spite of the drain upon 
her national resources Great Britain is 
proving once again her remarkable stamina 
and powers of rapid recuperation. Britain 
is like a great boxing champion emerging 
victorious from a gruelling fight of many 
rounds, with a punch or two remaining in 
each hand for the new battle of recon- 
struction. 
The inference which shrewd Americans will 
draw from this fact is that now is the time to 
make a strong~bid for a British market for 
American goods, 


Britain is a Big Buyer 


Britain is a big buyer—and during the next few 
months she is going to be a yet bigger buyer of many 
things which America can supply. 


Get to work upon this rich field. Your advance guard 
must be your Advertising, and here is where we can 
help you. Our organization is at your service from 
the word “go.” e are organized to render complete 
Service, from the planning of a campaign to the draft- 
ing and right placing of every kind of Advertisement. 


Write us fully about your proposition and we will give 
it immediate individual attention, 




















W:-S:‘CRAWFORD L™ 


Advertising Agents and Consultants 
CRAVEN HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams: ‘“‘Rofwar, Westcent’’ 
Telephones; Regent 5067, 5068, 5069 


AND AT 55, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 
Telegrams : “‘Printadsag, Fleet’’ Telephone: Holborn 3120 
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Confidential 


For Publishers Only 


If you desire to get in touch 
with a man competent to handle 
the business management of your 
publication or publications, I wish 
you would write to me. 

Six years ago I joined one of 
the leading publishing organiza- 
tions in this country. During the 
past year I have managed, success- 
fully, one of that concern’s publi- 
cations. Within six months that 
periodical was an assured success. 

I have good reasons for chang- 
ing. My best reference is the 
president of the concern I am leav- 
ing. 

If you have a proposition which 
will pay $10,000 or more, tell me 


about it. Communications strictly 
confidential. New York concern 
preferred. 


Address, “C. P.,” Box 97, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Associated Press, exclusive day 
service and Sunday morning 
service. 


The Atlanta Journal is one of a 
very few Associated Press after- 
noon papers which also has Asso- 
ciated Press service for its Sunday 
morning edition. 


Sunday circulation over 80,000. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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to every youngster he puts out. 
In his own selling days, Johnson 
made it his business to cultivate 
the friendship of every non-com- 
peting salesman and have him 
boosting for his line. So far as 
competing men were concerned, 
he didn’t believe a word they told 
him. 

They tell a good story on John- 
son in his early days: 

Johnson was making his first 
trip over a territory, and an old 
timer picked him up on the train, 

“You and I might as well be 
friends,” the old timer said. 
“There are only ten stores in 
the next town, and suppose we 
each take five of them and we 
can clean up and get out by two 
o’clock and each of us will have 
made a good showing.” 

Johnson didn’t comment. 

When they reached the town 
and were in the hotel lobby, the 
old timer said: “We might as 
well take a room together. We 
won’t be here to-night, anyway, 
and all we want is a bath.” So 
they went to their joint room and 
the old timer started to enjoy a 
smoke and a bath. When he had 
closed the bathroom door, John- 
son took the key, “locked the bed- 
room door from the outside, went 
out and worked all ten stores 
rapidly, got eight orders, and was 
ready to léave town. He un- 
locked his wily competitor just 
before he went on to the next 
town by auto with a hardware 
man who was just leaving town. 

“Why didn’t the guy call the 
clerk and get him to unlock the 


door?” another salesman asked 
when he heard the story. 
“Well, there were too many 


salesmen who knew that boy and 
the clerk wouldn’t have kept 
still,” was the. answer. 

There is a great deal more to 
this business of selling goods than 
carrying around a price list and 
a quality talk and a portfolio 
showing the “dominant advertis- 
ing campaign my house,” etc. 

Salesmen don’t knock competing 
lines these days. That is old stuff 
and crude, and doesn’t get them 
any business. But the strategy 
of competition is as keen to-day 
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as it ever was. Only it is played 
along different lines. 

Morale-is still the big, deciding 
factor. Given a line which is 
about on a par and a price list 
which is somewhere within sight 
of the market, or at any rate is 
based on value of the article, and 
one man will get the business 
while another one will fail. 

Technique in selling is an inter- 
esting and engrossing study. The 
sales manager who permits him- 
self to dwell in the past, when he 
was on the road, is apt to over- 
look the “inside stuff” that is 
being pulled to-day. But in any 
case, a little preachment on not 
letting the competitor “get his 
goat” is good medicine for the 
youngster to take out with him. 
It sort of stiffens up his back- 
bone and puts him on his toes for 
“funny business.” 


To Advertise the Year Round 
Now 


The Botanical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, maker of insecti- 
cides, will advertise “Red Wing 
Powder” and “Rat Corn” throughout 
the year, instead of confining the cam- 
paign to the warm months, as the re- 
sult of a trade investigation made by 
the Donovan-Armstrong advertising 
agency, of Phildelphia. The cam- 





paign will be centred in publications * 


of general circulation. 


Theological Seminary Teaches 
Advertising 


Church advertising was in the curri- 
culum of the summer school of theology 
of Auburn, Theological Seminary, Au- 
burn, N. Y., for the first time this 
July. Herbert H. Smith, in charge of 
the promotion of church advertising 
under the Presbyterian Department of 
Publicity, was the instructor for five 
weeks, 





Hercules Powder Earnings 
Increase 

The Hercules Powder Company, for 

the six months ended June 30, 1920, 

reports net earnings. after charges and 

federal taxes of $1,265,285, compared 


with $488,421 for the corresponding 
1919 period. 


\‘World Outlook” Ceases 
Publication 


The World Outlook, which was the 
official organ of the Interchurch World 
renee, ceases publication with this 
month. 
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Big Circulation 


Is Not Always 


GOOD Circulation 


But— 


Meriden 
Morning Record 


Circulation 


Is BOTH Big and 
Good 


QUALITY circulation 
is what pays adver- 
tisers. 

For 60 years Meriden 
Connecticut’s one, 
strong, FAMILY paper 
has been the RECORD. 





BEST FAMILIES here 
take the Record and 
always have. It’s 


QUALITY circulation! 





GREE TATE 
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N EW ENGLAND 


for trial campaigns— for regular campaigns 


Savings Deposits 
40 per cent of the entire 
country are in these six 
New England States 


ABILITY TO PURCHASE 


Circulation means simply an audience to whom the ad- 
vertiser may talk. The character of the audience has 
much to do with their value to him. Where there is 
intelligence, education, receptivity~to advertising and 
ability to buy—in such an audience you will find the 


greatest result. 


Fifteen Fine New England Home Newspapers 


TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 


Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Cir. Six Mos. 30,155; Mar. 31,783 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 250,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation ry 369 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 13 

BRIDGEPORT, cr. er. 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (®vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,647 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sen. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
PORTLAND, ME., a 


Daily Circulation 24,3 
Population 69,169, th suburbs 75,000 


GAZETTE - 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10,552 A. B. C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H. NON and 


Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 78,200, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS. coURIER-cITIZEN 
Daily Circulation 16,975 P. O. 
Population 114,366, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 15,504 P. O. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
SALEM, MASS,, NEWS 

Daily Circulation, 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 49, 692 A. B. C. 
Population 129,338, with suburbs 425,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity, 
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Anti-Theft Association Would 
Expand 


A national advertising campaign to ac- 
quaint the public with the work of the 
organization since it was founded in 
1915 will be conducted during the next 
few months by the Anti-Automobile 
Thief Association, which has headquar- 
ters at Wichita, Kan. The campaign was 
launched through newspapers in Kansas 
and Missouri the first week in August 
and will later be run in eastern papers. 
The purpose of the association is to re- 
cover cars and also to punish the thief. 

W. V. Hall, general manager, stated 
that the national advertising campaign is 
expected to result in the opening of 
many branch offices in both the Eastern 
and Western coast cities. 


H. B. Joseph Joins Cusack 





H. Belden Joseph, for seven years. 


assistant advertising manager of the 
2. A. Strout Farm Agency and later 
with the Kelly-Springeld Tire Co., New 
York, where he was assistant adver- 
tising manager for six years, has re- 
signed to join the sales organization 
of the Thomas Cusack Co., in New 
York. 


Death of Frank Buckhout 


Frank Buckhout, advertising manager 
for the Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson, 
died July 31. Mr.,Buckhout was at 
one time business manager of the New 
York Evening Mail and was also con- 
nected with the New York Sun and 
New York Commercial. 


A. H. Barker With Conant 


A. H. Ba®ker, formerly in the ad- 
vertising department of the Chicago 
News, and also at one time with the 
McJunkin Advertising Comeany, at 
cago, has joined the sales staff of W. B. 
Conant, publishers’ representative, Cut 
cago. 


Wm. R. Wright With Kansas 
City “Journal” 


William R. Wright, formerly man- 
ager of foreign advertising with the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News and 
the Denver Times, has become adver- 
tising manager for the Kansas City 
Journal. 











To Advertise Karpen Furniture 


S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of furniture, have placed 
their advertising account with the Stav- 
rum & Shafer agency of that city. Gen- 
eral periodicals will be used. 


How Many Ten-Cent Sales? 


Sales of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany for the six months ending June 30 
were $60,395,262, an increase of. $9,336,- 
192, compared with the first half by f i918. 
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PORTLAND 
MAINE 


—only evening paper in Port- 


land. 


—largest circulation in Port- 


land. 


—larger than both others in 
Portland. 


and 
of course 


it is the great advertising me- 


dium of Portland. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 











Merchandise 

Moves Rapidly 

in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


It moves rapidly because ‘everybody 
has money to buy. 

It moves rapidly because new people 
are coming in and making more money 
than they ever did before in their life, 
and now they want many of the good 
things heretofore beyond them. | 

It moves rapidly because the mer- 
chants and the foreign advertisers tell 
of their merchandise in the 


POST=nd TELEGRAM 


Evening Morning 


Largest 
Connecticut Circulation 


Representatives 
1. A. Kuen 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 


Joun Gtass 
Peoples Gas Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Cleverness The president 
versus of a well known 


advertising agen- 
Consistency cy said to us re- 
cently : 

“In looking through various 
periodicals covering a period of 
more than fifteen years, we find 
those concerns that have not 
turned hand springs, nor put red 
paint on the end of their nose, so 
to speak, to attract attention, but 
have plugged away in a safe and 
sane manner, carrying on their 
advertising along the same lines 
that they do their business in 
general—these are the concerns 
that have pyramided the results 
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of their advertising expendi- 
tures.” 

The question of consistency in 
copy as shown through the con- 
stant repetition of a name or trade- 
thark over a long period of years 
as against spasmodic cleverness 
has often been discussed in the 
columns of Printers’ Ink. The 
agency man, however, takes’ the 
question away from the copy 
writer and puts it back where it 
belongs—up to the manufacturer 
who has the money to spend for 
an advertising campaign. In car- 
rying over to the buying mind of 
the public the kind of a firm back 
of the copy, the advertising as 
it is presented to the public in 
various periodicals, it would seem, 
should avoid two opposite- ex- 
tremes. Somewhere between the 
Scylla of deadly dullness and the 
Charybdis of mere cleverness in 
putting over “something differ- 
ent” there is thexmiddle ground 
of ‘forcefulness, coupled with sin- 
cerity. 

It is manifestly unfair for 
the reader of.advertisements to 
blame the agency representative 
or-the copy writer for either of 
the two extremes. When either 
deadly dullness or extreme clever- 
ness is the kind of copy the man 
at the head of the concern wants, 
he usually insists upon getting it. 
A careful study of advertising 
successes should prove that con- 
tinuous consistent advertising, 
with sincere, readable and believ- 
able copy, comes near being a so- 
lution for the average concern. 

Closer co-operation between the 
advertiser and the man who ac- 
tually puts down what the adver- 
tiser wants to say could result in 
better copy, and a greater num- 
ber of firms who project their 
actual personality for the atten- 
tion of the buying public. 





Banking Is At the foun- 
an Open dation of all 


business expan- 

Field sion is the ques- 
tion of credit. No business can 
increase its sales or advertise con- 
sistently unless it is properly fi- 
nanced, As Printers’ INK has 
pointed out recently, advertising 
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by farmers has in the past often 
been held down, because of insuf- 
ficient financing. 

Now comes news that a charter 
has been taken out for “The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Co-operative National 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio,” which 
it is said, is to be established with 
a capital of one million dollars. 
Reports state that the railroad 
brotherhoods and other labor or- 
ganizations are resolved to have 
their own bank and keep their 
money where it “will not longer 
be used against them,” and that 
the proposed institution will loan 
money to workers and farmers 
and not to “speculators and ma- 
nipulators.” This is a mighty in- 
teresting development in co-oper- 
ative banking, and even more in- 
teresting is the attitude of some 
of the biggest bankers in America 
toward it. 

In the report of general busi- 
ness conditions for August, re- 
leased by the National City Bank 
of New York, is: a statement on 
the subject, presumably written 
by George E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent of that institution. He says 
in effect that if the brotherhood 
féels that money in other banks 
has been used against them, they 
are certainly taking the right 
course in organizing a bank of 
their own, and everybody will be 
glad to see them do it. He points 
out that no argument to the con- 
trary would ever convince them. 
And that the most practical way 
to dispose of criticisms and com- 
plaints against banks is to have 
their critics themselves get into 
the banking business. 

This great metropolitan bank, 
through its spokesman, takes* the 
attitude that the demonstration 
made by the locomotive brother- 
hoods showing the banking field 
open to everybody, and that the 
business is not a monopoly will 
be a valuable piece of informa- 
tion. Banking, like any other 
business, is one which is highly 
competitive and dependent in the 
long run upon the favor and 
good will of the public. Any 
group of people that is willing 
to put up the necessary amount 
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of paid-in capital can start a 
bank. Men who think that the 
present banks are not serving the 
community, that they put profits 
ahead of community service, can 
very well watch with interest the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ attempt. 

Farmers, also, who feel they 
have been inadequately served in 
the past in proportion to their 
economic importance can deal 
with the Brotherhood Bank, or 
start one of their own. Competi- 
tion and experiment are good for 
everybody, especially in so funda- 
mental a question as that of cred- 
it and one which is so little un- 
derstood. As Mr. Roberts says: 
“Tf the Brotherhood Bank helps 
to assure people who are doubtful 
on the subject that there is free 
entrance, actual competition and 
fair play in the banking field, it 
will serve an excellent purpose, 
and we are confident that it will 
have an influence to this end. 

“The more everybody knows 
about the services of the entire 
business organization, the better, 
and the more widely the ownership 
of banking corporations and all 
other corporations can be dis- 
tributed, the better.” 

If the leaders in the banking 
business generally agree with Mr. 
Roberts in his attitude, the Broth- 
erhood Bank will be watched with 
friendly interest. Moreover, if 
Mr. Roberts can get enough men 
to agree with him in his statement 
that the more everybody knows 
about the services of banks, the 
better, why not a _ co-operative 
campaign by a group of big banks 
to show in understandable Eng- 
lish what function the banks 
serve, why a bank exists and 
what it does? Is there not a fine 
chance for a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign here? 


Local Adver= What effect will 
the increased 


tising and freight and pas- 
the Higher senger charges 
\ Railroad have upon “trad- 


Rates ing at home”? 
Some _ far- 


sighted manufacturers and job- 
bers maintaining service depart- 
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ments for retailers see in the re- 
cent order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an opportunity 
that. can be capitalized upon in an 
advertising way. Their idea is 
that with higher freight rates 
goods bought from retail mail- 
order houses will have a higher 
laid down cost—also that the in- 
creased passenger fare will tend 
to prevent people from going so 
much to the nearby cities to 
trade. 

If the retailers will jump right 
in' now and make the most out of 
this situation in an advertising 
way they think some forceful 
work can be done in behalf of 
the. local. dealer. 

From what has been said to 
PRINTERS’ INK by representatives 
of two large concerns during the 
last week it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the new rates will very 
soon figure quite largely in an 
advertising way. 

Of course increased freight 
charges are bound to be reflected 
in the cost of goods in the retail 
store. And it is to be doubted, ac- 
cording to the opinions of some 
advertising authorities, that people 
will not be able to discern this 
quickly. People analyze such things 
much more closely now than they 
did a few years ago. Even though 
it may cost more from now on to 
get an article home from the mail- 
order house, the buyer has the 
advantage of knowing just how 
much he is paying for the thing 
and how much for freight. The 
transportation charges will be 
higher but it will not be hidden 
as in the case of a purchase made 
in a retail store. Nevertheless a 
fairly effective advertising presen- 
tation in behalf of the local re- 
tailer can be made along this line 
even though it might not be able 
to stand the strictest analytical 
test. 

Suburban retailers who are up 
against big city competition are 
the ones who will benefit most. 
The 20 per cent increase in pas- 
senger fares is large enough to 
wipe out most if not all of the 
price advantage that can be gained 
by going to the city to trade. As 
a matter of fact this price advan- 
tage has not been nearly so great 
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as some people imagine. People 
have taken it for granted that the 
city retailer could undersell their 
local dealer. They have not ap- 
plied their usual comparative 
analysis of local prices and city 
prices because of a certain dis- 
trust of the local retailer. 

The local retailer now has 
something concrete upon which to 
base his presentation of the ad- 
vantages of trading in the home 
town and the home neighborhood. 
If he is helped to the extent that 
he may make the most of this op- 
portunity he ought to have a 
pretty fair chance to set himself 
right with his customers—some- 
thing he sadly needs. 

In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that some of the 
mail-order houses are upsetting 
their traditions to the extent of 


‘going boldly out and advertising 


for local business. Montgomery 
Ward & Company is using news- 
paper space in towns where it has 
branches to induce people to come 
direct to the store and buy gro- 
ceries. An offer is made to de- 
liver the goods for “a small 
cartage charge.” 

The National Cloak & Suit 
Company has openéd a big retail 
store in Kansas City, where it 
offers its mail-order garments for 
sale in competition with all other 
concerns. It is a heavy advertiser 
in the Kansas City newspapers. 

Retailers—with the possible ex- 
ception of those in the towns 
where the mail-order houses are 
located—ought to be pleased at 
this development. It - indicates 
concrete recognition of what the 
mail-order firms always have been 
ready to admit in private, namely: 
that buying at a retail store is the 
natural way after all. 

To disinterested observers the 
advertising benefits to be gained 
from the new freight and pas- 
senger rates, while having ele- 
ments of benefit to both sides, 
seem in a general sense to favor 
the retailer. Anyway there is rea- 
sonably good psychology in some 
forceful and immediate advertis- 
ing of the kind contemplated, and 
the service departments may be 
counted upon to make the best 
of it. 
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-LIFE:- 


Another Paper Advance 


Effective with September Ist we are 
compelled to meet another increasein 
cost of paper, nor have we any assur- 
ance that this will be the final advance. 

We announce that we will con- 
tinue our current rates on LIFE until 
the last gasp, preferring, temporari- 
ly, to run our business without profit 
rather than put ourselves in a posi- 
tion where we will have to reduce 
our advertising rate when paper 

costs recede. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve it a moral duty to perform our 
part and not be a party to price 
raising, which practice we believe 
should cease and NOW. 

How long we can continue our 
current rate, frankly, we don’t know. 
We do know LIFE’S rate per page 
per thousand at present is remark- 
ably low compared even with mass 
circulation mediums. 

We do know that live adver- 
tisers are appreciating LIFE’S value 


as never in its 37 years. pa Pbe D 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St, West, No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Here Is a Valuable 

Man for Manufac- 

turer or Advertising 
Agency 


A man of middle age having, 
in addition to a_ thoroughly 
rounded out experience, the sort 
of temperament and personality 
that has made him a successful 
executive in dealing with men 
of the high spirited and efficient 
type. 

Experienced in merchandising 
many products and organizing 
sales forces. 

Seeking connection with man- 
ufacturer as sales manager or 
as account executive with 
agency. 

Details and references by 
mail or interview. 

Address O. T., Box 93, care 
of Printers’ INK. 


DO YOU WANT TO GROW 
WITH A GROWING CONCERN? 
A CHANCE TO SELL 


A Nationally Advertised Work Gar- 
ment. It is the Leader in Quality, 
Prestige and Sales. e 
OUR REQUIREMENTS: 


1. One or two real salesmen not over 
35. 


. Young men of ability and persist- 
ency. 

3. To travel in country territory by 
ear. 

4. To call on retail merchants. 

>. Experience in selling with a proven 
record. 

6. Retail merchandising experience 
preferred. 

Our salesmen are backed un by a 
comprehensive national advertising 
campaign, a complete dealer service 
department, and a sales promotion 
department. 

REMUNERATION: 

Straight commission on all orders, 
mail orders included, with a liberal 
weekly drawing account. 

This is a real opportunity—and we 
offer you this chance to grow with a 
good thing. 

Don’t hesitate to let us know all 
about you in your letter. Write to 
H. A. RIDDICK, SALES MANAGER, 
BOX 165, TRENTON, N, J. 


A CHANCE TO SELL——AND GROW 
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American Advertising in 
Canada 


The Baker Advertising Agency, To- 
ronto, has been placed in charge of the 
Canadian advertising for Armour & Co., 
Chicago and Hamilton, and is now plac: 
ing a campaign in Canadian newspapers, 
This agency has also been appointed 
by the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, to handle its Canadian adver 
tising. 

The joint campaign for “‘Kum-a-part”’ 
cuff buttons now being put on for C. H. 
Westwood & Co. and Baer & Wilde, 
Attleboro, Mass., is being handled by 
the Baker agency. 


C. B. Whitney Has Charge of 
Corset Advertising 


C. B. Whitney, who has been assist 
ant advertising manager of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has been put in charge of the 
department. 

’, P. Frye, the former advertising 
manager, whose resignation was an- 
nounced in Printers’ Ink last month, 
has become advertising manager of the 
Pneuvac Company, Worcester, maker of 
sweeper vacuum cleaners. 


Van Beynum Leaves Publica- 
tion Field 


C. W. Van Beynum, for nine years 
connected with the National Under- 
writer, Chicago, has gong to Hartford, 
Conn., where he is connected with the 
publicity department of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company. 


Clough Agency Incorporates 
The John L. Clough Advertising 
Agency, of Indianapolis, has been in- 
corporated, with John L. Clough, presi 
dent; Irving W. Ridge, vice-president: 
George A. Pennock, secretary and 
tPeasurer. 








Sales Engineer 


A technical education, plus a 
course of business training, and 
twelve years’ éxceptional experi- 
ence have won rapid promotion 
and management of important 
engineering work in various 
parts of the country. 

I now desire to take up sales 
engineering with a concern which 
wants to push its product and 
give real service to its customers. 

Have you a mechanical or elec- 
trical line over which I can be 
genuinely enthusiastic? 


C. E. G., care of Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s What I Want 


and 


Here’s What I Can Do 


I want a job and a certain 
type of job needs me. 


LL my training has been devoted to adver- 
d tising and sales—nearly ten years of it all 
told. 

I am ripe for a job that involves or will lead 
to sales-management of a company that demands 
sales from its advertising and is determined upon 
getting them. 

I have been trained in a school that has taught 
me how to make advertising work with the sales- 
men and for them—not in spite of or independent 
of them. 

I believe I know how to get the last full 
measure of value from an advertising appropria- 
tion. I believe I know the importance of tying 
up the campaign all down the line and selling it 
to every factor in the merchandising chain. 

I can get along with men. 

My experience has been five years in an adver- 
tising agency, in the work of developing new 
markets and strengthening old ones. I handled 
accounts and had a part in determining sales 
policies and in executing them. 

For four years I have been, and now am, ad- 
vertising manager of a large and prosperous 
manufacturing organization, in full charge of the 
advertising plans, administration and liason work 
with jobbers, dealers and sales-force. 

Princeton graduate. Married. Twenty-nine 
years old. I need not say that any communica- 
tions will be held confidentially. 

Address: “W. B.,” Box 98, care Printers’ Ink. 
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After 


I go through the hell of selecting a real ad- 
vertising agent who produces good copy— 
well illustrated—and after paying higher 
prices than ever for halftones and plates, and 
bénd every energy I possess to bring forth a 
satisfactory magazine ad—it’s like going 
through another 


Hell 


to realize that most of the money is lost, most 
of the space wasted and most of the readers 
unacquainted with the message I tried so hard 
to get across. Such is the attitude of mind 
of most advertisers. As to the money lost 
there can be 


No Redemption 


But it need not be so henceforth if you follow 
the plan of arranging copy as devised by us 
for Magazine Advertisers. We printed 800 
little books last month telling how to elimi- 
nate waste—bring down cost—center the 
reader’s attention on your ad. 

Nearly five hundred are gone now. If. 
you want one, you may have it free, while 
they last, provided you are the advertising 
man of any firm using the National Monthlies 
or Weeklies. Simply write — 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. 
180 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 

Standard Size 
Pagés Lines 
Review of Reviews....... 105 23,520 
World’s Work .......... 105 23,520 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 100 22,568 
Desa. 5433 dus vewdst in 78 17,668 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 75 16,968 
CE osc ceinoccociivs 56 12,572 
SN dic .ands casesas 25 5,712 
ie errrrririry 24 5,440 
¢Current Opinion ......... 10 2,420 
I SPOT ere ry Cie 10 2,397 


*Wide World 





*July-Aug. issue given in July Sum- 
+Reverted to standard size. 


mary. 
Flat Size 

Columns Lines 
American Magazine ...... 347 49,750 
ee TE. nedciedessinye 239. 34,225 
Cosmopolitan ............ 230 32,923 
*Metropolitan ........«... 151 25,682 
SEE dvneu ca cages 000905 156 22,381 
BETO U S50 8 4:0 e''v 0 cena 113: 19,321 
Physical Culture ........ 130 18,644 
ee 127 18,282 
Motion Picture Magazine. 118 16,987 
American Boy .......... 82 16,528 
BEE cuca cannes ade aes 73 12,440 
BN GOO or vctceccvcns 68 11,620 
Everybody’s ...........+. 67 9,603 
DL ainastasesecacces 56 8,070 
Boys’ Magazine .......... 31 5,356 





*July-August issue. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 

Columns Lines 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 434 86,986 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 553 85,815 
*Good Housekeeping ..... 359 51,338 
*Delineator ........+.+++ 253 50,658 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 265 44,550 
ee eee ee 200 40,137 
Woman’s Home Companion 205 41,132 
Fashion Art ........++++5 153 25,726 
MES bc bicwssccusesss 102 20,423 
Oy re 97 18,519 
*Woman’s World ........ 105 17,900 
Modern Priscilla ........ 75 12,800 
People’s Popular Monthly. 58 11,108 
Mother’s Magazine ....... 54 9,180 
Fashionable Dress ....... 52 8,916 
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20,000 


new American Millionaires 
were made during the past 
five years. 


Hundreds of Thousands of 
others accumulated from 


$50,000 to $100,000, 


These men are progressive and 
will continue to forge ahead 
in world reconstruction. To 
do so they must keep in touch 
with events of the world 
politically, economically and 
socially, 


CURRENT OPINION meets 
the imperative need of these 
men. Thousands of them. 
have already become  sub- 
scribers in their quest for re- 
liable information on world 
affairs. And thousands more 
will be added to our list this 
year. 


A schedule advertising con- 
tract NOW will protect you 
for a year at prevailing low 
rates and open up to you a path 
to this fountain of newly de- 
veloped purchasing power. 


Circulation Guarantee, 
65,000 Net. $120 Per 
Page. 60c Per Line. 


CURRENT OPINION 
48-50 W. 47th St., New York 


Chicago Office, Peoples Gas Building 



















With Its 
Steadily Mounting 


Circulation 


The 


New Haven 
Register 


has an Evening circulation just 
about equal to that of any TWO 
other New Haven papers COM- 
BINED—and several thousands 
larger than Both other evening 
papers Combined. 


And the buying power, 
thousand for thousand, 
of the Register’s circu- 
lation is, admittedly, 
“head and_ shoulders 
above!” 


Conservatively, we should say that the 
Register’s circulation represents over 
seventy-five per cent of the purchasing 
public whose wants are supplied by New 
Haven stores. Possibly ninety per cent 
would be nearer correct. 


Largest circulation! 
Best equipment! Leads 
the nearest paper by 
more than Five Million 
lines in total advertis- 
ing carried annually. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———_New York —Chicago 
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Columns Lines 
Pe TEE ood c Sud ccace 52 7,516 
Bestbecwe®. 63 wis Fink 4s 34 6.505 
t*People’s Home Journal. 
t*Pictorial Review ...... 
tToday’s Housewife ..... 


*July-Aygust issue. {fGiven in July 


summary. tAugust-September issue. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 

Columns _ Lines 
RNG 3 cdasncoendssss, ce ee See 
Motor Life .:.......-++3 S30 $82,160 
 Dabbesercnnsepes 298 42,715 
Country Life ....ccccssee 227 38,136 
Popular Mechanics ...... 166 37,296 
Vane FO cxcicccccesss Sy SIO 
House & Garden ......... 182 28,744 
Arts & Decoration........ 166. 27,947 
Popular Science Monthly. 165 25,121 
Field & Stream ......... 121 17,361 
Science and Invention.... 114 16,772 
House Beautiful ......... 103 15,848 
National Sportsman \....... 91 13,093 
Outers’-Recreation ....... 80 811,453 
ML cumibrendeeosse¥s sax 74 10,212 
Forest & Stream ........ 64 9,167 
Cembeee E58 66 ct idaiees 64 9,049 
Association Men ........ 58 8,154 
DD C ccencetecsoeee 49 7,203 
tinternational Studio .«.. 49 6,860 
Extension Magazine ..... 27 4,590 
“Illustrated World ...... 
FR. decade Gesdsbess ct 
a A, 
~ fJuly issue. $New page size. *July- 


August issue listed in July. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 


MacLean’s (2 July)...... 292 51,122 
Canadian Home Journal... 115* 23,062 
Western Home Mo. (July) 124 22,390 
Canadian Courier (2 July) 87 16,010 
Everywoman’s World .... 89 17,979 
Canadian Magazine ...... 64 14,336 
La Canadienne .......... 56 11,254 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
JULY WEEKLIES 


July 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 452 76,995 
Literary Digest ........ 221 33,602 
Town & Country....... 128 21,639 
og ae 106 18,076 
Petes o8s<ctidscscacal &4 11,895 
Scientific American .... 52 8,882 
ROO Svcd ctctes taus 38 6,424 


BaBoahe 6.6 v0 ocnsren <i 39 5,823 
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The Pulling Power of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


As Viewed By Senator Harding 


“That interview in PHYSICAL CULTURE literally 
flooded my mail with inquiries from all parts of the world. 
If I got one letter there were at least three bushel baskets 
full. 

“Letters came from every State in the Union and every 
province in Canada; from Mexico; the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America, Great Britain, Europe, Africa, Asia, 
India, Japan, East Indies, Australia, Hawaii and Samoa. 


“There were such stacks of letters it was utterly impos- 
sible to read them all, much less answer them. So, I shifted 
the burden to my wife. They filled the library almost to 
my seclusion for days, while my wife carefully read each 
letter and separated them into classifications for reply. 

“After such a siege you can see why I never again can be 
tempted to give an interview—at least not for such a far 
reaching magazine as PHYSICAL CULTURE on any 
subject about which there is the remotest possibility of 


there ever being any inquiries made.” 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising”’ 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


O. J. ELDER, Business Manager 
Sam. M. White, Advertising Manager 


New England Representative 
Metz B. Hayes 
Little Building, Boston, Mass. 





Western Representative 
Cuaries H. SHatruck 
770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






















*July 24-31 issue. 





*July-August issue. 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines 

Christian Herald ...... 30 5,103 July 29-31 
Independent .......... 18 2,673 Saturday Evening Post. 418 71,201 
Churchman ........... 16 2,266 Literary Digest ........ 114 =17,423 
Youth’s Companion .... 10 2,084 eS he ee 60 10,228 
Nation ......-..++++++ 12 1,764 Scientific American .... 31 5,345 
DD: 040% deen esse0n 12 1,728 ee ae 29 4,112 
American Legion ...... 11 1,691 Christian Herald ....... 20 3,471 
July 8-14 Youth’s Companion .... 12 2,525 
Saturday Evening Post. 445 75,812 Churchman ........... 11 1,558 
Literary Digest ........ 234 35,691 CO eee 10 1,450 
Town & Country ...... 111 18,808 American Legion ...... 9 1,323 
Pelee. .ids tarde. 74 12,605 Judge --se.seeveeeeeee 7 ~—-1,016 

DET ttn e0 tnéneohkin te 62 10,694 Totals for July 
Scientific American .... 39 6,651 Saturday Evening Post.2,213 376,362 
ee en oe 38 6,525 Literary Digest ........ 986 149,881 
Christian Herald ...... 32 5,548 SEE. SaGeideines. acces 411 69,956 
eS ee 36 5,395 Town & Country ....... 331 55,634 
EP ere 32 4,609 Scientific American .... 192 32,796 
Independent ........... 23 3,415 RA Wee devi Wilkes othe. 229 = 32,093 
American Legion ...... 19 2,770 Eee .6.000- be ceseess 165 28,035 
Youth’s Companion .... 12 2,460 Christian Herald ...... 149 25,441 
PD cans 5 vai wtg v6 12 1,800 GONE dic Cie Ko'9 9896 134 19,827 
GTRIIER, 0.6s voc cdeede 11 1,612 tt ctcrndadiadoate 114 19,472 
SS Scat sc iavertcace 6 910 Independent ...\\,...... 96 13,822 
Youth’s Companion .... 64 12,924 
July 15-21 American Legion ...... 61 8,860 
Saturday Evening Post. 452 76,982 Churchman ............ 62 8,728 
Literary Digest ........ 234 35,685 © idl galing! lea 50 7,044 
Ry re 102 17,392 Delete gen. i 1. Sa 47 6,632 
Town & Country....... 90 =15,187 
Rs Seve avesiwesive 44 7,586 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Scientific American .... 40 6,945 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
SP VARA 49 6,937 FICATIONS 

Christian Herald ....... 33 5,750 Se Sn? nn odin 6edaé-< 550 92,484 
Youth’s Companion .... 21 4,200 2. Ladies’ Home Journal 434 86,986 
Independent + ee Dee 27 3,986 3. Motor Life ......... 520 82,160 
a Ra RTS GE mani 23 3,478 *4, Good Housekeeping.. 359 51,338 
OT RS Oe ae 14 2,080 *5. Delineator .......... 253 50,658 
Churchman ............ 13 1,907 6. American Magazine... 347 49,750 
American Legion ...... 8 1,262 7. Harper’s Bazar ..... 265 44,550 
ME goa cow ace ae any 5 716 8. System ........+++.+ 298 42,715 
yp EE 200 40,137 
July 22-28 10. Woman’s Home Comp. 205 41,132 
Saturday Evening Post. 443 75,372 11. Country Life ....... 227 = 38,136 
Literary Digest ........ 180 27,480 12. Pop. Mechanics (Pg.) 166 37,296 
ey Sey APP re 68 11,655 13. Vanity Fair ........ 228 36,180 
a ae ee $1 8,778 14. Red Book .......... 239 34,225 
Ramigs Gas odanhs cohen 44 7.500 15. Cosmopolitan ....... 230 32,923 
Gabaek snc cc cuddccthes 34 5,131 16. House & Garden..... 182 28,744 
Scientific American .... 29 4,973 17, Arts & Decoration... 166 27,947 
Dy i dekinaadine aedacsion 4 33 4,540 18. Fashion Art ........ 153 25,726 
*Independent ..........+:. 26 3,748 *19. Metropolitan ........ 151 25,682 
Christian Herald ....... 21 3,597 20. Popular Science..... 165 25,121 
American Legion ...... 12 1,814 21. Rev. of Reviews (Pg.) 105 23,520 
Youth’s Companion .... 8 1,655 22. World’s Work (pages) 105 23,520 
SED. ccd vac cese ‘ 9 1,385 23. Can, Home Journal... 115 23,062 
56 meas sPaneteaes 9 1,372 24. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 100 22,568 
ND Wiewe cACadescc 860 6 840 Se. DORR: a Siinitdbcde ces 156 22,381 
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BOYS’ LIFE— 


What it ts 
What it stands for 





BOYS’ LIFE is the official 
magazine of the Boy Scouts 
of America, but it is in no 
sense a house organ or trade 
publication; and its general 
all around excellence has 
drawn to it thousands of 
readers who are not Scouts. 


BOYS’ LIFE is an _ out-of- 
doors, adventure magazine for 
boys; edited by Scout men 
who have made their life 
work the study of boys and 
who know what a boy likes, 
how a boy thinks and what a 
boy wants to do. It is con- 
ducted on the principle that 
has made possible the Boy 


Scout Movement’s splendid 
effect on the character of 
boys. 


An Editorial Board of emi- 
nent men, having a sincere in- 
terest in work for boys, exam- 
ines the magazine, passing not 


BOYS: 


THE BOY SCO 


only on the editorial matter, 
but all the advertisements. 
No fraudulent or deceptive 
advertisements are accepted. 


Every issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
is packed full of the finest 
stories for boys—stories that 
have plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the 
right sort, plenty of uplift. | 
Articles and stories on camp- 
ing, woodcraft, handicraft, 
‘scouting, natural history and 
nature study; hiking, photog- 
raphy, baseball, football, and 
field athletics; in fact, every 
sport, recreation or activity in 
a boy’s life presented for the 
entertainment of all boys. 


Finally, BOYS’ LIFE is 
published by the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America not as a commercial 
enterprise, but as an influence 
for good among all boys. 


IFE. 


’ MAGAZINE 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publishers 
Member A. B. C. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


203 SO. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 








AUGUST ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1920 1919 1918 

pT Pee ee 49,750 37,853 21,401 
CES © Sh ocd bw a4 ened oon 32,923 30,947 20,694 
Harper’s Magazine ............ 22,568 23,464 15,429 
DE 2 tcex eh buvrendcsuhes $34,225 $25,183 $15,025 
Review of Reviews ............ 23,520 21,840 13,508 
<2. cn wanes sesbne 25,682 20,667 11,475 
UL cn code bo neGaeee 23,520 23,072 11,319 
DEE. cen co cedudves seemed 19,321 19,126 9,443 
es Be Se 17,668 19,369 11,401 
PD itd ctudhs canene’é ae d's 22,381 19,453 9,167 
Physical Culture ...&....60+' $18,644 . $15,986 $10,585 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 16,968 16,04 8,849 
Motion Picture Magazine ...... » 216,987 .$14,731 111,006 
To) SP eae 16,528 12,740 7,700 
Ce Deh ot UL Sas cats ce keees © 12,572 13,030 7,461 
PRO cc bwedteis ccwdi cotae $18,282 $14,111 $7,554 
ME 5 cited 3 056-60 Geanvavaded 12,440 3,001 5,729 
Everybody’s 9,603 110,095 16,481 
Boys’ Life .... 11,620 8,550 4,927 
St. Nicholas 5,440 5,753 5,362 
DOP WeOmNmte’ 20. sc cccccceces 5,356 5,356 5,175 
TS gee DSS Pe ree 5,712 6,203 3,729 
Current Opinion ........+.ss. *2,420 2,606 2,174 

424,130 379,181 225, 594 


tChanged from standard to flat size. *Reverted to standard size. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 











1917 Totals 
19,380 128,384 
22,951 107,515 
20,980 82,441 

7,090 81,523 
16,401 75,269 
15,593 73,417 
13,889 71,800 
16,240 64,130 
14,371 62,809 
11,777 62,778 

7,672 52,887 

7,806 49,668 

4,614 47,338 

8,715 45,683 
11,223 44,286 

3,827 43,774 

8,250 39,420 

8,741 34,920 

6,389 31,486 

6,531 23,086 

5,781 21,668 

4.240 19,884 

6,065 13,265 

248,526 1,277,431 


tjuly-August issue. 








Vogue @ SE octesé cceeed bas 85,815 71,655 54,370 56,932 268,772 
Ladies’ Home Journal ......... 86,986 46,046 33,332 29,034 195,398 
i Ce ac sns 6 cee nened 44,550 36,989 26,588 26,830 134,957 
tGood Housekeeping .......... 51,338 31,622 22,359 21,845 127,164 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 41,132 31,032 15,531 18,572 106,267 
SEE: tenn s On bn ecexeuute 50,658 24,458 17,082 11,811 104,009 
ttDesigner & Woman’s Magazine 40,137 18,822 14,683 10,325 83,967 
ee CU ee ee eee 34,768 17,010 17,987 *69,765 
McCall’s Magazine ............ x20,423 x14,956 x17,600 7,036 60,015 
Modern Priscilla .......-.sc00% 12,800 11,374 7,005 4,958 36,137 
t**People’s Home Journal...... ..... 11,420 8,082 © 7,043 *26,545 
tMother’s Magazine & Home Life 9,180 * 8,500 4,022 4,635 26,337 
Needlecraft Magazine .......... 6,505 5,952 1,592 2,103 16,152 
449,524 347, 594 2%9,256 219, 111 1,255,485 
xNew page size. {The 2 magazines now combined. *3-year total. tJuly- 
August issue. **Listed in July. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
ND tented en ieks deni iene Lele 42,715 42,004 32,032 28,176 144,927 
Popular Mechanics ............ 37.296 29,632 20,824 24,311 112,063 
WOM Fe -wds cckSe coast cinciée 36,180 24,828 17,255 24,561 102.824 
"See epereegerr 38,13 26,208 16,812 21,049 102,205 
Popular Science Monthly....... $25,121 $16,525 14,070 16,093 71,809 
Field & Stream ............+5. 17,361 14,436 12,309 15,207 59,313 
House & Garden ........sccece- 28.744 12,456 7,373 9,839 58,412 
National Sportsman .......... $13,093 $13,682 8,028 9,170 43,973 
House Beautiful 15,848 6,773 5,343 5,131 33,095 
WR etibeaeeccbvcectscéte  “ -eatie 12,027 7, 818 8,358 *28,203 
i. eee ee a 17,749 7.733 6,818 *22,300 
“International Studep ‘.c.acses: dees 3,881 4,798 4,223 12,902 
254,494 210,201 154,395 172,936 792,026 


tJuly-August issue—listed in July. *3-year total. 


tChanged from standard to 


120,935 880,597 
66,288 403,185 
53,681 216,085 

740,494 185,305 
25,365 117,481 
19,994 109,022 
17,521 93,280 
24,314 82,654 
11,671 69,054 





flat size. xJuly issue. 
weeste. s JULY ISSUES) 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 362 244,754 138,546 
Literary Digest .......0.:se00: “a0 881 112,162 74,854 
GE & os bas cay atedidedice she *$69,956 154,377 38,071 
Town & Country ............. 455,634 55,032 34,145 
DE enw ch oacdee ve ced'es +i 28,035 37,098 26,983 
Scientific American ............ "£32,796 430,219 26,013 
Dr sc cedheh am ts oooannace tse bint *32,093 *27,711 15,955 
COOIOMEE - Sacha hid ch iodcic cube ctv 19,827 *20,758 *17,855 
Christian Herald .............. *25,441 19,105 *12,837 
+3 issues. —- ———_—_— 
* *5 issues. 790,02 025 601,216 385,259 
tSmaller page size. ———- — —— 
GRAND TOTALS ....... 1 :918,173 1,538,192 





380,163 2,156,663 


1,004, 504 1, 020, 736 5,481,605 
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277,431 
st issue, 
268,772 
195,398 
134,957 
127,164 
106,267 
104,009 
83,967 
69,765 
60,015 
36,137 
26,545 
26,337 
16,152 
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NOW READY 


No. 11 Issue of 


AGENCY LIST 


OF THE STANDARD ADVERTISING REGISTER 





CONTAINS 
Names, addresses and executives of over 
1500 Advertising Agencies in United States 
and Canada. 


Names of Agencies “recognized” by prin- 
cipal Associations of United States and 


Canada. 
Names of accounts handled by over 500 
leading Agencies. 
Names of 3500 advertisers placing their ad- 
_vertising direct. 
Names of Advertising Agencies geograph- 
ically listed. 

Issued three times per year. 


Single Copy $5 Yearly Subscription $12.50 
Order Now and Get After Fall Business 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


R. W. FERREL, Manager 
1901 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 























The Little 


Spe Schoolmaster happened in 
recently on a crowd of friends 
who were gathered at the small 
suburban garage, .tinkering with 
their cars. Of course, it is ap- 
parent to all that automobilists 
have a true affection for their 
“boats.” It is the: strongest tie 
imaginable, a human tie. One 
chap lovingly refers to his road- 
ster as “Kate,” and talks to it, as 
a man might talk to a horse. 

One of the men drew a piece of 
a newspaper from his pocket. It 
for the 


was an advertisement 
Jordan car. : 
“Listen, fellows,” he said, “I 


want you to listen to this. It 
comes nearer selling me a car 
than anything I’ve seen in many 
a day. This is what I call real 
advertising.”- And he proceeded 
to read aloud: 

“The Jordan Playboy is ready. 
A spirited companion for a won- 
derful girl and a wonderful boy. 
It’s a shame to call it a Roadster, 
so full is this brawny, graceful 
thing with the vigor of boyhood 
and morning. It carries two 
passengers — three if they’re 
friendly—to the place you have 
always longed to go. It revels 
along with the waridering wind 
and roars like a Caproni biplane. 
It’s a car for a man’s man, that’s 
certain. Or for a girl who loves 
the out-of-doors. It’s true— 
there’s some of the tang of that 
rare old English ale that was 
brewed. from the smiles of youth 
and old boxing gloves. How did 
we happen to think of it? Why a 
girl who can swim and paddle and 
shoot described it to a boy who 
loves the roar of the cut-out. We 
built one and ‘slipped away from 
the quiet zone. And stepped on it. 
And the dogs barked—and boys 
stopped to cheer. And people we 
passed stopped and looked back— 
and we were boys again. The 
Playboy is built-in limited num- 
bers—frankly, because we love to 


do it.” 
* * * 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


Eight men—who had stood in 
silence, in that garage—spontane- 
ously cried, “Great stuff!” 

Here is a portion of a later 
Jordan advertisement, which the 
Schoolmaster can’t resist quoting: 


“THE BLUEBIRD PLAYBOY WITH 
IVORY WHEELS 


“The Playboy’ with ivory 
wheels, in the plumage of a blue- 
bird—distinctive—different—has a 
little touch of something that only 
women can describe. A dash of 
devil-may-care for the man who 
plays as hard as he works—a 
promise to the woman who loves 
the range of ‘the open road, yet 
practical as any doctor’s car must 
be. 


“DAWN GRAY WITH SHAMROCK 
WHEELS 


“A woman said, ‘Why don’t 
you paint a car in snappy gray 
that doesn’t show the dust—and 
start it on its way with wheels 
from old Killarney’*so we fin- 
ished one and drove it down the 
avenue. Dawn Gray, with wheels 
of Shamrock Green—a knockout 
of course—even the Flivver own- 
ers showed respect. Only three 
for this town—for August. 


“THE JORDAN BROUGHAM IN SARA- 
BAND GREEN 


’ “Alive, modern and superb, with 


‘all the ease and splendid poise that 


184 


charming women prize, the Jordan 


Brougham in Saraband Green, is ‘ 


the special for August. 

“Men to whom the world is 
never dull, turn on their heel to 
pay the fleeting tribute of a 
glance to this trig, tailor-made, 
bewitching thing.” 

And so on—Playboys in Coven- 
try Blue, Maxfield Blue, Arabian 
Red and at the last this descrip- 
tion of the “Burgundy Old Wine 
Silhouette” : : 

“It is a car of muscle and 
brawn — quick, responsive, with 
balance that is superb. se 

“The spacious Jordan Sithouette 
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SHIPPING EXECUTIVE 


FOR FASTEST GROWING 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE IN 
THE EAST. MUST BE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR LARGE 
STOCK, ACCURATE ORDER 
FILLING AND EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT OF SHIP- 
PING ROOM. STATE EXPE- 
RIENCE FULLY. ADDRESS 
GENERAL MANAGER— 

BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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More Than 4,600 Grocers 
in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory subscribe to the 


RETAIL efits LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 





















ARTISTS WANTED 


Several strictly first-class 
mechanical photo-retouchers. 


ADDA & KUENSTLER STUDIOS 
37 East 28th Street New York City 











you CANNOT BLY CLR IDEA 
LALESS IT WILL SELL YOLK GOODS 


B<B Sicn Co.... 


Fel 347 Fifth Ave NY 
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Seven is finished for August in 
Burgundy old wine and Saraband 
Green, just for those who like to 
look like individuals instead of 
appearing on the Avenue in ordi- 


nary garb.” 
= 


A drug store in Rochester, the 
Paine Drug Company, has adopt- 
ed an advertising policy that in- 
terests the Schoolmaster, for it is 
an elaboration of a pet theory. 
In other words, is there any good 
reason why the small local adver- 
tiser, using newspaper space, 
should not employ some of the 
cleverness of the great national 
campaign? Much of the country 
paper, and even the larger city 
newspaper advertising, is pain- 
fully primitive. 

This concern, using three- col- 
umn space, has put its copy in 
serial form, with a basic thought 
running through, to give con- 
tinuity. First comes a distinctive 
border and name plate, used uni- 
formly.'!' Then the picture of the 
store has been mortised into a 
grinding jar. Each advertisement 
takes up one idea and one article 
only, giving its history in brief. 
Here is a fragmerft of copy from 
one advertisement on sponges: 

“Something about sponges 
worth knowing. The largest 
sponge market in the Western 
hemisphere is at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. Here, when the sponges 
are brought up by the divers, they 
bear no resemblance whatever to 
the sponges you buy, for the com- 




























Aidvertisine 
Electros O 





Effective printed sales 

letters in colors are re- 

sult - bringing direct 
advertising 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















NADIAN ADVERTISING. 


SMITH, 





DE NNE & MOORE 


MONTREAI 
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One ad produced thousands 
of dollars in orders 





PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographic Servants 
160 East 25th St. 
New York 
August 3, 1920. 


Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Dear Sirs:— 

Believing you are sincerely interested in the result of 
your clients’ advertising in your publications, we wish to 
give you an idea of how valuable your space has been to us. 

We placed in Printers’ Ink Weekly, of June 24, 1920, an 
advertisement announcing the fact that we had increased the 
price of our little type book “from nothing to $2.00 the 


copy. 

If you will remember we told you at the time that it was 
not replies we wanted, but rather to curtail the inflow of 
demands and requests for booklets from all sorts of people 
not in any way connected with advertising. 

It will probably surprise you to learn, that even today, 
more than a month since the publication of this advertise- 
ment, we received an order from England. 

Nearly every day since the publication of the advertise- 
ment we have received orders, not only from almost every 
state in the union, but also from Canada. 

To say that we are pleased with ‘the result is putting it 


- too mildly, for in reality we are more than pleased—we 


are delighted. 

With each booklet sold, we sent a letter stating, that if the 
recipient was not thoroughly satisfied, or felt that he had 
been over-charged for this little book, he had the privilege 
of returning it and getting his money back. Instead of re- 
turning the booklet we usually received a letter full of 
compliments. In one instance only was the booklet re- 
turned. This came from a feather renovating company i 
Tennessee. 

The actual business in dollars, directly traceable+to this 
one advertisement, runs into the thousands with prospects 
of no limit to the amount. 

Assuring you that we are now doubly sold on Printers 
Ink Weekly for our business, we are 

Very truly yours, 
PHILLIPS & WIENES, 
Per Fred N. Phillips. 


P. S.—Just this minute received second order from Europe. 


> 














A Monthly Journal 
of International Trade 


Representative U. 8. 

advrs.: Amer. For- 

eign Banking Corp., 

WORLD Amer. Express Co., 
SALESMAN  Funsten Bros., Mon- 


Chemical Works, 
182 West 4th st, nls Chemie ee 


New York ple copy, 10c. 

















Markel News 


FEATURING 5 * 1o #522 MERCHANDISE! 
‘What have you to market that can be retailed 
from Se to $5.00? 

Glad to work with you on merchandising and 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


*DPoptimist 
314 New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Reaches, interests, impresses 
10,000 Retail Building Supply Dealers 
every month. It’s a different kind of 
trade paper—ask for a copy. 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


fal Or, A Ci 0 
a ad dew 
and . Sample on request. 

15 Park Row  -New York 


OSTAGE 


























ers, Office ems, Money 
Saving Fae Since 1916 the official 
magazine of The Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 6 mos. $1; | year $2. 


POSTAGE 18 East 18th St, New York Giy 


Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


For one 5 we are successfully sell- 
ing coal in carload lots by mail-order 
process. There is almost no limit to 
the possibilities of mail-order trade 
wherein ceoeee stamps ~~ save the 
usually 

Consult us. "No may sur- 


charge 
Rue aos 220 West. “aand St., New 
‘ork City. Bryant 590 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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mercial sponge is merely the 
skeleton of an animal. In the 
natural state it is covered with a 
thick mucus. This is pounded 
and washed out, the roots are cut 
off with sheep shears, and the 
sponges assorted according to 
variety, of which there is a large 
number. 

“Unlike all other farming, 
sponges require no labor for culti- 
vation, other than outlined above, 
but it does require a bit of labor 
for us to select from the im- 
mense sponge harvest, those 
sponges most suitable for our 
customers.” 

It has been found that this 
style of copy is read eagerly by 
the public, and the concentration 
of subject sells certain merchan- 
dise in far greater volume. 

* * * 


It is a safe bet that there are 
not a whgle lot of people who pay 
their bills very cheerfully. In 
these days when the high cost of 
living takes all that almost any- 
body earns, bill paying at the first 
of the month is scarcely a work 
of intense joy or satisfaction. 
Few people have adopted such a 
fine little good will Duilder as that 
used by a prominent Cleveland 
firm of lithographers and en- 
gravers. Enclosed in each cn- 
velope, containing the check and 
the bill, is a little extra slip: “Glad 
to do it,” says the top of this little, 
neatly - printed envelope stuffer, 
and then it goes on to say, “We 
take pleasure in paying your bill. 











IN 
LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Largest Daily , cst marr in 


the West 
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It’s as much satisfaction to pay 
our bills as it is to receive pay- 
ment for our accounts. 

“The real transaction, in any 
business deal, is the passing of the 
final check in settlement for goods 
or services received. 

“The next time you are required 
to send a check for advertising 
services, printing, lithographing or 
stationery, remember you will then 
have an opportunity to show a 
spirit of reciprocity toward,” and 
then follows the firm’s name. 

The Schoolmaster thinks it is a 
safe hazard that this little emis- 
sary of good will, in an unusual 
method, is the means of making a 
great many friends for the. firm 
which utilizes it. 





Will Advertise New Ford 
Accessory 


The American Metals Corporation, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of the Amco 
Shutter, a new accessory for Ford cars, 
has placed its account with the John L. 
Clough Advertising Agency of Indian- 
apolis. A national campaign has been 
planned, contemplating the use of 
space in magazines, newspapers, trade 
and farm journals. 


Sears Roebuck Sell Less in July 


The sales of Sears Roebuck & Co. 
in July amounted to $16,743,264, which 
was a decrease of $1,255,644, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month a 
year ago. 














No. 10 ENVELOPES No. 10 


For Immediate Delivery 
While They Last, Printed or Plain. 
Telephone Cortlandt 3725. 
Alert Multigraphing Service 
Corporation 


74 Cortlandt Street. New York 
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Opening for 
Engineer-Advertising 
Man 


The man we want to join us has had 
engineering schoolin ne and perhaps some 
practical training. e knows marketing 
as well as advertising. He combines the 
qualifications of an executive with those 
of a rounded-out copy man. 

He has a pleasing personality; an 
open mind. His ideals are balanced by 
sound business judgment. 

To a man of this type we offer a 
happy and permanent connection. 

me ~ in confidence, of course, 

I., Box 94, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A Leading Agency Will 
Want This Man 


He is at present solicitor and account 
executive with a smal] agency of high 
repute. Successful? Yes, and his rea- 
sons for changing are excellent. 

His experience is broad. It covers 12 
years as salesman, advertising manager 
and sales manager. These past employ- 
ers will extend him a vote of confidence, 

He knows advertising: analysis, = 
ning, art, copy, and dealer work. is 
he is prepared te prove. 

He seeks a permanent connection with 
a group of team-workers, where he may 
be one of the team, but it must be an 
able organization that places service-to- 
the-client first, for he knows the impor- 
tance of sincere, intelligent attention to 
the advertisers’ interests. 

By hard work he will prove himself 
worthy of membership in such an organi- 
zation, the while asking but a fair living 
income. 

Address: C. O. M., 833 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders, 34x6% in. $10.00 

Each additional thousand , 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in... * 12.50 








Each additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in... 16.00 
Each additional thousand 6.00 


FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicaco 








Plants at: 





RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 
ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST - TORONTO, ONT. 

MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR 











“GIBBONS Knows C ANADA™ 


ONTO 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 

















HELP WANTED 


Copy and layout man with sound agency 
experience. Give full details in first 
letter; send samples and state salary. 
Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service, 
6 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 


Opportunity for- partnership offered to 
woman with editorial or advertising ex- 
perience who would be interested in help- 
ing to develop a well-established literary 
agency of highest standing. Box 622, P. I. 


WANTED—An experienced advertising 
agency solicitor on moderate salary at 
first; bright future for Atlantic States. 
Apply stating experience. Address 
“Recognized,”” Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—tThe rapid growth of our 
business makes necessary the addition of 
salesmen to represent a nationally known 
manufacturer of paints, varnishes and 
specialties in Indiana, Ohio and New 

ork. Young, hustling, live-wire men 
with energy and proud records wanted. 
In replying state age, qualifications and 
salary desired. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


Interest in Agency. Wanted an all-round 
advertising Agency Man, experienced in 
soliciting, broad, knows merchandising 
plans, capable of signing up business and 
holding it. To such a man, fully recog- 
nized agency doing good business will 
consider selling interest in the agency. 
Capital required from $10,000 to $15,000. 
Address “Confidential A. B. C.,” Box 
587, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted an Enterprising Young Man 
for Circulation Manager of a national 
monthly magazine published in New 
York City. A good education, at least 
equivalent to a college course, is essen- 
tial. This magazine is devoted to art 
and literature, emphasizing modern and 
unconventional forms. An appreciation 
of this field will be helpful. Experience 
im circulation work will also be valu- 
able. State age, education, present sal- 
ary and minimym salary required. Box 
633, Printers’ Ink. 


. > 
Circulation Manager 
A long-established business paper serv- 
ing a leading manufacturing industry 
would engage for circulation manager a 
man with experience in minor positions 
in circulation department of a large pub- 
lication serving a similar field. ome 
office is in a modern southern city. Ex- 
perience with addressograph system de- 
sirable. A. B. C. publication. Appli- 























cants please make first_letter complete, 
including salary rate. 
Printers’ Ink. 


Box 604, care of 








Local advertising representatives through- 
out the country wanted by New York 
House rated AAAA, on a brand new 
advertising proposition that’s a winner; 
virgin territory, leads, and every help 


given. Minimum order pays $50.00 com- 
mission. Address Box 612, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Solicitor Wanted 


an agency wants a young man to work 
on Commission; must be well educated, 
with thorough knowledge of English. 
Monthly settlements. Write, giving full 
particulars.» Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted-Sales Executive 


Opportunity offered in Philadelphia to 
man who can produce satisfactory re- 
sults on a line of high-grade cigars, 
backed by advertising campaign. Must 
possess executive qualifications and super- 
vise advertising, write concise, convinc- 








ing letters and handle salesmen. State 
experience and sglary expected. Box 
602, Printers’ Ink. 7 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
For a national well known article 


handled extensively by the drug and 

hardware trade; we are not seeking 

a copy writer but a combination 

sales and advertising manager who 

can increase present output with 
new ideas in selling and advertising 
campaigns; an exceptional oppor 
tunity for the right man; communi- 
cations treated confidentially. State 
age, previous experience in detail 

and salary expected. Box 600, 

Printers’ Ink, 

Agency Copy Writers, opening in Mid- 
dle West, another west of Rockies. Must 
be able to produce above-the-average 
copy. Accounts handled include machin- 
ery, building construction, auto acces- 
sories, tools and rubber goods. Adequate 
salaries offered. 

Farm Journal Subscription Mana- 
gers, one for Eastern position. another 
in South. Require executive ability, men 
who can write advertising for promo- 
tion purposes; should be familiar with 
premiums. 

No charge for registration. 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., Third 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, - Mass. 
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Commercial Artist 
designer and figure man in line and wash. 
An excellent opportunity for, substantial 
high grade man with old established 
Eastern Photo Engraving concern doing 
highest grade of work. Give full par- 
ticulars in reply. Address Box 608, P. I. 





WANTED—An alert and experienced 
Solicitor with a few active accounts. 
He will be backed by our Agency with 
an exceptional service organization. We 
are securing a great many good leads, 
which we turn over to our men. 





worth-while opportunity for a capable 
man. Apply in person or with fully 
written: details to Mr. George S. Dyer. 
THE BROWN ADV. AGENCY. 
25th Floor, World’s Tower Building, 
110 West 40th Street, New York City. 





Advertising Agency Associate—a small 
but progressive advertising agency, ope- 
rating their own plant, is seeking a man 
who is a live factor in the creating and 
closing of representative business. We 
are not seriously interested in any ac- 
counts this man may control—but what 
we want is a man who can take the ini- 
tiative—get out in the open, meet com- 
petition and get results. This man must 
know modern merchandising—agency 
service and the fundamental details of 
Direct Mail Advertising. Write us in 
confidence, giving full details in your 
first letter. Simmonds & Simmonds, 
422 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 
bringing into quick communication the 
position seeker and the employer in the 
Advertising and Publishing field. We 
can place immediately with Eastern 
dailies classified advertising managers 
at $35-50; display solicitors and copy 
writers, $35-$50; advertising manager, 
$70; also —— for advertising man 
with New England manufacturer, $60; 
house-organ editor and copy writer for 
Middle-Western manufacturing concern; 
copy writer, also layout man, experi- 
enced in direct-by-mail work. Registration 
free. Established 1898. FERNALD’S 
EXCHANGE, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 











An unusual opportu- 
nity for one or two 
high-class young men 
who can control ad- 
vertising accounts. to 
become interested in 
one of the old and 
well-established agen- 
cies of excellent repu- 


tation. Box 605, P. I. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising Agency for Sale in western 
city, Rocky Mountain region. Same own- 
ership 15 years. Multigraph letter-shop 
included. Practically no competition. 
My ill health opens this rare opportunity. 
$3,000 required. Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


Printing Machinery for 
Sale 


Campbell Book and Job, Two-Revolution 
Cylinder Press, bed 37x48, sheet 36x48. 
(Seven-column quarto size.). 

Comment 
In our estimation this is by far the best 
all-around Newspaper Book, and Job 
Press that can be installed in the average 
country newspaper plant, being capable 
of producing in an exceptionally good 
manner all classes of printing that will 
come into the office. 
We have installed over one hundred 
similar machines during the past twenty 
years, and can refer you to many of 
the users. 











Trip 
It possesses all the essential improve- 
ments, such as trip upon impression 
cylinder, which prevents offset when 
sheet is misfed, or when color is being 


worked up. 
Distribution 
Has four large form rollers with vibra- 
tors and four angle rollers, which in- 
sures even distribution on cut forms. 
Sheet Delivery 
The sheet is delivered on the front of 
the press and at no time comes in con- 
tact with any other part of the machine, 
preventing smearing and offsetting. 
Maximum Output 
Can be speeded up to 1200 per hour on 
newspaper work and 1000 per hour on 
the better grades. 
Simple to Operate 
It is as simple to operate as an ordinary 
Drum Cylinder Press, there being no 
occasion to employ high-class pressman. 
Space Required 
Occupies a floor spare of 10x15 feet, 
requires a work space of 15x20 feet, 
weighs 10,500 pounds, which is equiva- 
lent to 70 pounds to the square foot. 
Equipment 
Will be provided with a counter, slitter 
(to divide sheet when necessary), set of 
wrenches, power fixtures, or pulley for 
motor drive, rubber blanket for news- 
paper work, and hard packing for the 
better grades of printing. 
Terms of Sale 
It is easily worth $1800 erected in first- 
class condition upon your floor. We will 
accept, however (for two week-delivery) 
$1350, and allow 5% for cash or will 
extend liberal terms, if desired. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-Six Beekman Street 
New York City 
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A contributor to = technical pub- 
lications of the United States and 

Surope is prepared to furnish short 
articles of popular character on applied 
science to newspaper syndicates. Box 





626, care Printers’ Ink. te oe 
Three Live Wires 
Offer 
Copy, lavout and photographic service 


can handle large or small accounts, cata- 





logues and booklets. Box 625, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
“Copy” for sales letters by an expe- 


rienced specialist who both understands 
and feels the human element essential 
to the success of direct advertising. 
Proof furnished to any up and going 
concern on request. Jed Scarboro, 
557A Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL 
Representative in New York City open 
for two or three good out-of-town class 
publications. Address Box 603, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—Trade Paper— 
desires to represent trade paper in New 
York and Eastern Territory. Details 
past and present work given in inter- 
view. Box 631, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING. Young man studying 
advertising at New York University de- 
sires part-time Position in advertising 
office. Can write copy and assist in 
make-up department. Box 630, P. I. 


HE KNOWS A LOT 

about advertising and knows he has a 
lot to learn, Twenty-five years old; two 
yéars selling advertising space and 
service. Wants an inside JOB assisting 
an advertising executive. Willing to 
WORK. Address New Yorker, 
620, Printers’ Ink. 


The Qualities. You Want 


in one who becomes a permanent mem- 
ber of your business family will be 
found in this man. Ten years with one 
house, now with his second business con- 
nection, a $100,000,000 company. Seek- 
= opportunity with oonllar concern, 

vertising manager plus business ex- 
ecutive. Age 36, family. No objection 
to small town. Moderate salary to start 
if there is a big future. S. F. E., Box 
611, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


EXECUTIVE 
with 
Advertising Ability 
Wants Position 


31 years old; demonstrated executive 
ability; ten years’ experience with large 
chain furniture stores; experienced in 
all details of buying, selling and collec- 
tions, as well as copy writer and direct 
mail in all its branches. Unquestioned 
references as to ability, character and 
energy. Address Box 627, I. 
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LAYOUT-IDEA-MAN would like to 
hear from New York advertising agency 
needing “VISUALIZER.” an show 
successful creative record. Also writes 
copy. Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE COPY 
man now preparing and directing big 
accounts, will write letters, folders, 
jingles, house organ material, general 
copy or consult. Box 610, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman (29); A.M. degrees $e¥en 
years’ experience teaching higher classes 
in English composition and literature— 
seeks a career in the advertising or pub- 
lishing field. Box 586, Printers’ fi 


SUCCESSFUL INTERNAL HOUSE- 
ORGAN EDITOR 











seeks larger place. Cleveland district pre- 
ferred, but not demanded. $4000 consid- 
ered. Age 31. (University graduate). 
Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN, broad experience in adver- 
tising and commercial work, with office, 
desires to represent publisher or manu- 
facturer in New York and Eastern terri- 
tory; reliable producer; best references; 
letters confidential. Box 616, P. I. 


ARTIST 
Capable designer, letterer and ter 
man; varied agency. experience. Effec. 
tive layouts in \black and white or color. 
Yew connection desired. Salary mod- 
erate. Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 
Agency—Mfrs.—Distributors 

Crack copy writer—with big, practical 
business—inventing and developin 
IDEAS—seven years’ advertising om 
publicity experience. Wants permanent 
connection as foundation for future. 
Address Box 619,¢Printers’ Ink. 


Thorough-going, hard-working advertis- 
ing man experienced in all phases of 
advertising and their relation to sales 
volume is equipped to take over the 
advertising, sales promotion and other 
executive duties of a manufacturer, or 
to assist an overburdened advertising 
and sales executive. Box 623, P. I 


Young woman, experienced in layout and 
editorial work, now in charge of pub- 
lication office of magazine, desires of- 
fers from advertising agency, magazine 
or publisher. Good stenographer; thor- 
oughly ty able of editing and preparing 
copy. dress Box 629, Printers’ Ink. 


cmmeunazie MANAGER 
20 years’ experience on daily newspapers, 
knows circulation from A to Z, now em- 
ployed where opportunity is too limited, 
desires connection with live daily news- 
paper, farm or trade paper where circu- 
lation building is wanted. Thoroughly 
trained in management and organization. 
Hard, energetic worker. Best of refer- 
ences. Write Box 585, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion Man 


available at once. Can take entire charge 
of sales promotion department, sell your 
advertising to distributors and dealers 
and produce real results in dealer loyalty 
and co-operation. Thoroughly versed in 
national and local advertising; agency ex- 
perience. A human, forceful and aye 
writer. A big man looking for a big 

$6,000 a year. Box 589, Printers’ ist: 
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Young woman: of exceptional initiative 
and ability seeks change to a position of 
responsibility either inside or outside, 
where her varied advertising experience 
could be used to full advantage. If 
prospects are good will start at $50 a 
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AGENCIES, LOOKIT! 


Can you use contact man with initia- 


tive? Can talk big campaigns. Approach 
Board of Directors and Commitees and 
present a 100% human-being front, and 
sell the agency institutional idea. Box 
609, Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 
































week. Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 
recting big 
s, folders, I want a position in the advertis- 
al, general ing depertment of a manufacturer. 
inters’ Ink. I am 23, good education, execu- 
meer tive ability and a successful record 
her ‘Claneee back of me. When may I call 
iterature— for an interview? Address Box 
ing or pub- 595, Printers’ Ink. 
ters’ Ink. A thoroughly experienced agency service 
HOUSE- executive, now successfully handling the 
service of a Philadelphia ageacy, wishes 
listrict pre- | to change for purely personal reasons. 
00 consid- | Would welcome a position of promise with 
graduate). an aggressive agency or manufacturer— 
preferably in Philadelphia. Box 606, P. I. 
» in adver- ADVERTISING MANAGER, practical 
vith office, printer, now employed on largest daily 
or manu- in city of 125,000, desires change. Would 
tern terri- like to obtain interest with services or 
eferences; management or assistant to manager of 
me daily paper, north, east, or west. Can 
furnish best of reference. Address Box 
nd hoe 584, Printers’ Ink. 
e. ffec- ADVERTISING executive and writer 
or color. of proven ability—six years’ experience 
lary mod- planning and directing house-organ, mag- 
ik. azine, direct-by-mail publicity and sales 
tors promotion campaigns in the automotive, 
practical electrical supply and pneumatic tool in- 
relopin dustries—desires responsible connection 
sing an with New York manufacturer or agency. 
ermanent Address Box 624, Printers’ Ink. 
i, Sutere. AGENCY EXECUTIVE 
= Skilled copywriter and account manager; 
advertis- has recently and successfully handled a 
yhases of half-million dollar account. Familiar 
to sales with agency methods. Possesses a knack 
over the of getting things over without argument. 
nd other Desires to connect at once with an 
turer, or agency. Salary wanted, $6,000. Box 
vertising 590, Printers’ Ink. 
P. 1. 
yout and AN EXECUTIVE 
of pub- ‘ : , 
sires of- With a clean record and sixteen years 
magazine experience will connect with manufac- 
er; thor- turer as advertising and sales manager; 
reparing with live newspaper as advertising or 
ers’ Ink service manager or with agency as copy 
———____- or service director. I know the business, 
ER can handle people, have good personality, 
vspapers, ood health. Salary $5,000. Would go 
now em- West or to Canada. Address R. J. 
limited, Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 
ly news- 
re circu- 
roughly COPY-BUILDER 
nization. My work is known from coast to coast. 
of refer- My copy has filled five million dollars’ 
rs’ Ink. | worth of advertising space. My idea lay- 
= —_~+'| + outs and written copy must “pull”—for 
Aan customers come back for more. I have 
2 charge the broad view and the right grasp of 
ell + advertising copy. I am a veteran—an 
ps se all-around professional copy-builder. I 
loyalt turn the work out quickly—because, first 
dew 4 of all, I am a business man, I’m em- 
ency ex- ployed at present, but seek a new con- 
prolific nection which will give greater op- 
bi portunities. Will furnish all necessary 
bog references. Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 











Wanted—Position as make-up man in 
advertising department. Experience 
in one  & lar 9 technical publication 
houses York. Good refer- 
ences. , Ray must be sufficient to 
live but opportunity to grow after 
demonstrating ability is paramount. 
Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 

or Sales Man 


Assistant Aavértietty . 
ager.—Promotion Service Manager of 


large publishing house wants new con- 
nection. Know advertising, dealer helps, 
typography, copy writing, printin, ‘etails, 
costs, etc. College graduate; 4 years 
teacher high and normal schools; Cap- 
tain Ist Bivision Infantry A. F. F.; 
American; age 29. Box 628, P. I. 


ATTENTION MANUFACTURERS 








Three live business-getters of highest 
ge 35 years of age, with wide sell- 
ing and executive experience, have or- 


ganized their own selling agency. Are 
open for proposition to handle factory 
output on mutually satisfactory basis. 
Ready immediately. Box 613, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Designer-Letterer 


Wishes position as layout man or assist- 
ant to art director with agency in or 
near New York. Age 24. Single. Three 
years of art training; four years of prac- 
tical ‘experience. At present 1 am con- 
ducting business of my own. Available 
September 1. For interview address Box 
+ o. Printers’ Ink. 


S-cretary-stenographer available to some 
busy advertising man Sept. 1. Woman 
with twelve years’ experience in printing 
and advertising wants to become asso- 
ciated with executive who appreciates in- 
telligent, faithful service; someone who 
wants a secretary always on deck, ready 
for any emergency, able to relieve him of 
all thought of detail in his department. 
Exceptional references. Box 632, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ADVISORY SERVICE 
Experienced advertising man, desirous 
of starting “‘on his own” offers his ser- 
vices in planning campaigns, arousing 
dealer enthusiasm, supervising copy and 
in aiding the formulation of larger mer- 
chandising policies. Broad visioned, 
logical thinker, full of pep, but levei- 











headed. Will work with a few non- 
competitive advertisers on a retainer 
basis. Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 





ACCOUNTANT, 
EXECUTIVE, 
OFFICE MANAGER 

A man who has had twenty years of 
training, gained largely in the publish- 
ing field, desires position of responsi- 
bility; a thorough accountant and capable 
executive, familiar with the theory and 
experience in the practice of corporation 
accounting, finance and management; 
married; Christian; age 40. Box 592, 
Printers’ Ink: 
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The circulation 
of Outdoor 
Advertising is 
the population 
of the city 
where the dis- 
play is showing 
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THE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION OF 


THEs#NEWS | |t 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 











NOW EXCEEDS ‘ 


ONE QUARTER OF A 
MILLION DAILY 








OF THIS 98% IS IN GREATER 
NEW YORK AND SUBURBS 








ADVERTISING OFFICES 


* Care The Chicago Tribune 
hone, Murray Hill 2785 Chicago, Illinois 
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